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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tfaia Woik Itdolgiied to form put at a HUlory of Fnnet, ftom Iba InTuianaT 
till Uh overlhrov of Nipolcvo. Two valnmH will lOllvw, de'oted la Oh eaaeliuiDn 
Seva1u<!oD,«idcua«attheempeior. It ihillbe tba ilmef IhaAuUm bj coTnpri 
PKlfmlauyl>iirtwI1faiiiUir» more, snd u isnder each SctlcBcamplalfiDilieir. al 
the vhole will be canQeded' Such ad ■rrangement, he i* awsre, ney leem DbJKlia 
bat the Hjbjnt roadily admita of lepantloD, aod thu moda of pnblioallDTi is, moi 
iupuaed upon himbj coaiidentktu la which the publio wootd feel ua canceni. 




TO HIS MAJESTY, 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
K(ng of tj^ iFtmj^, 

This volume is inscribed^ as a tribute of respect for 
a character serene alike amid peace and misfortune, 
and a mark of regard for the gallant Nation whose 
sceptre he sways ; in whose happy country Litera- 
ture is not considered as a ban, nor a man attached 
to its pursuit deemed the licensed prey of a minion 
of a Minister or a myrmidon of a, Court. 

The Author is not deterred from this Dedication 
by the consideration, that in the following pages 
he has freely alluded to those near to His Majesty 
in blood, possibly nearer in esteem. Superseded, for 
the liberality of his principles, in the service of his 
own Sovereign, he is entitled to assume independence 
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of another ; and is convinced that His Majesty, him- 
self inflexible, in adversity, will, even though he dis- 
approve the sentiments, esteem the resolution of one 
that pursues his course uninfluenced by either hope 
or fear ; and who, if he contributes nothing to the 
stream of History, will allow no private impulse to 
pollute its spring at the fount. 



38, Albemarle Street^ London^ 
March, 1841. 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. PrElimianr; Ohiervntiona.— 2. Stnte oFEurope. — 3. Conililion of France ; 
the Monarchj.— <. The Nobilily.— 6. The Clergy.— 6, The Court,— 

7. Tba Peupio 8. Forniga RelatipiiB.— 9, The Rining SiJitit of Liberty. 

—10. Influence of French Philosophy — 11, Effect of the Americau Re- 
volution.- 12. Distress of Ihe Treasury.— 13. ForamanBrs of the Reioln- 
tioii.— 14. Louis XVI. and Mflrio Antoioetfe.- 15. The Mioiatcra, Maure- 
pas, Tiiryot, and Nuckcr.— 16. Measures of Necker — 17. Calonae,— 18, 
Conduct of Calonne,— 19, The Notablea,— 20. The Ajchbishop Brienne. 
—21. Lamoignon's Scheme.— 22. The States-General.— 23. Diaastruiia 
Slate of the Country ; terriSc Storm in 1788,-24. Eve of the Retolution. 

1. On tlie approach of the year 1789, affairs as- chap, 
sumed a new aspect in Europe. The spirit of free- 
dom was on the eve of awaking from a slumber of P' 
centuries. Her recent nativity in the new world had aeiVatioii*. 
rekindled her dormant flame in the old ; the example 
of the American States in abjuring British bondage 
had evinced the indomitable power with which liberty 
nerves a people's ann, and how irresistible is their 
energy when excited by a systematic course of op- 
pression, or roused into action by the lofty impulse 
of their wrongs. 

2. In Europe, at this period, scarcely a vestige of state 
liberty remained, except in Britain, where she still ' "^ 
maintained her congenial seat, though a gloom hung 
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CHAP, over the land, dark as the cloud Omnipotence had cast 
' on the mind of the monarch. In Holland, also, that 



freedom which the early republicans implanted in the 
soil, yet in some degree existed, notwithstanding its 
recent abridgment by an unsuccessful attempt of the 
States to revolt from the Stadtholder. Switzerland, 
too, still sheltered it in her rocks and mountains, 
whose poverty averted tyranny's ann. But all the 
rest of the Continent lay crushed in the grasp of des- 
potism. Russia was plunged in primeval slavery : 
liberty had never breathed her inhospitable clime. In 
Austria, Prussia, and throughout Germany in general, 
the people, though not in a state of such deep degrada- 
tion, were, so far as political privileges concerned, 
in a condition of equal nonentity. Spain and Por- 
tugal were sunk in slavish superstition ; the glory 
which for centuries shed a halo on these nations 
had wholly disappeared ; and, under the misguided 
influence of religion, been succeeded by a bigotry 
more fatal to liberty than even Scythian ignorance. 
In Belgium, Norway, and Sweden, freedom was yet 
unborn. In Greece it was no more ; in Italy, but 
a name: the countries on whose glorious ground 
liberty so long reigned supreme, had succumbed to 
the sword of oppression and the rod of the persecutor, 
state of 3^ The condition of France was degenerate to the 

France ; .... 

the Mo- core. Her constitution, originally, like that of most 
nations, an elective and patriarchal monarchy,* for 
ages feudal and oppressive,! had, since the time of 
Louis XI., been almost wholly despotic, and com- 
pletely so under the fourteenth prince of that name. 
The glory which encircled the reign of the former 
monarch and the greater part of the long career of 

* Mignet, Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise, i. 5, 6 ; Paris, 1826. 
t Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ii. 121 j London, 1820. 
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the latter, having been in some degree identified with 
tlie nation's honour, had reconciled theirsubjects to that _ 
arbitrary sway which they maintained unimpaired to 
the last. But the splendid tyrant, who, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, united such mean- 
ness as a man with such magnificence as a monarch, 
had no sooner descended with infamy to the tomb 
than the Pailiament of Pai-is, previously so abject, 
began to exhibit the discontent engendered in the 
countiy by his long, expensive, and ultimately un- 
successful wars; and even annulled the dying will of I 
the despot.* Tins dissatisfaction was increased by 
the weak and flagitious reign of Louis XV. ; the 
profligacy of which Mas not redeemed by a single ray 
of honour in the king, or of glory on the kingdom, 
but marked him as one who, from an innate love for 
vice and an open contempt of virtue, pursued a career 
so studiously depraved, f that were not history but a 
record of human crimes, it would not deign to notice 
either his life or his death. Nor was the disgrace which 
the grossuess of this royal minion and bis mistresses 
reflected on the country diminished by the licentious- 
ness of Xiouis XVI's court, tliough the sovereign 
himself was pure. 

4. The nobles were no longer the high and un-T 
bending race of men who, if they tyrannized over 
their vassals, possessed courage to beard their sove- 
reign. A great number of the peerage iiad renounced 
their native dignity, and become the mere creatureo 
of the court ; but they still oppressed the people with 
an iron sway. Though devoid of their ancient spirit 
they retained their enomious privileges. To them 
and the clergy two-thirds of the land belonged ; and 

■ Thiers, HLitoira de Is Rcsoluliun Fiim^ss, i. 5 ; Paris, 1827. 
t Bulingbralu'i Worlw, iii. 117) L<uid0n,1754. 
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I'-fiHAP. were almost exempt from taxation. AH tliehonoura 
_ of the state were exclusively reserved for the two 
bodies, and confined to a small number, generally the 
most vicious, of these. Nobles only could be officers 
in the army, and enjoy the high employments of civil 
government. The counti-y swarmed with a hundred 
thousand high-descended drones ;* for nobility com- 
prehended not merely lineal inheritors of titles, but 
also their kinsmen, and numberless officials or sine- 
curists, who purchased aristocratic appointments 
from the court, and thus became entitled to all the 
rank and exemptions of the order. A wealthy farmer 
of taxes, or other public servant, no sooner acquired a 
fortune by peculation from the revenue, than he has- 
tened to secure it by purchasing a patent of nobility ; 
and thus became free of contributions to the state. 
The nobles, besides, possessed many odious privileges : 
though the highest places were not beyond their reach, 
the humblest prey was not beneath their grasp. 
An Eaglisii tourist who traversed France before its 
revolutionary outburst, was joined iu the course of his 
journey by a poor woman in the meridian of life, but 
bearing all the indications of age. She said, " It 
was a sad country ; her husband had but a morsel of 
land, a cow, and a famished little liorse, to support 
themselves and seven children ; yet they had to pay 
nfranchar (42 lbs.) of wheat and three chickens to 
one noble, four fianchars of oats and one chicken, 
with some money to another; besides heavy church 
dues and state taxes." She entertained some faint hopes 
of relief, but said not n'hen, and knew not whence. 
" It was reported that something was to he done by 
some great folks for such poor ones, but she did not 
know who, nor how ;" " God send us better times," 



■ MadunedeStaeliCEDnw, il 
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she added, " for the taxes crusli us to the earth."* chap. 
" Oh I" exclaims the amiable traveller, after depict- . 
lag another still more exquisite scene of woe, " Oh! 
what have kings, and ministers, and nobles, here to 
answer for!""]" The few aristocrats who lived on 
their own domains were generally engaged in those 
grinding oppressions which connect the rich with 
the indigent ;| but the greater part of the body were 
the obsequious slaves of the court, where those fierce 
conflicts with which their ancestors shook a throne's 
stability had gradually merged into base contests for 
the frivolous posts they aspired to obtain, and should 
have disdained to possess. The titles their fore- 
fatliera had acquired by pre-eminence of valour were 
DOW distinguished chiefly by prominence in folly; 
and yet all these minions, who insensibly passed from 
youth to age without displaying either the spirit of 
the one or the wisdom of the other, H'ere considered 
noble merely because their progenitors had been men. 
A few only of all the number stood aloof from this 
muversal degeneracy ; or bestowed a thought on 
alleviating the suflerings of the oppressed. In ge- 
neral the cai-e of the nobility was concentrated in 
themselves, and bestowed on those fopperies which 
aid rank to fritter life away. Immersed in private 
pleasures, they were wholly insensible to those dic- 
tates of public principle which so gallantly sustain 
the patriot amid the vicissitudes of life, aud so grace- 
fully support him when summoned by the angel of 
death. 

5. The clergy, the other privileged order in the^^"_ 
state, was a formidable phalanx, eighty thousand 
strong,|| consisting of two classes ; one, destined for 

• Atlhur Toung, TtaTeU, i. 134 j Biiry St. Edomiids, 1792, -f Ibid,, p. 84. 

X Miciutosh, Viiidicia.-GBl1icEB,p.lSU; LddiIod, 17yl, 

II ChaleaubriBud, Gtud. Hiatoiiq., p. 2-ii ; Paris, 1837. 
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rich itml idle preferments ; the second, to laborious 
_ poverty.* The higher benefices of the church were 
exclusively reserved for the nobles : and those who 
held them were more distinguished for intrigues at 
court than devotion in the cloister. Most of tlie 
bishops and abbots abjured sacerdotal tor secular 
pursuits ; and numbers possessed great political 
talents, though generally marred by the chicanery 
characteristic of churchmen in every age. A few, 
indeed, had, in this capacity, acquired an European 
reputation, who, in their dioceses, were known only 
as keen fleecers of their flocks, and tierce extorters of 
those tithes which priests so often consider Chris- 
tianity's sole chann. Servile while seeking, grasping 
when they obtained office; insolent to the people, 
obsequious to the court, these ecclesiastical states- 
men commenced theh' career by shearing the subject, 
and iinished it by ruining the state. Tlie humble 
clergy were in general praiseworthy; as poverty pre- 
cluded them from such temptations, and plebeian 
birth placed promotion, whether in church or state, 
beyond their reach. Their utility, however, was 
counterpoised by a spirit of intolerance which 
prompted them to decry all sects but their own, and 
to exact from their followers that passive obedience 
everywhere so degrading to the human mind, and in 
France, productive of the fiercest acts of revolutionary 
violence. In this respect, the ilUberality of the hum 
ble churchmen equalled the licentiousness of the 
high. Bigots to tlieir own religion, tliey recognized 
not the truth, that all creeds are alike respectaltle 
now, and may be equally redemptive hereafter, if the 
heart be pui-e and its oblation sincere. Like the 
nobles they contributed oothing to support the state, 

* Hit;nel, i. 8. 
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except a slight tax, which pressed chiefly on the chap 

poorer orders, who passed a wretched existence in 

penury, while the superior revelled in wealth. In- 
stead of money, they were supposed to give it the he- 
nefit of their prayers,* hut this appropriate species of 
supply afforded no relief to the exhausted treasury. 

6. The court, composed of the nobility and higher The Com 
clergy, presented a combination of the vices of both. 
Engaged in idle pageants, or immersed in low de- 
haucheiy, the one so oppressive to the people, the 
other so destructive to themselves, the courtiers 
failed to observe the imperceptible but incessant ad- 
vance of human thought ; and maintained, in the 
eighteenth century, all the glittering barbarism and 
feudal opinions of the fifteenth. They considered 
man as an instrument made for monarcliy, not mo- 
narchy as an institution created by man ; and though 
the crown was hourly crumbling to dust, they lookedt 
on as if regal institutions were subject neither tq 
destruction nor decay. It was not until the founda- 
tions were uudermined that they suspected the edifice 
in danger, or awoke to the peril of a throne filled by 
a king who, in his subjects, inspired no awe, and a 
queen who had lost their affection. The exhaustion 
of the source which sujiplied their profusion gave the 
first indication of the impendingruin; but a temporary 
relief having been obtained, they pursued their pro? 
digal career as if still basking in the brightest bcitms 
of fortune. A day of dismal suffering liad already 
dawned upon the nation; yet the miseiy of the peo- 
ple never cost them a sigh or a tliought. In the 
year 1775, a multitude of despairing men and dis- 
tracted women, impelled by famine, pain, and sorrow, 
repaired to Versailles, vociferating for relief In 

- Mignet, i. '.I. 
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answer to their supplicatioD, two of them were hanged, 
for experiment of a new gibbet forty feet high* The 
rest were sent home to die, — or to live as they might ; 
for them a court had no commiseration, the church no 
care. Unfed, untaught, unheeded, they knew neither 
fort in life, nor consolation in death. The sym- 
pathy of a court, and the charity of a church, generally 
begin at home ; and end where they began. 
The 7. The people were in a state of abject servitude. 

I"'' *' All those rights of the nation and forms of the con- 
stitution, which alleviated or concealed their feudal 
degradation, had either been destroyed by violence or 
impaired by time. Serfdom was impressed on their 
foreheads in colours indelible as the dye that stains 
the Ethiop's brow ; and millions were born to no in- 
heritance but slavery. One-third only of the land 
belonged to them, and from this were levied not 
merely the taxes which supported the state, and 
tithes to sustain the church, but also oppressive tri- 
butes for the nobles. Their sole duty was considered 
to be submission to this tyranny, and payment of 
Population ^^^^^ exBctions, Their land could scarcely be deemed 
their own; it was theirs only for the purpose of 
contributing to the enjoyment of others. They were 
permitted to toil, but denied recreation ; they were 
not allowed to hunt or kill the game on their own 
grounds — it was considered the exclusive property of 
the nobles ; and their territory was either devastated 
by incessant irruptions of these in pursuit of it, or 
desolated by wolves and wild boars, whose numbers, 
presei-ved for aristocratic pleasure, laid whole pro- 
vinces in ruin.t Torn from their homes to recruit 
the army, they had no hope of promotion ; for a ple- 
beian, however great in military talent, or pre-emi- 

• Lacretcllt!, IliatouadB France, ti. 454-426) Paris, 1S19. 
t Aithur Yaung.i. 4S. 
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nent for personal bravery, could never rise above the ciiap. 

rank of a private soldier. Science and indiistry were 

almost equally shackled ; a man could engage in no ^'^''■ 
art, pursue no profession, until he bought a qualifica- 
tion from the court. The commercial population 
were not so persecuted, because their efiforts to en- 
rich themselves tended to enrich the kingdom ; and 
the one could not be injured without impoverishing 
the other. But they were exclusively confined to 
their grade ; enterprise however successful, and ge- 
nius however great, were rewarded with no distinc- 
tion. Justice was uncertain or polluted. In the Justke. 
country it was generally dispensed by the lords of the 
soil, subject to corruption or caprice; and if in the 
towns it ilowed from a purer source, it was so dear as 
to be altogether beyond the attainment of the poor; 
for the highest judicial oflSces being openly bought 
and sold,* the expensive process of its distribution 
only afforded facility for oppression by the rich. 
Liberty was unknown ; or if mentioned it was only 
in accents of despair by the people, and of derision by Liberty, 
their rulers. Personal freedom was constantly vio- p"bu^ 
lated by arbitrary arrests ;f while public liberty could °".''?^' 
not be said to exist ; as the press was enthralled by 
a censorship which rigidly excluded all but licentious- 
ness. The people bad indeed their ancient Parlia- 
ments, whose prerogative was to control the king, 
and even to annul his edicts ; for these had not the 
force of law unless registered by parliament. But 
this privilege was more nominal than real. Under 
even the weakest of their kings it conferi-ed little 
power, and was easily counteracted either by intrigue 
or by force ; and under such a prince as Louis XIV. 
who, when parliament remonstrated as a part of the 

• Thivn,!. 19. t Lettrt.1 de Cachet. 
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HAP. state, haughtily replied that " the state was iiimself ;"* 
it was openly disregarded, and the monarch reigned 
a despot uncontrolled. On his death, however, the 
parliaments, which liad degenerated into mere tools 
of tyranny, reiterated these rights ; and, under better 
auspices, contended with the privileged orders for 
their restoration. The nation, hitherto the willing 
slave of the sovereign, both in his wars and lus plea- 
sures, was now exhausted by long hostilities; and 
indulging in repose, with the reflection it brings, the 
people began to regard these struggles with attention, 
and to discern the germs of freedom they contained. 
But the court viewed with indifference such signs of 
discontent ; and while it obtained money for expendi- 
ture, cared little for a strife in which the combatants 
displayed more animosity against each other than 
towards itself. In expectation of their mutual ex- 
haustion, by which it hoped to protit,f the govern- 
ment foresaw not that the mass of mankind must 
eventually triumph ; and forgot that monarchy may 
die, a church will decay, and a peerage perish, but 
the people exist for ever. 

8. While the countiy was in this state of discontent 
■ and degradation at home, its honour was equally 
tarnished abroad. The military glory which attended 
the outset of Louis XIV's reign, had wholly dis- 
appeared towards its decline ; and the defeats her 
arms then sustained had not been redeemed by any 
Bubsequent successful achievements ; unless the assist- 
ance she bestowed on England's revolted colonies be 
reckoned in the number. And if it were deemed so 
by thosewho enthusiastically hailed the dawn of liberty 
in America, they considered the honour then acquired 
by France to have been effaced by that feebleness 

• BollngbKl(e,iii. 57. t Mignel, i. 17. 
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the government afterwards displayed in allowinfj 
Holland to be overrun by a Prussian army, and Poland 
to be ovenvhelnied by Russia.* The French army, 
meanwhile, was brave as ever. Hopeless servitude 
had not extinguished the spirit of tlie soldiers ; though 
the rule which Imposed nobility as a qualification, 
had nearly expelled talent from command ; and both 
it and the nation panted to recover their lost station 
in Eui-ope. J3ut though the troops were formidable, 
their head was powerless ; and possessed even less 
authority than when Frederick the Great, in con- 
tempt of the French monarch's abject pusillanimity, 
exclaimed that " were he king of France, not a shot 
should be fired on the Continent without his will." 
9. A British poet commemorates in stately strains 
" 'I'he might that slumbers in a poaaanl's arm ;'> 
hut there is a nobler power, which neither sleeps nor 
slumbers, in the human breast — a passion for liberty, 
conveyed from the cradle and carried to the tomb. 
In every age a hatred of oppression has been im- 
planted ill the soul of man ; divine in its origin, 
enduring as his existence. The highest are not 
beyond its influence, nor the humblest beneath its 
inspiration. It is coeval with creation, and destined 
to be contemporaneous witli its fall. All living 
beings yield to its dictates : the same sense ivhicii 
impels the meanest reptile to recoil on the foot that 
spurns, excites the mightiest animal to revolt against 
the hand tliat strikes it. In man, a spirit such as this 
recognises not time, condition, nor place : though 
silent in the bosom of the slave, its existence is 
inherent as in that of the freeman ; and the power 
whicli is but dormant in Siberia's serfs, now animated 
the sons of France, with a flame glowing as tliut 

• TliierB, i. *23, f Campball, PleaButus uf Hope, pwC 1. 
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which once illumined the hills of Rome and plains of 

_ Greece. 

10. The works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
French philosophers — those deathless productions 
which hyprocrisy condemns, but history will con- 
secrate, wliich strip priestcraft of its cunning, and 
tyranny of its cloak — contributed to fan tlie flame. 
Though tlie first of these illustrious men was a sceptic 
in religion, the second a visionary in politics, and the 
greater part of their followers substituted superficial 

\ aopliistry for sublime philosophy, they all taught the 
mind to respect no antiquated institution which 
reason rejects, and to reject no modern innovation 
which reason reveres. And as time, which destroys 
gi-oundless opinions, but confirms rational reflections,* 
had partially corroborated their principles, and left 
truth established after illusion disappeared, their 
influence became great ; for in the end men of 
meditation govern the world ; and however neglected 
while living, attain supremacy when dead. Re- 
flection generally gives way to action, and the pen 
yields to the sword, in present importance; but the 
lustre of the philosopher brightens when the laurels 
of the conqueror fade. The power of a writer begins 
when that of the warrior ends, and though war had 
for centuries been identified with the national character 
of France, its inhabitants were now subdued by that 
mental charm which submits centuries to reason's eye. 
True philosophy, however, was soonrepliiced by erring 
Epeculation; and the government, through blind con- 
fidence in its own stability, or the Machiavellic policy 
of injuring another state, encouraged the wildest 
abstract schemes, without surmising their possible 

iriE judiciu cmifiimat. — Cicero, 
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application to itself. Iii)erty in Philadelphia was chap. 
extolled, while not a vestige existed in Paris: and_ 
court minions chaunted hymns to the freedom of 
another country, who never hreathed its air in their 
own. 

11. The conduct of the Court of France during 
the American Revolution, — bo unjust to a kingdom, 
but so useful to mankind,* so treacherous to another 
eovereign, and so fatal to its own, — recoiled with 
rapid retribution. In an hour more evil for himself, 
than for the monarch from ivhoni he helped to wrench 
a nobler ealm, the French king concurred with his 
cabinet in the ungenerous impulse to humble a rival 
power; and sent assistance to Britain's revolted 
colonies, without reflecting that by contributing to 
overlurn the throne of a brother sovereign be under- 
mined bis own. He discovered with regret,-)" when 
regret was unavailing, that in aiding to estabhsh one 
republic he unconsciously laid the foundation of 
another ; and displayed the weakness of a mind, 
inconsistent, if not insincere, by crusliing democracy 
at home while he fomented it abroad. Foreign 
treachery is appropriately succeeded by domestic ty- 
ranny. In the hour when his court was celebrating the 
arrival of Franklin, America's illustrious ambassador, 
lie launchi^d an edict to exclude all officers from the 
army, who could not shew nobility for four gene- 
rations.J But this insane attempt was abortive, 
and only accelerated the revolution it was designed 
to avert. All rational men received it with indig- 
nation ; and it was not likely to make the impression 
desired on the minds of Lafayette and the band of 
gallant adventurers who shared in the dangers of the 

• Chateaubriand, (Euvces, i. 2b7 ; Pane, 1837. 

j- Burke'sWotk>,ii.31S; Londim, IS3>I. 

I Cainp n, Memoiiea de, i. 22j; London, IS'23. 
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CHAP. American War, and on its termination returned home, 
^' ambitious of honour, and deserving of distinction. 



determined to live in freedom or to die with glory. 
Distress 12. But though native philosophy and foreign 
Treasury. Strife excitcd the inflammable mass, the poverty of the 
government was the immediate cause of combustion. 
The treasury was destitute of those resources which 
in days of modern degeneracy constitute both the 
power of an individual, and the strength of a nation. 
Exhausted by the victories of one war, and the 
reverses of another; the first producing no gain, 
the second no glory ; the financial distress gradually 
increasing from the era of Louis XIV., had now 
attained a crisis equally di£Bicult for the government 
to alleviate, and for the people to endure. The 
annual deficiency in the revenue amounted to eight 
millions sterling,* though the subjects groaned under 
imposts, and the state under debt. In this period of 
destitution a new power sprung up, whose voice was 
unheard in the hour of prosperity. The nation 
groaned, and parliament re-echoed its murmurs 
in accents which caused the most heedless to ponden 
Louis XV., though devoted to sensuality alone, 
observed the approach of that struggle which should 
assign to a monarchy those limits of existence, pre- 
scribed by nature to the meanest under regal sway. 
But too selfish to abandon his prodigal career, he 
only confirmed the rising opinion that, as government 
is an institution created by human wisdom to protect 
Imman weakness, and provide for human wants,f on 
the whole that is the best which shields its subjects 
most, and costs them least. 
Forerun- J 3^ g^^jj^ ^^s the statc of Fraucc when that star 

ners ox tne 
Revolution 

♦ Necker, Compte "Readu, passim ; Paris, 1789 ; and Mignet, i. 27. 

t Burke's Reflections, &c., i. 403. 
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of revolution arose, which was destiiied so long to c 
blaze on lier horizon ; purifying her political atmo- _ 
■spliere, but blighting almost all on whom it shone ; de- 
stroying her ancient monarcliy, and one of the weakest 
'Ifiugs that ever sat upon her throne. Though it fell 
Jike a thunder shaft on this bewildered prince, the 
fcipending danger had long been apparent. A super- 
ficial English nobleman,* nearly forty yeai-s before, 
proclaimed its advent, with a certainty which in some 
degree removes the ridicule attached to political 
prediction. Even Louis XV. foresaw its approach; 
but too heaiiless to be affected by a peril wliich could 
endanger only his distant offspring, he attempted 
neither to avert its courfie, nor to alleviate its fury, 
and, satisfied if the monarchy endured his time, the 
royal rake merely exclaimed " Liet my grandson 
beware, "f 

14. Louis XVI., when he ascended the throne l 
»f his ancestors, was in the flower of his youth, and 
ftossessed many qualities which might have rendered 
him acceptable, both as a man and as a monarch, had 
it been his fate to have lived in less excited times. 
A royal education, which cultured no talent, had 
not deteriorated an inherently mild disposition; nor 
liad the pi-ofligacy of tlie court, in ivhich he was 
brought up, contaminated his natural inclination to 
virtue. Ardently devoted to his queen, the beautiful 
Bnd brilliant, but unfortunate Marie Antoinette, he ai 
readily yielded to that ascendancy which her aspiring ^ 
and energetic mind could not fail to acquire over one 
BO ductile as his own ; and the sentiments she enter- 
tained were but little in unison with those of the 
nation. Inured from her infancy to the despotic 
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principles of Austria, she could ill brook the new 
_ feelings that were bursting on the majority of her 
adopted country : and the vivacity of an inconsiderate 
temper naturally induced her to join in the dissipated 
gaiety of the minority. Louis, alternately swayed by 
his wife and the minister Maurepas, received from 
the one those absolute ideas of regal power, which 
he always retained ;* and from the other that vacil- 
lating inclination which he never reuounced.f The 
king thus iu the outset of bis reign displayed those 
principles of high prerogative which gave rise to his 
subjects' complaints, and exhibited that irresolute 
chai'acter ^vhich became the source of bis own 
calamities. Accessible alike to good and evil counsel,^ 
he was destitute of the decision, useful in all, but 
indispensable in momentous times; and incapable of 
distinguishing between the ment of timely concession, 
»nd the odium of undue resistance. His early con- 
cessions to the just demands of the people w6re 
generally conferred in a tone of arrogant condescension 
or insulting menace, and invariably neutralized by the 
influence of the court ; and when the period arrived 
for repressing their destructive exactions, his constitu- 
tional timidity prevented him from opposing the requi- 
site resistance. Had he lived in a tranquil age, he 
might have been a popular king in France, and in any 
country have earned that designation of " Father of 
the People," which sovereigns so often assume, sud 
so seldom deseiTe : the annals of his reign would 
have been tiresome,§ and the voice of history un- 
heard. But in the eventful era when he ascended 
the throne, any amiable quality he possessed, tended 

* Madame dc Stsvl, Conaiderationg, &e,, c. 21. 
f Bcitrana de MuUetille, Hiat da ■& Rev. de France, i. 6 j-6S i Puris, 1 SO I . 

: Ui^net, L 6!). 
{ " Happy," »aj-» MonleBquieu. " «e tbe iwoplc whose anaalB aie tedioui !" 
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unly to iiccelerate the deEtruction of himself, and chap. 
tiie iidvent of those calamities that ovenvhelined his ' 
country. 

15. The ministei" Maurepas, an old courtiei" to^hE 
whom Xiouis first committed the reins of government, Maun-piu. 
pursued that temporizing policy which averts no 
eventual evil ; and having excited the distrust of the 
court, by appointing popular coadjutors, as well as 
lost the confidence of the people hy abjuring popular 
principles, he was driven from office by the united 
inijiulse of both. Turgot, a disciple of the great Turgot. 
Sully, succeeded to his place. The new premier 
was a man simple in his habits, upright in his con- 
duct, firm and profound, but not brilliant ; yet pos- 
sessing capacity to discern abuses, and courage to 
redress them. Sincerely attached to the great body 
of the nation, he was revered by it in return ; and as 
Louis, whose fluctuating character varied with every 
change in his ministry, at first strenuously supported 
him, he entered on a course of reformation with 
alacrity. But he was thwarted in all his measures 
by the court and nobility, to whom such a man 
hecaine odious, in proportion as he grew popular ; 
and the king yielding to their instigation, discharged 
the minister whom, a short time before, he described 
as the only one in his dominions, besides himself, 
friendly to the people.* Turgot quitted office with 
a character which popular applause could not elevate, 
nor patrician envy debase ; and tlie courtiers, by 
driving away the minister, effectually destroyed their 
master. He was succeeded by Necker, a Genevese, Necier. 
who had amassed a large fortune as a banker, and 
in a private station excited hopes which he never 
realized iu public. Possessing integrity, and not 
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. destitute of ability, but without the mental grasp and 
_ profundity of his predecessor, this official was vain, 
approaching to weakness ; affected moderation in 
every measure, and information on every subject; 
believed he was able to control the course of events, 
when in reality he was only carried along by the 
current. 
^;, 16. Financial talent, and the confidence he inspired 
in capitalists, constituted Necker's chief recom- 
mendation. By these means he temporarily restored 
order in the treasury, and hope to the nation : while 
his greater flexibility rendered him less repugnant 
than Turgot to the court. But his measures were 
temporizing, and provided only for the transient hour. 
More decisive acts were necessary to recruit the 
exhausted treasury. When loans could no longer 
be raised, it became imperative to reduce the extra- 
vagance of the courtiers; and as his propositions 
were then equally unacceptable wjtli those of the 
other, he was opposed and obliged to retire ; after 
shewing an aptitude for narrow details,* and unfit- 
ness for great conceptions, more worthy of a steward 
than a statesman, more becoming in a money-changer 
than in the controller of a nation. 

17. The next minister was Calonne, an able man, 
but without either private or public principle ; super- 
ficial, yet brilliant, and fruitful in resources ; of a 
bold ardent temper, great eloquence, and still greater 
confidence. Though he neither enjoyed nor deserved 
popularity, these qualifications, more dazzling than 
solid, rendered his assumption of power by no means 
disagreeable to the country, while his fascinating 
manners made him acceptable to the court, and his 
plausible proposals excited confidence in the credulous 

■ Hacinloih'a Vind. Gall., p. 30 ; sail Mignct, I :i9. 
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king, who was now growing sensible to the perils of chap. 
his situation, and to the sufferings of his siilijertR. 
Louis's mental distress, arising from either source, 
was great, and daily increased. He in vain attempted 
to alleviate the burdens of the nation by reducing 
his own expenditure: such reductions, though con- 
siderable, were wholly ineffectual, and generally 
counteracted by the courtiers who surrounded the 
queen. 

18. Meanwhile the state of the treasury grew des- ^j'^''^"^';* "^ 
perate under the auspices of Calonne, who, reversing 
the system of Necker, substituted expense for economy, 
in the vain expectation of promoting industry ; and 
profiision for parsimony, with the still vainer hope of 
allaying discontent.* In a few years, loans had been 
raised to the amount of sixteen hundred and forty- 
six millions of francs (£55,840,000) ; and yet these, 
with the whole amount of the taxes, were insufficient 
forthe current expenditure. The public coffers were 
empty, and it was impossible to replenish them by 
new imposts on a people already groaning under 
existing burdens, and rapidly awakening to a sense 
of their wrongs as well as of their rights. A deep 
impression of abuse, and determination to resist it, 
were now universal, not only in the lower ranks, 
but also amongst those of the nobility and clergy 
who were independent of the court. This originally 
inconsiderable body was now daily augmented by 
the reductions in the royal household ; the persons 
thus dismissed adding clamours which sprang from 
private motives, to those raised under the impulse 
of patriotism. Still the government expenditure 
required to be provided ; and Calonne, seeing the 
people alike unable and unwilling to support fresh ex- 

• Alison's HUlorr of Europe, i. 101 ; Edinburgh, 1833, 
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MHAP. actions, first attempted to supply it by suppressing 
_court bounties: but finding this relief inadequate, 
necessity impelled him to a patriotic course, and he 
determined to levy contributions from the privileged 
orders, hitherto exempted from taxation. 

19. With this view he summoned the Notables, 
an assembly of the chief nobles, clergy, and magis- 
trates of the kingdom. A similar suggestion had 
previously been made by Turgot and Necker; but 
abandoned, partly through the influence of the court, 
which dreaded innovation, and partly in despair, -by 
the ministers tbemselves, who foresaw the improba- 
bility of submission to an impost. The king now sin- 
cerely concurred in the proposal which Calonne, though 
no longer sanguine, considered the sole remedy for the 
national disasters. Tlie event justified the minister's 
anticipations ; he met the assembly with apparent con- 
fidence ; displayed equal address and eloquence in the 
submission of his measures ; detailed the exhaustion 
of the treasury on bis advent to power, and followed 
the immemorial official rule, by ascribing it to his 
predecessors ; especially to Necker, whose reply was 
so unsatisfactory that he was sent into exile. But 
this triumph was short in duration ; Calonne no sooner 
disclosed his intention to raise supplies by aterritorial 
tax, than the assembly, whose finances it would 
affect, opposed, and demanded bis dismission ; to 
which the king assented, though not without regret ; 
and Calonne, retiring into England, pursued by the 
maledictions of a nation which he hurried to ruin, 
and vainly attempted to save, is no longer heard of in 
history. 

20. It was the misfortune of Louis XVI . to change 
bis government alternately at the dictation of the 
courtiers, or the caprice of his councils ; and each 
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iiiiiiister was generally followed Ity a more worthless chap. 

successor. Caloutie, dismissed on the instant his con- 

duct became praiseworthy, was replaced by Brienne, 
arclibishop of Toulouse, who, when out of office, had 
violently attacked his rival's measures; and adopted 
them immediately on entering it. The uew premier 
was oneof those aspiring priests who, by base intrigue 
and baser superstition, acquired paramount authority 
over tlie court ; and obtained the control of a king- 
dom, without ])ossessing a single qualiticatiou to 
govern men in this world, or guide them to the next. 
Weak, headstrong, and ambitious, uascnipulous and 
daring iu the conception of his plans, but feeble and 
vacillating in their execution; he entered on his 
measures without penetration or retlection, and aban- 
doiided them without perseverance or regret. Female 
influence and chicanery were the instruments by 
which he gained elevation, and by such unn-orthy 
means he trusted to maintain it. Yet on his entrance 
into power he was in some degree popular ; chiefly 
in consequence of having displaced CiJonne, who had 
become the object of a hatred as strong as latterly it 
was unmerited, and, like him, he at flrst found the 
control of the Notables easy ; because in their eager- 
ness to remove his predecessor, they even pledged 
themselves to consent to his proposals.* A decree for 
the institution of a land-tax, and another for the 
abrogation of the corv^es, a species of personal ser- 
vitude which pressed heavily on the rural population, 
were accordingly passed without interruption ; and 
other acts for the relief of the country might have 
been adopted by the assembly, if urged by the 
minister with resolution. But the zeal he displayed 
on acceding to authority Avas soon relaxed ; and 
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in proportion as it subsided, the opposition of the 
_ piivileged orders increased. Their representsitives in 
the parliament of Paris rejected the most important 
of IJis measures whea submitted for confirmation ; 
and declared that a territorial tribute could be im- 
posed only by the states-general, or congregated 
assembly of all classes in the nation. The nobles and 
clergy, by thus refusing on pretence of patriotism to 
tax themselves, produced the revolution, 

31. The woi-ds states- general were no sooner 
uttered than they spread throughout the country with 
electric rapidity ; and all orders concurred in demand- 
ing the convocation of this body, which had not as- 
sembled since the year 1614. Brieone in vain at- 
tempted to stifle the ci-y by banishing the parliament 
which gave it birth; and, under bis auspices, La- 
moignon, the keeper of the seals, with equal futility, 
devised a scheme to avoid the meeting of the states, 
as well as annul the power of the parliament, by 
instituting a cour plenicre, or selection from the 
leading orders in the kingdom, who should act as a 
substitute for the one, and supplant all but the judicial 
functions of the other. Preparations for this despotic 
design were made with equal activity and secrecy. 
Artisans were employed day and night at the royal 
press in multiplying copies of a charter, to be distri- 
buted throughout the country ; and a regiment of 
guards surrounded the building to prevent all publi- 
city till the plan should be ready for promulgation. 
But wherever a secret exists there is danger of dis- 
covery ; and discovery invariably defeats such designs. 
The parliament, equally with the inhabitants of Paris, 
were tilled with vague apprehensions ; and the pos- 
session of a copy of the proposed institution, wliich 
D'Esprenienil, one of their members, obtained by cor- 
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i'iipt!ii|; a workman, was not calculated to diminish ciiap. 
their alarm. They immediately passed resolutions ' 
intended at once to anticipate, and avert the invasion 
of their privileges. The government in vain tried to 
terrify them by apprehending the patriotic member; 
his fellow-senators, when a military officer entered 
to arrest, refused to betray him, and exclaimed, "We 
are all D'Espremenils :"* and though the deputy, 
withMonsambert,an associate compromised, devotedly 
disclosed himself, to tenninate a captivity in which 
the whole assembly was held for twenty hours by a 
troop of dragoons, the spirit of the others remained 
unsubdued. The nation supported the parliament, 
and the minister soon discovered that though a king 
may confer power, the voice of a kingdom alone can 
confirm it. After a protracted struggle with the 
refractory members, in which he alternately employed 
mean negociation and arrogant menace, without 
evincing either dignity in the one or determination 
in the other, Brienne succumbed, and retired to ob- 
scurity, laden nith the plunder and execration of 
an indignant country. Louis, in appointing his suc- 
cessor, complied with the wishes of his people ; 
Necker was recalled from banishment ; and, by his 
financial resources, order was temporarily restored ; 
all parties anticipating relief from the assemblage of 
the states-general. 

22. This important body was composed of thi-ee Tho statet 1 
branches ; the nobles, the clergy, and third estate, or 
commons, comprehending the provincial magistrates, 
those engaged in law and commerce, farmers, and 
other classes of the people. Analogous to the British 
parliament in its origin and design, tlie states-gene- 
ral had gradually sunk into an assembly of slaves, 

■ BesenvBl, MemoiietdB, ill. 36Sj Paria, 1805. 
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I CHAP, summoned in periods of distress, to grant sub- 
„ sidies to the monarch.* Tlie government of France, 
however, had been so long despotic, that its subjects 
had not, during nearly two centuries, been congre- 
gated even for this degrading object ; and consider- 
able doubts existed as to the mode of constituting 
an assembly so long in desuetude, but now evidently 
destined to perform a momentous part. In former 
meetings the third estate was sometimes the same in 
number with each of the others ; at other periods it 
eiiuulled both united. But, as the three branches 
then voted separately, the numbers of the popular 
division were immaterial ; as it was invariably neu- 
tralized by the privileged orders, and thus deprived 
of all importance. Now, however, it became a sub- 
ject of weighty debate whether the commons should 
only equal each of the others in number, and vote in 
the same chamber ; or be strong as both united, and 
act separately, as in the British legislature. The 
increased importance of the popular branch, which 
possessed a lai-ge share of the country's wealth, and 
a still larger of its intelligence, demanded increased 
representation ; and increase were futile unless in a 
single assembly. Yet, on the other hand, the gravity 
of legislation and the necessity of arresting rash re- 
solutions, required a second chamber for due debbe- 
ration. In a meeting of the Notables, it was resolved 
tliat the commons should only equal the clergy and 
nobles in numlier, and that each order should observe 
the ancient custom of voting by itself. But this re- 
solution was annulled by the government; which 
doubled the tliird estate, in expectation of at once ac- 
quiring popularity, and resenting the obduracy dis- 
played by the privileged orders. The court and these 

• Bailly, Memuirei do, i. 1 IS; Patia, 1796. 
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t were thus in collision: and Necker, wlio knew not chap. 

I how to lessen future danger by removing present 

I difficulties, leaving the important question of a sepa- 
I rate chanilier undecided, originated all the calamities 
\ thiit followed.* 

33. The minister secured his aim, by obtaining a Diaasirona 

I -111- 1 1.1 SlateuftW 

I transient breath oi popular applause ; and the court Coumrj' ; 
I even entertained Lopes of enlisting the commons in 
I the contest which subsisted between the privileged 
I orders and itself; but the first was ephemeral, and 
I the other delusive. The tranquillity so established 
I was ominous as the calm which precedes the tempest. 
[Extreme discontent and suffering prevailed through- 
Bout the nation. Tlie former had already produced 
I those memorable clubs, wliich afterwards exerted an 
I influence so fatal to the country. The latter was 
I caused by a famine greater than any since the end of 
lliouis XIV's reign, the result of a hurricaift sur- 
I passing jn violence all experienced for centuries. 
I In midsummer 1788, a furious tornado and terrific Terrific 
I ha* storm bm-st forth, which swept the harvest from juQ^ires. 
I tile fields, destroyed the vintage in the ground ; laid 
of the fairest provinces in ruins, and, in an 
lour, produced such desolation that the weak who 
ritnessed, believed it the forerunner of the final day; 
Iftnd even strong minds regarded its effect widi dismay. 

24. Such were the gloomy omens under which the K»eofiii.' 

, 1 ■ y .1 Revolulioa 

■ 1788 closed m France : the elements themselves 
ieniing to forebode the political storm that followed, 
tthe world has less to dread from elemental than 
I human convulsions ; and terrible as the conflicts 
nature are, they were infinitely less devastating 
Btfaan those about to arise amongst men. 



* Najiokoii, in Uuiu 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

"l. Approach of the ReToIulion— 2. The Elertiom for the StatM-GeneS^ 
Heveilioa Kiot in Paris — 3. PtOYincial Elactioua; Miraheau. — i. The 
States-GenEial.— 5. Opening uf the Slates.— 6. Tbe King's Speech.— r. 
Dlsaearioa of the OideiB, and FormaliQn of National Assembly.—S. Alann 
of the Nobles ; Commoni meet in Tennis. Court.— 9. The folly of the 
Court ; the King's iafatuatud Sjieech.— 10. Conduct of the Aisembly ; 
Speech ofMiiabeau.— II. Eiiltance of De Breie.— 12. Speech of Barnave. 
— 13. The Xohtes Subdued. — 14. InBubordlnation of the French Qiiards- — 
IS. Kimiisalof Necker, aad Designs of the Court. — IG. CuudiKt of the 

Assembly. — 17. Massacre of the populace bj the Prince of Lambesc 

Ocitpn ol the Nstional Guards and Tricoloured Plag.^IS. Acts of the 
Atsemblf.— 19. lasuireclioQ in Paris.— 3D. Assanlt on the BastUe. — 
31. Its Siego.— 23, And Capture.— 33. Conduct ot the Court.- 2J. Acta 
' of the Assembly ; Sjwech of Mirabenu.— 25. Reconcilialiou of the King 
and Assembly.— 26. Jo; in Puis..— 27. First Stage of tbe Revolution 
Bccomi^ed.- SB. Second Stage of the Revoiutioo.- 29. Riots la Paiia ; 
Mulders of FduIoo and Berthier. — 30. — Disturbatices in llie Provinces; 
the Metmsi Elploiion. — 31. Acts of the Assembly; Decree of Rights 

ofMaa.— 32.TheHewConstitulioii.— 33. The Kiog'i Vela 34. Throat. 

ened Natinnal Bunkrujitcy ; Averted by Mirstwau. — 35. Designa of l^^- 

beau. — 36. Feast of IheBiidy Guards. — 37. losunectiou in consequence. 

38. Outburst at Vereaillrs.— 39. Arrival of Lafayalte.— 40. Attack On Om 
Palace, and removal of the (Dourt to Paris.— 41. Emigtitian, and Condoct 
of lbs Emigrants. — 12. Character of the Duke of Orleaiu. — 43. Decline 
of Hicabeau, and Sieye*. — 44. Reform of the Church. — 4£>. Canspiiaw 
and Coademnation of Fatras. — 46. Conatitutioual Oath. — 47. Conduct of 
the Court, and corruption of Miraheau. — 48. His Cbaractur. — 49. The 

Jacobin Club; the Feuillans.— 50. Celebration of the CouslitiitioD. 

51. Revolt ofihe Military at Meti and Niuici.—j2. Abulitionof Nobililj; 
Final Retirement and Character of Necket,- S3. Designs and Death of 
Miiabenu. — 54. Epitome of his Life. — 55. Coosequpnces of his death; 
King's contemplated Flight— 56. Flight of the Royal Family to Va- 
reEuBs.— 57. Their Return to Paris.— 58. The Consequences of.— 59. 
Dissolution of the Assembly. — 60. Its Character and Conduct. 

CHAP. 1. The year 1789 dawned with a threatening aspect. 
' ' - Everytliing forebotled revolution, which it was now 
Iii789-i79l. evident might be protracted, but could not be averted. 
The country was slumbering on a volcano, whose 
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, eruption alone could eradicate the enormous abuses ceap. 
' accumulated by the misrule of agea. ' 

2. Id the midst of this gloom the elections for the i?89. 
I states-general took place. Those in Paris were The euc 
I followed by a riot, which, originally confined to anPdris.auU 
I artisan and his operatives, eventually assumed a rjo" "" 
I political aspect, and involved hundreds in blood. By 
' the delay of the government, which lost in hesitation 
I hours that should have been devoted to action, the 
I rioters were reinforced by the restless poor, who 
\ abound in all cities, especially in excited times ; to 
whom the past and present are known only by the 
I recollection, or endurance of suffering, and the 
[ future alone presents any hope of relief ; who seldom 
experience aught of life but its bitterness, and still 
more rarely discern escape from individual misery, 
[ except through general calamity. Though tempo- 
rarily subdued, these soon reappeared as a formidable 
I body of brigands, consisting chiefly of labourere dis- 
cbai-ged from the interrupted public works, for the most 
part without a character or home.* They were sup- 
posed to be secretly organized at the expense of the 
Duke of Orleans, the first prince of the blood, yet 
I inveterate foe of the court ; and they enabled him to 
triumph over his enemies, but in the end ovenvhelmed 
I himself. 

[ 3. In the provinces the elections proceeded still Provincial 
more tuiimltuously, and amidst their uproar, uprose MS^abeau.' 
I Mirabeau, the most memorable actor in the revolution- 
I ary era. Born of a noble family, this celebrated man 
I had in childhood been the object of a father's incon- 
[ ceivable neglect, and jn youth, of his equally unnatural 
I persecution. Such treatment aroused feelings of iiidig- 
I nation in a mind naturally haughty and uubending, 
L • Mignet, i. ;e. 
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F Chap, as well as proud with the conscioiisuess of power ; 

_ and engendered that hatred of despotism which he 
1789. through life retained. Driven from his native roof, 
and pursued with ceaseless vengeance hy a father, who 
yet assumed the title of " Friend of Man,"* he had for 
years alternately wandered as an outhiw, from which 
he received self-rehance ; or been incarcerated in 
dungeons, where solitude nurtured his genius, and 
adversity taught him to know mankind, as well as 
(better still) to know himself. Passions, originally 
strong, when thus excited, led to irregularities 
equally great, exceeding even the habitual license 
of French nobles, and, as in the vices of the ele- 
vated, rendered moi-e prominent hy pre-eminent ta- 
lent. With infirmities undoubted and inherent as 
his genius, Mirabeaii now re-appeared in France, a 
candidate to represent his natural order ia the state ; 
but indignantly rejected by the nobles for the bold- 
ness of Ids opinions, he retorted with haughty defiance, 
and at once threw himself into the arms of the people, 
Ijy whom he was ardently welcomed, and elected a 
member of the commons. In their ranks he accord- 
ingly enrolled himself; and as a popular deputy 
repaired to Paris, i)anting to redress his country's 
wrongs; his resentment of public injuries being pro- 
bably inflamed by the recollection of pri\'ate insults, 
hard to endure, and harder to forget. 

■-» 4. Tlie elections having terminated, prejiarations 
were made for the iissembly of the stjites. While 
they proceeded, the court made no attempt to influence 
the sufli-ages ; as it expected the commons would 
naturally resist the nobles, and rally round the 
throne ;f baton their conclusion, when the privileged 
orders exerted themselves to obtidn the support of 

■ MatnuiicBdeMirabeau,;»ini>n; Puii!^ 1834. + Migoet, i. 38. 
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their subordinates, the courtiers resorted to similar chap. 

efforts. With tliis view the deputies of the third '__ 

estsite were assailed with alyect adulation when pre- i7bu. 
sent ; though attacked l)y baser derision in their 
absence.* Tlie rusticity of some, and the avocations 
of others — a large number of whom were provincial 
lawyers, f — might have afforded subject for sarcasm, 
or inspired reason for distrust ; but the great majority 
of the members were firm and enlightened men, who 
stood iiloof alike from the snares of the peerage, and 
smiles of the court ; and were neither to be gained 
by flattery nor coerced by fear. 

5. On the 4th of ftiay, 1789, the kmg and states- Jj;^°;°f;f 
general proceeded, in great pomp, to the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame, where the bishop of Nanci 
delivered an eloquent oration, intended to produce 
harmony, which the court, with its usual inconsistency, 

had already contrived to dispel. In compliance 
with some idle rule of eti(juette, the commons were 
treated with marked iuferiorlty, while the nobles and 
clergy received conspicuous distinction.J The greater 
number of the third estate sustained this indignity 
with silent disdain ; but the saturnine aspect of Robes- 
pierre, the cynical countenance of Alarat, and hauglity 
airof Danton, evinced how deeply it wounded others ; 
while Mirabeau, in the midst of his plebeian associates, 
displiiyed the suppressed indignation of a man whom 
the fiat of a court could neither lionour nor degrade. 

6. The speech with which Louis opened the states ThaKLng-! 
■was ill calculated to allay this hostile impression. ^"'^ ' 
His profuse professions of affection for the people 

were delivered in a tone of constrained condescension 
and covert menace,^ which gave rise to a surmise of 
iasiucerity in the one, and of weakness in the other. 

Migxct. L 39. t Burite, i. 397. ; Tbieri, i. 53. i Maciatush, i. 49. 
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I CHAP. He expressed his gratification at meeting them ia 
_terms of exaggerated joy, which his tone belied. "A 
178a. long interval," he said, "had elapsed since the last 
convocation of the states, but though they had been 
discontinued by his more recent piedecessois, he was 
not on that account dissuaded from re-establishing an 
institution fraught, as he anticipated, with new vigour 
and increased prosperity to the nation. The public 
debt, immense on his accession to the throne, had, he 
confessed, been increased under his reign ; but he 
represented an expensive war as the cause, an aug- 
mentation of the taxes as the consequence, and to the 
unequal levy of these he attributed the existing dis- 
content. He hoped that the disposition which, in 
his opinion, the tivo chief orders had shewn, to re- 
nounce their pecuniary privileges, would allay this 
dissatisfaction ; and stated his repugnance to the 
prevailing desire for innovation, ivhich he vrished to 
see repressed. He took credit for ordering con- 
siderable retrenchments, as sovereigns often do ; but 
admitted the attempt was futile, as they are seldom 
able to deny. He followed the immemorial example 
of parading anxiety to relieve his subjects, and made 
the equally everlasting profession of inability to 
achieve his desire. But this was an evil which he 
expected the states to redress ; a remedy for the 
financial disorder was, he considered, the object most 
worthy of their attention ; aud to himself he chiefly 
tiTistedfor allaying the general ferment." "I know" 
he said " the authority and power of a just king, sur- 
j-ounded by an attached people ; they have been the 
source of the glory and splendour of France, and I 
shall ever, as I ought, maintain them." This coin- 
pliment of doubtful sincerity to his subjects, mingled 
with one of unquestioned good faith to himself, raised 
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«iQ UDbappy impression, which was not dispelled by 
f his subsequent assurance, that whatever could be_ 

anticipated from the most tender solicitude, and 
I sincere friendship for tlie people, might be expected 
L from him. He concluded by alleging that his wishes 

ty day, and his prayers by night, were aspirated for 
1 their harmony ; but haughtily adding " the keeper 
I of the seals will more fully explain my intentions, 

and I have ordered the director of the finances to 
I inibrm you of the state of the kingdom,"* he ungra- 
I ciously withdrew. 

7. Dissensions arose in the states-general on the ^ 
I second day of their assembly. The commons desired o 
[ the presence of the nobles and clergy, for the veri- 
[ £cation of their autliority ; a preliminary inquiry into 
■ the validity of the elections, which constituted the 
r first act of the session. But the others refused eom- 
I pliance, and in their own chambers verified them- 
I selves ; partly from motives of disdain to associate 
I with the third estate.f and still more from apprehen- 
J sion lest their attendance at one meeting should 
[ establish a precedent for a single chaiiiber.J From 
I request the commons quickly proceeded to demand, 
I Und the nobles as rapidly passed from refusal to 
I defiance. Both parties being equally obdurate, 
I several weeks were passed in stormy debates, or 
I fierce recriminations ; and more time might have been 
i lost but for the decisive energy of Mirabeau, who 
L conjured his fellow-senators to persist, and concluded 
I a glowing speech by solemnly invoking the clergy, 
' in the name of God and of peace," to join the re- 
L presentatives of the people.^ His eloquence, too 
[ theatrical for classic taste, too declamatory for English, 

• state Papers, Dudaley'g Aouual Regislei Tor 1789, xni. 328. 
t Migael,i.49. 1 LscKlf Ue, liL 39. 4Thien,i.6l. 
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CHAP, fell on the susceptible minds of his countrymen, like 
the sound of the trumpet on the ear of the war-horse. 
1789, A number of the humbler clergy, whose sympathies 
were for "the most part in unison with the people, 
shewed immediate indications of yielding, and the 
majority having shortly afterwards resolved to follow 
their example, the commons determined to execute 
their mission without waiting for the nobles ; verified 

of National themsclvcs ; and, on the motion of the deputy Legrand, 
*^™ ^* assumed the designation of National Assembly.* 

Alarm of 8. The court and nobility were now alarmed. 
^' The former desired the separation of the orders, in 
the hope of acquiring power by their discord ;t the 
latter, in expectation of retaining its privileges by 
resistance; and this desertion by the clergy was 
equally destructive to both. The hall in which the 
commons assembled was in vain shut up to prevent 
the contemplated union. Finding their chamber 
occupied by a military guard, the new assembly pro- 
ceeded in quest of another, attended by their presi- 
dent, Bailly, an illustrious philosopher, whose deter- 
mined conduct and inflexible character proved that 
abstract habits and scientific studies are not, as vul- 
garly supposed, incompatible with resolution and 
energy in the hour of need. After wandering some 
time during a torrent of rain, subjected to the sneers 
of the courtiers, but sustained by the sympathy of the 
people, and by a sense of their duty as well as self-ap- 
probation, as they were repulsed from the door of 
one public building to another, the patriotic senators 

Commons at last fouud shelter in a tennis-court ; and there, 

meet '** . j , « « 

Teunia- amidst the fury of a tempest which imparted addi- 
tional solemnity to the scene, protested against 
the violation of their rights, and swore not to 

* Thiers, i. 61, and Lacretelle, vii. 34. t Mignet, i. 51. 
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separate until they liad framed a coHstitutiou for tlie chap. 
couutry,* ' 
9. The alarm of the nobles increased, and the i?b9. 
indecision of the kini; augmented in proportion. But 

_ f' O If Folly of the 

some decisive act was necessary, and they resolved on Court. 
ihe most deplorable ever adopted. After an attempt, 
equally futile and contemptible, to prevent the as- 
semljly from again meeting, by hiring the tennis- 
court for the prince's amusement — as if determined 
men would be baulked by such a wretched expedient 
— Louis was constrained to congregate the states in 
the hall, and to address the commons in terms of re- 
proach, which increased their indignation. " Gen- June 23. 
tleiiien," he said, " at the time I took the resolution 
of assembling you, when I had surmounted all the 
difficulties wliich threatened a convocation of my 
states, when I had, to use the expression, even pre- 
conceived the desires of the nation, in manifesting 
beforehand my wishes for its welfare, I thought I had 
done everything which depended on myself for the 
gooil of ray ])eople. It seemed to me you had only 
to finish the work I had begun ; and the kingdom 
impatiently expected the moment when, in conjunc- 
tion with the beneficent views of its sovereign and the 
enlightened zeal of its representatives, it was about 
to enjoy that prosperous and happy state which such 
an union ought to afford. The states-general have 
now been opened more than two months, and have 
not yet even agreed on the preliminaries of their meet- 
ing. Instead of that harmony which should spring 
from a love of the country, a fatal division spreads 
alann over every mind. 1 am willing to believe, 
and shall be happy to find, that the disposition of 
Frenchmen is unchanged; but your present opposi- 

' Lacnittllv, lii. 39. Thiers, i. 64. 
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tion and late turbulence lead me to consider that 
you present pretensions to which you are not entitled ; 
I owe it to the welfare of my realm, I owe it to my- 
self, to dissipate these fatal divisions, and it is with 
this disposition that I once more convene you, to re- 
call to your memory the true spirit of your coustitu- 
tioD, and to resist those attempts which have been 
raised against it."* But tlie weakness of his cha- 
racter was unfit to sustain the arrogant demeanour 
he assumed ; and faltering accents betrayed his in- 
competence, possibly also his repugnance, to the task. 
Concentrating, however, the little energy of which 
he was capable, he complimented the privileged 
orders iu terms of unmerited praise, reprimanded the 
commons with words of undeserved severity, con- 
cluded his insulting speech by threatening to assume 
despotic power, unless they acquiesced in his desire 
for a separation of the ol'ders ; and commanding them 
instantly to revoke their decree, he haughtily retired. f 
10. The nobles who instigated this melancholy 

.. exhibition of austerity, unsustained by authority, J ap- 
plauded and followed the king in his retirement ; 
the commons listened in uninterrupted silence, «ud, 
with the greater part of the clergy, remained. But 
Louis had no sooner left the chamber than Mirabeau 
arose, and, with indignation flashing in every feature 
of a face which looked as if he had been struck by a 
tlmnderbolt in his youth, and imbibed the lightning's 

I, blighting power,§ exclaimed, " I should admit that 
what you have heard might save the country, were 
not the presents of despotism always dangerous. 
After that array of arms, and violation of the nation's 
temple, will you be commanded to rejoice ? Where 

• StatB Papers, Annual Regiater for 1789, p. 329, 
t Thi™, 1. 65-C7. 1 Mignet, i. 64. 

} "Fancy," bhLiI he, describing himaelf, "tha face ot a tiger with tha 
■mall-pox." — LacrolipUe, vii. 17. 
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are the enemies of the country ? Who is the Catiline chap. 
at our gates? I demand that, enshrouded in ynnr 
diguity and legislative power, you repose in the sfuic- uas. 
tity of the oath you Lave sworn, and separate not 
until you have established a constitution."* 

11. The vehement orator was here interrupted by '^"*"""'''' 
the entrance of De Breze, the court chamberlain, 

who, arrogantly addressing the president, said, " You 
have heard the orders of the king;" "I obey," 
replied the imperturbable Bailly, " only those of the 
assembly." The minion persisting, fllirabeau turned 
on him the withering glance of his eyes, and, in a 
voice which shook the air with superhuman power, 
cried, " Yes, we have heard the intentions suggested 
to the king ; but you, sir, have neither place, nor right 
'to speak here. Go, tell your master we are assembled 
by the power of the people, and will not be expelled 
except by the force of the bayonet."f The terror- 
struck otScial withdrew, and the abbot Sieyes, a spe- 
culative churchman, who, under the placid aspect of 
a priest, concealed the restless soul of a tribune, rising 
up, calmly said, " AVe are to-day the same as yester- 
day: let us deliberate." J 

12. The assembly proceeded to confirm its pre- Speech of 
viouB decrees. " The first of these," said Barnave, 

an eloquent young deputy, who united the spirit of an 
ancient Roman with the grace of modern chivalry, 
" declares what you are ; the second decrees the Im- 
posts which you alone have a right to levy ; the third 
is your oath to do your duty ; none of these measures 
re<iuire the royal sanction ; the king cannot prevent 
that which it is not Ins duty to accord." A second 
intrusion from the court here interrupted the speaker ; 
menials arrived to remove the benches, and some troops 

• Uignet,i.e3, « Thien,i.e9. I (bid. 
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CHAP, crossed, while others surrounded the chamher. Bar- 
nave resumed Iiis seat, but the assembly calmly ratified 
1789. its measures; and before separating, passed, on the 
motion of fllirabeau, a resolution declaring its mem- 
bers inviolable for their legislative acts.* 

TheNubUs 13. These detennined proceedings created con- 
sternation in the court, and amongst the majority of 
the nobles who had there assembled to congratulate 
the king on the supposed success of his recent me- 
nace. But their joy was brief, and soon interrupted 
by the shouts of the populace applauding the as- 
sembly for its determination, and Neclier for having, 
by his absence from the chamber, discountenanced 
Louis's arbitrary conduct.j- Aware, and disapproving 
of the king's design, but finding his advice overruled, 
the minister had refused to attend him to tbe hall; 
and resigned his office, yet only to be restored by the 
power of the people, whose irresistible voice com- 
pelled the sovereign to su])phcate the servant's re- 
sumption of place resigned. Louis, by acquiescing, 
regained a passing breath of popularity; but his 
power, as well as that of bis supporters, was irrevo- 
cably gone ; and the people had acquired all that the 
king and nobles lost, Next day tlie courtiers 
were doome<l to witness the majority of the clergy 
join the commons. Others daily following, some of 
the nobles, including Lafayette and the Duke of 
Orleans, imitated tbe example, and the rest, with 
tbe few remaining clergy, finding resistance vain, 
were soon aftenvards induced, by Louis's own solici- 
tation, to unite with the assembly. 

14*. The court, thus vanquished in a contest with 

the FtuQcii the representatives of the people, was next defeated 
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in a, struggle with tiie represented. Since the recent chap. 

elections, the sections of Paris, sixty in number, had 1_ 

remained in a state of organization ; and while the i?89- 
higher branches from the city-hall fanned the zeul of 
tiieir deputies, the inferior memherB in the Palais 
Royal inflamed the passions of the people. While 
in this state of excitement, an event occurred which 
increased the agitation. Several of the French 
GuardSj the flower of the army, disgusted by hopeless 
servitude on the one hand, and seduced by the al- 
lurements of a capital on the other, were rigidly in- 
carcerated for some trifling act of insubordination, if 
we believe their enemies ;* or, should their friends 
be credited, for ceasing, while soldiers, to forget that 
they were citizeas.f The populace flew to arms, 
assailed the prisouj liberated the prisoners, and im- 
plored the assembly to protect them from punish- 
ment. The legislature was placed in a dilemma ; 
it could not refuse, without losing the popular esteem, 
which formed its sole support ; nor accede to the 
request without sanctioning insurrection against the 
government. An intermediate course was adopted ; 
the king was requested to pardon the prisoners ; and 
he ungraciously acquiesced. They were formally 
reincarcerated, to gratify some court caprice ; but 
subsequently liberated in compliance witli the popu- 
lar desire. In forming his resolutions liouis dis- 
played no foresiglit; in maintaining them, no firm- 
ness; in conceding, no grace. This trivial event was 
pregnant with destruction to his crown, which, de- 
serted by its military supporters, fell to the ground. 
Their subsequent mutiny was fatal to the throne, 
us that of the legions commemorated by Tacitus, in 

• LaireteUe, vn„GO; nnJ Giflord, Life of Pitt, i. 48J ; London, 1803. 
t Fox, Fulianieiit. Debatra; ib.p.a3l; and Madntoih, Vind. Gall. p. 53, 
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^Bchap. tho declining days of Rome.* Such, in the instance 
^»_^_^__ of tyranny, la but justice retributive. These brave 
H iras. men had long been themselves enslaved, as well as 
^■^ the instruments of their fellow- subjects' slavery. 

^H But they at last awoke to a sense of their degrada- 

^f tion ; and, arising in vengeance, broke their own and 

^ others' chains on the heads of their oppressors. 

°fN''^r'- "'^' The court iu discharging the Guards yielded 
with reluctance, and only to facilitate or disguise a 
design it had matured, for the destruction of the 
assembly, either by a violent dissolution in Paris, or by 
exiling it to Soissons, where, deprived of support from 
the capital, it would be at the mercy of the goverument.'f 
For tliis purpose, the discontented majority of nobles, 
by whom the scheme was devised,J attempted by le- 
niency, to gain the support of the Guards. But they 
soon discovered that these would no longer attack nor 
overawe the populace ; and fifteen foreign regiments, 
strangers to such scruples, were accordingly marched 
for the purpose from the distant frontiers, § Necker 
being equally untractable, was, with his associates, 
abruptly dismissed ; and replaced by the Marquis of 
Bnijiiih- Broglie and some tools of the court. The late mi- 
nister, while sitting down to dinner, received an 
order for instant, as well as secret departure from the 
kingdom, with such indifference, that he betrayed no 
emotion ; and obeyed with such alacrity tliat, ere 
midnight, he was many leagues on his journey from 
I ne- Paris. II More violent acts, however, were contem- 
Court? plated than the discharge of an obnoxious official. 
De Broglie demanded unrestricted liberty to murder 
ten members of the legislature ;1[ but the feehngs of 

• Tucilin, Annul. L par, 16-30, 
t Miguet, i, Gfi-GS. I Thiers, i. h4. § Ibid. p. Bb. 
II MiuJame de Slael. Du Chsraetera de Nceker, ii. 271. 
^ MigDsl knd ThieiE, ul lupra. 
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the king demurred, and ultimately revolted from the chap. 
homicidal design. ;_ 

16. The assembly received intelligence of these 1789. 
measures with surprise, but betrayed no dismay. ^"'^'"^"'' 
They immediately suspended tlieir deliberations on iiiy. 

the proposed constitution ; and, by the motion of 
Mirabeau, voted an address to the king for the dismis- 
sal of the troops. Louis, in an evasive reply, pro- 
fessed love to his people, for whose protection, and 
the preserviition of the assembly, he represented the 
soldiers had been summoned. He, at the same time, 
advised the legislature to retire to Soissons, if appre- 
liensive ; and, on the deputation's return to the cham- 
ber, one of the nobles proposed they should confide in 
the soundness of the king's advice, and the sincerity 
of his word. But the assembly justly rejected the 
one, and discredited the other. Mirabeau, in reply 
to a representation of Louis's lionesty as a man, 
asserted that the word of a king, even though an 
honest man, aflorded no guarantee for the conduct 
of Ills minister. He added, that blind confidence in 
their kings bad ruined the state ; insisted that the 
troops should retire from the assembly, not the as- 
sembly from the troops; and urged tlie necessity of 
maintaining resolution inflexible.* 

17. The people heard of the minister's dismissal Masancre 
with more open indignation ; for, though Necker had, puw^^^ 
by his vacillating conduct, forfeited much of their 'fV^""*^" 
esteem, his successors were known to he more adverse ^ese. 

to their cause. A large body quickly assembled iu 
the Palais Royal, and excited by Desmoulins, an 
eloquent young patriot, who summoned them to arms, 
they tore branches from the trees, seized busts of 
Necker and the Duke of Orleans from a statuary's 

• Thiert, i. 88. 
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jCHAP. iimrt, and were parading the streets in triimipli, wheu 
_ anotlier ninltitude, which had quietly congregated in 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, was furiously assailed 
by the German legion of Prince Lambesc, who, with 
indiscriminate cruelty, put age and infancy to the 
sword. Roused by such wanton barbarity, and the 
death of a comrade slain in the massacre, the French 
Guards united with the populace ; and a fierce en- 
counter ensued between the two regiments, which 
the officers with difficulty allayed. But the contest 
begun, tlie people were not so easily appeased. All 
ranks of the citizens flew to arms ; and while the 
lower seized whatever weapons could be found, the 
higher enrolled themselves into a body of militia, 
°i forty-eight thousand strong.* Such ^vere the rudi- 
ments of those celebrated National Guards, who have 
since exerted an influence so important on the country, 
and may now be considered as its surest protection 
against aggression from abroad, or tyranny at home. 
They assumed, as a badge of distinction, the blue and 
red colours of the city and Duke of Orleans ; and 
superadding the delicate regal wliite, they, by thus 
blending the softness of the lily with the tint of the 
violet and hue of the rose, formed that memorable 
Tricoloured Flag which, with brightness obscured by 
many an ensanguined deed, subsequently traversed 
the world (realizing Lafayette's prediction -j-), and 
tolled the knell of tyranny wherever it was unfurled, 
teofthe 18. Meanwhile the assembly and court at Ver- 
^' sailles remained ignorant of the tumults in Paris. 
The legislature had hastily assembled to remonstrate 
against Necker's dismissal, and address the king for 
his recall ; but this entreaty having, like all the others, 
been haughtily refused, the members were dehbefa- 
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ting on the means of counteracting Louis's arbitrary i 
acts, when intelligence of the disturbance in the ca- _ 
pital arrived, and plunged all parties in consternation. 
The assembly, however, soon recovered its wonted 
energy, and passed a decree denouncing the discharge 
of the late ministers, and the accession of the new ; or- 
dering the dismissal of the troops, and the organization 
of the National Guards ; confirming all their former 
decrees, and declaring their sitting permanent; part 
of tlie members remauiing day and night on the 
benches, while others retired for recreation or repose.* 

19. During these proceedings at Versailles, the J^ 
insurrection increased in Paris. The streets were '"' 
wholly in possession of the populace ; the avenues 
of the city blocked up, persons flying intercepted, and 
all channels of communication closed. Flesselies, 
the provost of the city,')" a weak and vacillating mao, 
had exasperated the multitude by a promise of arms, 
alike imprudent and insincere ; and was now exposed 
to their fury, inflamed by disappointment. Seizing 

a large store of government ammunition on its pas- 
sage by the Seine to Versailles, they returned with 
reiterated demands ; and another attempt to appease 
their rage, by a simulated order for the fabrication of 
fifty thousand pikes, increased their resentment. From 
menacing the magistrate, they quickly proceeded to 
attack tlie municipal mansion, and were only deterred 
from storming it by the intrepidity of an elector, 
Moreau de St. Maury, who threatened to ignite a 
magazine in the building, and destroy, at once, the 
assailed and the assailants. 

20. The city-hall was saved by his firmness, and ^ 
the fury of the multitude sought another object. A 
cry, *' To the Bastile," was raised by a single voice, 

I • UiKiiet,i.8(i. t Orrutlier of tlioTcaileis, lociutclle, vii. 71. 
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CHAP, and instantly re-echoed by ten thousand tongues. 
_Tbis fortress, formidable in nature, more formidable 
in name, had long been the seat of mysterious terror, 
and open cruelty. The drea<l of its gloomy dun- 
geons was aggravated by impenetrable secrecy ; those 
immured in its recesses saiv no light, heard no voice, 
and rarely escaped to disclose tlie misery of their 
sufferings. The sound of its name alone at all times 
inspired fear ; and in their present fury, it excited the 
people to phrenzy. Greiit numbers instantly flocked 
to the prison, while others secured the guns at tlie 
Hospital of Invalids, with which, and twenty-eight 
thousand stand of arms, they hurried to assail it. 
The fortress was defended by only one hundred men, 
and of these three-fourths were superannuated ;* but 
it was deemed impregnable, and the garrison ■were 
incited by Delauney, the governor, to bold out to the 
last. 
iisSiet'e; 91- The in&urgents gradually increased during the 
night of Sunday, the 1.3th, and by noon of the 14-th of 
July, their numbers and violence were equally great, 
A deputy from the city had, a short time before, ob- 
tained admission to the citadel, and received a pledge 
that the garrison should not fire except in defence ; 
but he had scarcely retired ere the governor threatened 
to commence an attack unless the multitude withdrew. 
Such menaces are seldom effective on men when ex- 
cited, and still seldomer succeed with a populace whose 
courage increases with danger. The threat, how- 
ever, was realized ; and failed. Some shots were 
fired from the fortress before it was attacked. t Two 
men instantly sprang on an outer buttress, and amidst 
a shower of musketry from the garrison, severed with 
hatchets tlie chains of a drawbridge. The people, 

• Lscntells, vii. 86. t GilToid, Life of Filt, i. 493. 
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ou its fall, rushed to the second barrier through a chap. 
still increasing discharge of arms. Secure behind 
their rainpurts, the defenders poured in their fire on i?89. 
the dense multitude with fearful effect. Hundreds 
were killed, but their fate only augmented the fury of 
the survivors. Fast as one phalanx was mowed by 
grape-shot, another equally devoted and defenceless 
rushed to succeed it. Yet, personal courage seldom 
avails against the resources of art ; and the assailants 
were on the point of being repulsed, when the Frencli 
Guards arrived mth the guns from tlie Invalids, and 
turned the day in their favour. 

22. The siege was now commenced in regular and cap- 
form, and continued for some hours amidst a severe jX' uih. 
fire on each side; every moment, however, increased 
the number of the assailants, and diminislied the 
power of the assailed. About six o'clock in the 
evening, the strength of the garrison was completely 
exhausted ; but Delauney, the governor, a merciless 
and stern, yet brave old man, having been secretly 
'enjoined to resist, and encouraged by a promise of 
relief, still evinced a spirit unsubdued. Relief and 
resistance were soon equally hopeless ; yet faithful 
to his duty, he proposed to apply a match to the ma- 
gazine, and surrender his trust with his life. But 
the garrison opposed a project so pitiless to himself 
and others, and alike useless and insane. Resolving 
to submit, they displayed a flag of truce from the 
ramparts ; but the besiegers had previously eflfected 
an entrance, and become entitled to exercise the 
savage rights of storm. Delauney was instantly struck 
down. He died, crying, " Kill me, quick," and ex- 
piated a long career of cruelty by a still more cruel 
death. The greater part of the garrison shared his 
fate, notwithstanding the efforts of the French Guards 
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CHAP, to save them from the fury of the multitude. The 
^^' fortress and its vast stores, were soon in possession of 



1789. the people ; its prisoners, unexpectedly few in number, 
liberated ; and scenes of suffering, long withheld from 
sight, at last exposed to view. While some of the 
insurgents demolished the dungeons, or surveyed, in 
silent horror, the sad records of despair, others, im- 
pelled by vengeance, or intoxicated with victory, 
marched in triumph to the town-hall, with the poD- 
derous keys of the fortress and amputated hands of 
Delauney elevated on one spear, and his decapitated 
head on another. A new victim was there sacrificed 
to their resentment. Flesselles, the mayor, accused 
of adding to his recent treachery the guilt of a secret 
communication with the citadel, in vain attempted ex- 
culpation, and fell by a musket ball, when on the 
point of retiring.* 
Conduct of 23. In the meantime the court and government, 
the Court, ^^q^^q^j.^ of this succcssful rebellion, were concerting 

measures to coerce the assembly at Versailles, and 
crush the insurgents of Paris. With this view the 
Swiss Guards and frontier regiments had received 
double charges of ammunition, and orders for readi- 
ness to march at a moment's notice. While the king 
and his ministry were maturing their preparations 
for a violent dissolution of the i^enate, and an attack 
on the city, the queen and princesses were employed 
in securing the affections of the troops, by bestowing 
caresses on the officers, and distributing money to 
the men. Another deputation from the assembly 
had been insultingly rejected, and the design was on 
the eve of consummation, when information of the 
Bastile's capture arrived, and the confidence of the 

* Dusaulx, Prise de la Bastille, passim j Paris, 1821 ; and Histoire de la 
Rev. Fran, par Deux Amis de la Liberie, i. 267-306 ; Paris, 1792. 
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gOTemment in its strength, gave wny to dismay on chap. 

its fall. The duke of Liancourt, one of the ministry, 

immediately sought an interview with the king, and ''^^■ 
disclosed the catastrophe, " This" said the infatuated 
Louis, "is a riot;" "No, Sire," replied the other, " it is 
a revolution ;"* and advised him to submit. The 
terror-struck sovereign instantly abandoned his inten- 
tions, and hurried to the assembly. 

24. When intelligence of the Bastile's fall reached ^|^ "bj * 
the assembly, a member proposed to send another 
remonstrance to the king. " No," said Clermont 
Tonnerre, a deputy not undevoted to royalty, " leave 
him the night for reflection ; kings, like other men, 
must purchase experience/'f Some of the members 
retired for repose, but the greater part remained on 
the benches, to prevent the anticipated closure of the 
hall, and maintained an attitude of silent serenity, 
undisturbed by the tumult of the distant capital, or 
the approaching danger from the adjoining court. On 
the morrow, the event wliich tilled the government 
ivith alarm, only imparted to the legislature additional 
energy. Immediately on its meeting, an address, 
more impressive than ever, was voted to the king, and 
twenty-four of the leading members were appointed 
to convey it. Mirabeau, with his usual vehemence, 
instructed the deputation. " Fail not," said he " to sjx^thoi 
■ tell the king that the foreign hordes by whom we *'"3^'^''"- 

are surrounded, were yesterday caressed by the 
I princes, the princesses, and their favourites ; and 
1 loaded with their presents. Tell him that during 
I the night these foreign satellites have been gorged 
I with gold and wine, while in impious songs they 
I were predicting tlie slavery of France, and with 
I brutal vows invoking destruction, on the national 

I • Migiietji 181. t Ibirt. p. 100. 
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Asiiembly. 



rCHAP. assemljly. Tell him that even in his palace the 
. _ " _. courtiers have danced to the sound of their barbarom 
i?89. music, and that such scenes preceded the massacre of 
Bartholomew."* 
UoTJffh'r ^^" '^^^ deputies were on the point of departing. 
Bind when Louis ain-ived without either guard or escort, 

omhlv, f 

and attended only by his brothers. The assembly, 
touched by the simplicity of his entrance, was about 
to applaud, when Mirabeau, raising his hand im- 
pressively, exclaimed, " Wait, till the king disclose 
his intentions. Let a mournful respect be the first 
reception accorded to the monarch in this moment of 
grief The silence of the people is a lesson for kings."f 
By the solemnity of these words, the vast assem- 
blage of twelve hundred men was instantly hushed; 
and Louis made a short, unaffected speech. He 
deplored the disturbance in the capital, and the 
assembly's distrust ; expressed a desire to be recon- 
ciled with his legislature, and a hope that their recon- 
ciliation would terminate the distress of tlie country. 
The chamber, with generous cheers, responded to 
his advances, and in still louder strains the multitude, 
without, reverberated applause. The assembly sliortly 
afterwards adjourned ; and Louis, with the deputies, 
was conveyed by the people in triumph to the palace, 
from whose windows his queen and family surveyed, 
with emotion, the unexpected but affecting scene. 

26. A deputation from the assembly was dispatched 
with the intelligence to Paris, where the reconcili- 
ation excited general enthusiasm. Order was quickly 
restored by the efforts of Bailly and Lafayette, the 
former of whom had been nominated mayor of the 
city, and the latter appointed commander of the 
National Guards. A Te Deum was 

• Thkm.i. 105. + It 
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honour of the event ; and this ceremony, so often chap. 
profaned to celebrate the triumphs of sovereigns,* ' 
was for the first time performed to conmiemoriite a i789. 
victory of the people. The king soon afterwards 
visited Paris, accompanied by a number of the legis- 
lature ; and though at first received in silence by the 
people, a few conciliatory words from his lips pro- 
duced loud marks of applause. " Henry IV." said 
Bailly, wliile presenting the keys of the capital, 
" to whom these were offered, conquered his people, 
but to-day the people have conquered their king."f 
Joy alone prevailed where terror so lately reigned. 
Ijouis recalled Necker, and dismissed the obnoxious 
ministry. The nobles joined tbe assembly, and 
along with tlie clergy, in a moment of intoxication, 
surrendered all their exclusive privileges. One night 
changed the aspect of the realm, and rendered all 
Frenchmen equal. The assembly was now truly 
national, and loud applause hurst forth when the king, 
for the first time, addressed it by this designation. J 

27. Thus was the first stage of the revolution Fint 
accomplished ; the king and privileged orders sacri- theRevoiu 
ficed the power they had hitherto exclusively retained, piisViS!"" 
and agreed hencefortli to share it with the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Harmony was restored, 
but destined to be of short duration. The populace 
had discovered that concessions demanded by justice, 
but denied by authority, might be extorted by fear ; 
and had acquired a confidence in themselves, with a 
corresponding contempt for their rulers. The court, 
uniustructed by adversity, soon resumed its heedless 
career. A few of its leading members, including 
the king's brothers, set the fatal example of emigra- 

■ See GibboD's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, /iRHiin. 
t Tbiew,!. 109. J Mignet, i. 108. 
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CHAP, tion, by flying from a country in whose bosom they 

! had raised the flames of rebellion, without possessing 

1789. either ability to allay, or courage to repress them; 
and carrying their vices into another land, excited hos- 
tilities against their own. 



st^**e^of 2^- ^^^ people having now learned the extent of 
the Revo- their power, and having reason, as well as strength, 
on their side, were not disposed to sink into their 
former slavery. A passion for liberty quickly spreads, 
and concessions fail to satisfy when the victory is \i^on. 
Each day increased the subjects' influence, and di- 
minished the sovereign's importance. They acquired 
vigour through his vacillation, and flourished by his 
decay. A taste of freedom inspired an appetite for 
more ; they spurned imperfect emancipation, ivhen 
unrestricted liberty appeared within their grasp ; and 
impelled by the hatred, or exasperated by the expe- 
rience of oppression, they forgot to extend mercy to 
their vanquished oppressors. 
Riots in 29 rpjjg dismissal of Necker excited a spirit of 
resentment, not to be allayed by the recall of the 
minister. In Paris tumultuous meetings of the 
citizens were daily held. A general commotion 
drew alike the philosopher from his study, and the 
trader from his store. All the artisans of the metro- 
polis forsook their avocations to attend these as- 
semblies ; and by this transit from the toils of private, 
to the turmoil of public life, the whole duties of 
society were interrupted. The prospect of a scanty 
harvest increased the scarcity produced by such 
social derangement ; and popular orations embittered 
the endurance of national suffering. The Commune, 
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[ ftr municipality of Paris, consisting of two com- chap. 

Imissioners from each of its sixty districts, was the only 1- 

Pllody whose control the people owned ; and its utmost "S^- 
lexertions failed to provide them with food, or pre- Mutdeta of 
I Vent them from turbulence. In this state of excite- ^'"'''"'' 
bment tliey sacrificed Foulon, an aged, grasping, and 
I avaricious aristocrat, odious from his connexion with 
I Uie late ministry, despicaUe for a long career of 

■ peculation,* and still more detested for ceaseless per- 

r Becution of the poor, whom with cruel derision he had ^mi 
I proposed tofeedlike brutes upon grass. Berthier, his ^*'"'"''' 
I son-in-law, shared a like fate, and was suspended from 
I a lamp-post,f the usual instrument of popular ven- 
[ geance. Bailly and Lafayette in vain interposed to 
I prevent these lawless deeds. The philosophic habits 
I of the one, unfitted him for civil strife, and the 

■ Tisionary principles of the other, a servile student of 
F Washington's cold and passionless character, but 
I without either the decision or the enterprise of his 
I prototype — rendered him incapable of inspiring his 
m troops with devotion, or of guiding the revolution 

■ he contributed to excite. 

t 30, ^Vhile such was the agitated state of the »!''"'''- 
I capital, that of the provinces was not less alarming, in the 
I. A rumour that brigands «'ere approaching to destroy """ '^ 
I the fields in immaturity, one of those unfounded 
ft reports common in periods of calamity, raised the 
I whole rural population in arms. A mysterious event, 
I which simultaneously occurred, augmented the com- Kxiiioaio 

■ motion. A nobleman, named Mesmai de Quincey, 

■ had congregated the people to an entertainment in his 
B castle, and in the midst of festivity, the explosion 

of a magazine dispersed all in the air. Whether tlie 
catastrophe arose from accident or design is unknown- 

■ Tliiera,!, lift. t Lflcwt>'He, > ". 118, _ 
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CHAP. The host, who abruptly disappeared, and after six 



II, 



_ years' absence as suddenly returned, attempted te 
1789. prove the one ;* but the people more justly believed 
in the other, and arose with irresistible fury. In 
all parts of the kingdom the castles of the aristocracy 
were burned ; and their owners expelled from domains, 
which, as in the day of prosperity they had not 
patriotism to inhabit, in the hour of adversity they 
possessed no power to defend. 
Acts of the 31. The minister, Necker, in vain attempted to 
terminate these disturbances by proposing an amnesty 
for past offences. The commune approved, but on 
the ground of usurping its rights, the assembly 
rejected the motion, which was supposed to have 
originated in a desire to save the Baron de Besenval, 
an obnoxious adherent of the court,'!' though it more 
probably arose from the premier's passion for popu- 
larity. The legislature itself was equally disappointed 
in the hope of restoring tranquillity by proclaiming 
i^m hts ^^^ Rights of Man. This celebrated decree — ^which 
of Man, abolished all prescriptive rights and peculiar privileges, 
whether of rank, race, towns, provi nces, or individuals ; 
and aimed at blending into one harmonious whole, a 
nation divided for ages by different principalities, 
customs, habits, judicatures^ and jurisdictions, and 
now inflamed by mutual animosities — produced no im- 
mediate advantage. A Te Deum was appointed to 
celebrate the equality it introduced amongst all classes, 
and their eligibility alike to every civil and military 
office ; Louis was complimented with a temporary title 
as the Restorer of French Liberty ;| but the penury 
of the state continued pressing as ever, and the fierce 
spirit of the people remained unsubdued. 

* Ilistoire Parliamentaire de la Rev. Franc, ii. 160-1G2 ; Paris, 1833. 
t Thiers,!. 118. t Ibid. p. 136. 
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39. Aini<l 11 conflict of nature, the Biin of liberty chap. 

liail arisen upon France, and in the midst of still more '. — 

destructive human convulsions, the assemhly now pro- "^^^ 
ceeded to frame a Constitution for the country. 'I'he J^^ n*" 
produce was striking and original as the power which lio"- 
presided at its birth. The minister, Necker, desired a 
niodificatinn of the British government ; two chiinibers 
oi legislature possessing reciprocal control, and a 
-sovereign with a negative on the acts of both. But 
this project was now too late. A similar proposal 
had previously been made by the bishop of I^angres, 
and rashly rejected by the peers; nor wouhl they 
uor the commons now acquiesce in its renewal; the 
one being afraid to separate, lest the popular branch 
should usurp the whole legislative power, and the 
other unwilling to trust tlie nobles in an isolated 
clianilier, from an apprehended loss of their par- 
amount influence when united. Without much dis- 
sension they accordingly resolved to have one chamber 
only ; the members of which were to be elected by 
those of the communes, who in their turn should be 
chosen by primaiy assemblies of the people. The 
kingdom was divided into 83 departments, which 
comprehended 1720 communes, !ind these were sub- 
divided into 6400 cantons, whose inhabitants formed 
Uie primary assemblies. An annual taxation to the 
unount of tlu'ee francs constituted a voter in the 
canton, and alike couti-jbution often francs qualified 
an elector for the commune. The communes collected 
the national revenue, and were also invested witli the 
local control of their districts; the departments had 
tile power of electing judges, magistrates, and mi- 
nisters of religion.* 

33. The question of the king's Veto produced far The King* 

* Butku, Reflections, ftc, 446,447; nnrl Hwiutiwh, Vind. Gill 23U-33B. 
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CHAP, more discussion. Tiie royalists contended for an ab- 
— solute negative ; Mlrabeau, with the majority, desired 
a suspensive voice; and a third party, small in the 
chamber, hut powerfully supported by the populace 
without, insisted that the sovereign should possess 
no power of restriction. Fierce debates ensued witiiJn 
the chamber, and beyond its walls still fiercer 
tumults were raised by the people ; the majority of 
whom knew not whether the veto was a new impost 
to be levied, or another act of tyranny to be resisted.* 
The king, on the advice of his minister, terminated 
the dispute by a formal application for a suspensive 
negative^ which should enable him to annul an oI>< 
noxious measure when first decreed, bnt not to oppose 
it if passed by a second assembly. This prerogative 
Wits equal to an absolute veto in effect, and its frequent 
exertion led to his fall. 

34. But these measures, though calculated to allay 
the excitement in the nation, failed to ameliorate 
the exhausted condition of the treasury. Necker's 
financial resources and popular reputation declined 
with equal rapidity. A loan for thirty millions of iranca 
(£1,200,000), which he proposed to raise, was re- 
luctantly sanctioned by the legislature, and unhesi- 
tatingly refused by the financiers. The public distress 
induced the assembly to tolerate a second proposal for 
eighty miUions, but it was equally unsuccessful at the 
public Exchange, from which the agitation in the 
comitry caused capitalists to withhold their funds. 
The greatest penury meantvhile prevailed ; the royal 
plate had been coined to provide for the current ex- 
penditure; but this produced only temporary relief, 

* " Do you know what tlie Velo is ?" ■aid a counliyman (o his nei)(bboiir, 
and, pn the lutter repljiiig ' No," continued, " It is this — you have yuur 
|ilate GlJijJ <cith soii|i; the king commaiiil'i yuii ti> thiuw it away, and you 
must do ao."— Thien, i. 148. 
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and the niiuister foresaw no remedy more permanent chap. 

but in forestalling the revenue. His design thus to- '- 

raise one-(bm*th of the country's income had been '^^s. 
approved by a committee of the assembly ; but when 
submitted to tbe congregated chamber, it was on the 
eve of being rejected for a national bankruptcy, when 
Mirabeau unexpectedly advanced to bis support. The !^"'f^ ^^ 
legislature still hesitated; but a powerful oration 
brought them under the advocate's dominion, " The 
other day," he said, in concluding his splendid address, 
"during some ridiculous motion at the Palais Royal, 
some one exclaimed ' Catiline is at the gates of Rome, 
'and you deliberate;' though assuredly no Catiline, 
jio danger, no Rome was there ; but to-day a hideous 
bankruptcy stares you in the face, threatens to destroy 
you, your fortunes, your honour — and yet you de- 
liberate ! "• His eloquence prevailed ; the motion 
passed. 
35. Private,equallyvvith patriotic, motives prompted Designs of 

■..- 1 ... ,w ^ . . Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau to adopt this course. He foresaw that its 
poverty and distress would soon render him master 
tf the court; wliich, on the other hand, anticipated 
that his own profusion and dissipation would as 
rapidly subject him to its power. He accordingly 
supported Necker, in expectation of supplanting liim. 
But reluctant to strengthen an adversary more than 
tis purpose required, he simultaneously proposed that 
government should henceforth be responsible to the 
legislature ; a motion which, if successful, would 
bave enabled him at once to shield the king, and 
shake off an opponent. A still deeper aim was in- 
volved in the proposal. He foresaw that this respon- 
sibility of ministers would naturally lead to their 
presence in the chamber, which the present con- 

• Thii^rs, i. 161, 162. 
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CHAP, stitution universally forbade, and he eagerly desired. 



I — in the well-founded belief that'eommanding eloquence 

17S9. alone could sustain his attempts.'*' But republican 
jealousy thwarted, and death ultimately frustrated 
these ambitious designs. 
th^^B^d^ 36. Meanwhile the assembly and inhabitants of 
Guards. Paris desired the king's removal to the capital, that 
he might be'under popular control ; while the nobles 
were eager to withdraw the court to Metz, and retain 
him in their power. The distrust existing between 
the regular troops and National Guards, gave an 
additional impulse to the inclinations of each ; and 
a circumstance^ trifling in its nature^ decided the 
event, as trifles often generate gigantic issues. At 
an entertainment given by the body-guards to some 
foreign regiments at Versailles, the king's health 
was proposed with enthusiasm, and the toast of 
the " The Nation" was slighted or forgot. During 
the excitement that succeeded, the royal family entered, 
and the musicians raising the plaintive air, — 

" Oh, Richard I Oh, my King ! the world abandons thee," 

intoxication followed^ and produced its concomitant 
imprudence. The troops drew their swords and 
vowed to defend their sovereign to the last :f a few 
National Guards, invited to the feast, were maltreated, 
and their colours trodden underfoot.^ The white 
cockade of royalty for one night subdued the blue 
and red republican banner ; the queen applauded the 
triumph, or rejoiced in the festival ; the imprecations 
of a famishing and insulted people followed, 
insurrec- 37. Tlic famine which prevailed in Paris increased 
8*4^nM°'the indignation excited by tliis untimely festivity; 
and the refusal of Louis to ratify the Rights of Man, 

* (Jampan, ij. 36 ; De Stael, ii. 316. 
t Campan. ii. 64. J Mignet, i. 137. 
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contributed to raise another insurrection, A new class chap. 

of rioters now started up, more formidable than any — 

that liad iiitherto appeared. Females whom starva- I'^'J' 
tion stirred to frenzy, lorgot their gentle nature, to take 
part in public strife ; and abandoned men simul- 
taneously forsook their habitual dre-ss* for a disguise 
which secured imnmnity from danger. On tlie 5th of 
October, a large body of these insurgents surrounded 
the city-hall, and loudly demanded bread, which the 
authorities were unable to provide. Enraged by 
disappointment, the rioters immediately resorted to 
violence ; repulsed the National Guards on duty ; 
forced their way into the building, and sounding the 
great alarm hell, threw the whole city in commotion. 
Being quickly reinforced by a body of brigands, their 
audiLcity increased with their number, and they were 
on the eve of burning the edifice, when Maillard, a 
popular demagogue, sunmioned them to Versailles, 
to prevent the conflagration, "f The multitude im- 
mediately forsook the city, and after a vain attempt 
of their leaders to disperse them in the suburbs, they 
proceeded on their march, and arrived in the royal 
town at the moment when the king and liis legislature 
were again embroiled. 

38. Louis, after reluctantly accepting some of the Outburat 
memorable decrees of August, had refused to ratify suii 
others without recording his disapprobation of their 
spirit ; but the assembly insisted on unijualified con- 
firmation, and was on the point of dispatching a re- 
monstrance to the palace, when Maillard with Iiis 
disorderly followers arrived, and demanded a con- 
ference, which the pamc-stmck senators had neither 
prudence nor power to deny. Surraunded by a body 
of lawless women, or men disguised in their apparel, 

• Campan, ii. 66. f Xhiera, L 171. 
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the bold demagogue addressed the oliamber, detailed' 
- the people's sufferings, demanded redress, and waa 
proceeding to denounce a member of the legislature, 
when the president interfered, and partly by threats, 
in part by address, persuaded him to retire from 
the hall. But his purpose was only diverted : he 
instantly, with a deputation of twelve of the women, 
repaired to the palace, where a young and lovely 
female narrated their misery, and implored relief in 
language so thrilling, that the heart of the king waa 
temporarily touched. Louis, though constitutionally 
embarrassed in moments of less eniergeQcy, feelingly 
embraced and dismissed her with a promise to alleviate 
their sufferings ; and her companions, moved by the 
unexpected kindness, withdrew, with passicms as 
assuaged as they had been excited on entrance. But 
the deputation in vain attempted to communicate tins 
altered disposition to their comrades mthout, who 
loudly exclaimed they had been betrayed, iind were pre- 
vented only by the body-guard from tearing them to 
pieces. This intervention unhappily was attended with 
bloodshed; two of the guards were struck, and sevei'al 
of the women sabred ; and a more serious calamity 
would have followed — perhaps his own throne might 
have stood — had not the king sent an order for his 
troops to retire. They obeyed, but not till Aher 
exchanging shots witii the National Guards of Ver- 
siuUes, who evinced a disposition to support the in* 
surgents.* 
f 39, Duringthis tumult a deputation of the assembly 
attended the king, and obtained his consent to the 
obnoxious decrees. The distribution of some bread 
simultaneously appeased the fury of the multitude, 
and the storm seemed past, when Lafayette, at the 

' * Launtelle, vii. 193-200; Thierv, i, 173-1 76. 
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head of the National Guards, arrived from Paris, chap. 

They had revolted from his command, but having 1 

subsequently sworn fideHty to tlie king, he repaired 1^89. 
to the palace, and at midnight persuaded the terror- 
struck monarch to retire to a couch — but not of 
repose. 

40. Calmed by a similar assurance, the assembly -Aiuck on 
adjourned at two o'clock in the morning, and the Oct. 6; 
general himself withdrew to recruit exhausted nature, 
hut had scarcely closed his eyes, when a second 
collision ensued between the populace and body- 
guards. One of the royal troops having discharged 
his carbine in revenge of some insult, the whole 
multitude, who had bivouacked round the palace, were 
immediately in commotion ; and during the confusion 
some brigands forced their way into the interior 
through an undefended door. The devotion of two 
body-guards alone saved the queen from falling a 
victim to their fury, and she had scarcely reached 
the king's chamber ere the assailants rushed towards 
her own. Baulked in the expectation of finding the 
object of their hatred, they advB.nced to the apart- 
ment of the king ; but the royal troops being con- 
centrated here, succeeded in keeping them at bay 
until the arrival of liafayette, who, awoke by the 
tumult, hastened to their relief, after leaving part of 
his men to quell the disturbance among the populace 
without. This opportune arrival saved the inmates 
from massacre, but the object of the insurgents was 
accomplished. The hapless monarch, after suffer- 
ing the general to conduct him, his queen, children, 
and two soldiers of the guards, successively to the 
windows, for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation 
with the multitude, shortly afterwai-ds set out for movai of 
Paris, in compliance with the popular demands, to J^p^^'' 
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CHAP, take up his abode in the long-deserted palace of 
thft Tuilleries. An inebriated assemblage of womeu, 
1789. who had abjured their sex's tenderness, and men who 
had abandoned their habitual dignity, following the 
heads of the two devoted body-guards elevated on 
pikes^ preceded the cavalcade ; and the assembly 
deputed a hundred of its members as an escort^ at 
once to protect and preserve him under their control.* 
'^ I come" said the king, on his arrival in the metropolis, 
*^ with alacrity and confidence, amidst my people of 
Paris ;" and Bailly, the mayor, to whom the words 
were addressed, repeated, but only partially reported 
them to the multitude. '^ Add, ^ with confidence/ ** said 
the queen^ supplying the omission. Antoinette, 
finding resistance vain, now shewed a disposition to 
court popular applause ; and during the recent insure 
rection, which was directed chiefly against her, she 
braved the utmost peril to obtain it. In the height 
of the tumult, she advanced with her children to a 
window, on being summoned by the rioters ; ** No 
children ! " instantly resounded from a hundred voices; 
and thinking her assassination alone designed, she 
withdrew, but immediately reappeared unattended, f 
and the plaudits of the inconstant multitude re- 
warded her intrepidity. The military guardians of 
the throne displayed less magnanimity ; the body- 
guards, its last protection, consisting chiefly of nobles, 
having shewn a disinclination for the perils of military 
service, were shortly afterwards disbanded, and joined 
their associates in emigration, exiles from the court 
and aliens from the people. 

Kmigra- 41. The tide of emigration now rapidly set in. 

conihict of Nearly ten thousand of the principal nobles, whose 
igran s. ^^^j^^ originally plunged him in error, already had 

* Mignet, i. 145-148. t Campan, ii. 72. 
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flL'seiied their sovereign in the midst of his iiiisfor- chap. 
times; and the animosity which their pusillanimous - ■ ' 
flight engendered was increased by their subsequent "^^ 
misconduct. A considerable number who had fleil 
to Turin with count D'Artois, the king's brother, 
(subsequently the tyrannical Charles X.), iinpelle<l 
by revenge rather than stimulated by patriotism, en- 
deavoured to foment disturbances in the south of 
France, by representing the king as a prisoner to in- 
surgents in the capital, and irresponsible for aught 
that was done in his name. The conduct of Louis, 
ivith whom they maintained a secret correspondence,* 
tended to confirm their assertions. Though requested 
by the commune of Paris to recall his body-guards, 
he refused to acquiesce, because, while surrounded by 
tlie national troops, he felt not only more secure for 
the present, but at liberty afterwards to protest that 
his acts were constmined-f The people were thus 
taught to believe the king insincere, and the coni-tiera, 
coinciding with the emigrants, by their representa- 
tions, confirmed this opinlon.J 

42. The king's despatch of the duke of Orleans The Duke 
on an embassy to England was also viewed with sus- 
picion ; though, in reality, it arose from distrust of a 
turbulent and ambitious kinsman, who, under the 
Dame of lieutenant-general, was supposed to aim at 
Bupplantiug him in his kingdom, § But whatever 
may have been the original views of his partisans, 
the character of this prince untitted him alike for the 
post and the enterprise. Weak, capricious, and in- 
constant, bold, and aspiring to lead the populace one 
day, docile and subservient to tlie court the next, he 
supported the revolution less from public principle 
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than from private resentment, aod was di'agged by its 
_ current instead of Riding its course. His vices and 
his importance have been equally overrated. Indi- 
vidually licentious, like all his order, he had neither 
the endowments of a demagogue nor the qualities for 
a conspirator ; and though generally enervated by 
debaucliery, he occasionally could display both the 
dignity of a prince, and the spirit of a man. His 
immense fortune fomented the revolution ; but his 
torpid nature neutralized the vague ambition he en- 
tertained; and Mirabeau, the chief of his aiHierents, 
having soon discovered his incompetence, cast him o£F 
with the contemptuous exclamation that he was un- 
worthy of a moment's consideration.* 
E 43. The great orator himself, however, was si' 
». multaneously thwarted by the assembly, which passed 
a decree prohibiting any deputy from accepting office ; 
and Sieyes, a rival leader of the chamber, was aluo 
mortified by another resolution, which confiscated 
church property to tlie seiTice of the state. *' You 
would be free," he exclaimed, " and you know^ not 
how to be just," when tithes were recalled from the 
clergy to the people from whom they sprang. The 
efibrts of the one to annul, and of the other to avert 
these respective decrees, were equally fiitile ; and the 
legislature pursued its future career uncontrolled^ 
by either the eloquence of fliirabeau, or the originality' 
of Sieyes. The contemplated accession of the former 
[ to the ministry was, in consequence, prevented; and' 
to the still greater disappointment of the latter, the 
religious establishment of the country was reformed. 
44. By this important measure, the clergy were^ 
henceforth made stipendiari^ of the state ; the re^ 
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venues of the idle dignitaries were diminished, and the chap. 

iiicuines of the industrious curates increased. The '- — 

number of bishops was equalized with that of the '^f'S- 
departments, and the whole property of the church 
sold to the communes ; but these being destitute of 
funds e(|uivalent to the enormous accumulation, ««- 
signats, or bills of exchange, based on ecclesiastical 
security, were issued instead, and became a source of 
present relief, yet future embarrassment. The higher 
clergy in vain endeavoured to avert this desecration 
(for such it was designated)* by a proffered loan of 
four hundred millions of francs (£16,000,000), to 
provide for the exigencies of the year. The Uberality 
was counteracted by the lateness of the offer : con- 
cessions are meritorious only when conferred in time. 
Mirabeau, in the most splendid of his orations, sup- 
ported the plan ; and one of his electric bursts of elo- 
I quence mainly decided the question. " From the 
I tribune on which I stand," he exclaimed, " 1 behold 
that palace window whence a faction, uniting the 
interests of earth and heaven, caused the hand of a 
weak French king to discharge the fatal carbine 
which gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. ""I" The commons, who had long suffered 
from clerical rapacity, rejected a compromise which 
would have restored the obnoxious system of tithes, 
or have recognized a right of property in those who 

• Mt.AlbOB, an orthodox iiBloiian, BltrilmttB hH Ihe horroreof therei-olii- 
Ubh to lbi> >li[i>|ratiaa af litha), which be deugnatea, " the moat Teneiabla 
inilitulioo uf Ibc churcb." " The DHembly," be adds, " mude a wietchod 
pVuvisiuD fiir the support of religion. The income oftbe Aichhishop of Paris 
waa fiud at £2000 tt jeu; that of Bupenot biihopa £1000; of iareriar 
£730 ; that uf the smalluat, £500. Their incomea were reduced to ona-fiflh 
of their furmer amount.-— {Hii lory of Europe, Sc. i. 193, 212 ; Edinhurgb, 

I 1633.) Theia reduced emolumenla will appear contemptible to a memlwi of 

I the Kngliah hierarchy, but they conaiderably exceed the wagea ofthe primi' 

I tive apostles. 

I t Mignet, i. 161. 
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CHAP, are only casual recipients. The plan of reform vrsB 
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. adopted ; and the clergy, in consequence, joined the 
1789. discontented nobles, and were, in future, the inveterate 
foes of the Revolution.* 
Conspiracy 45. Disturbauccs meanwhile continued in the car 
demnaUon pital, promoted by the brigands, who pursued their 
of Favras. j^wless vciigeance on the one hand, and by the nobles^ 
who prosecuted their intrigues, on the others Martial 
law became necessary for the repression of the first, 
and the legal tribunals were employed to punish the 
second. History cannot rescue from oblivion the 
deeds of the former, but its duty is to record the de- 
signs of the latter. The most remarkable of these 
was the Marquis of Favras, an adherent of the court, 
who, it was alleged, had concerted a plan to assault 
the assembly, assassinate Bailly and Lafayette, carry 
off the king, and create a counter revolution. The 
first half of this accusation is improbable, but the 
other was substantiated to the satisfaction of a court 
of justice ; and persons of a higher rank, including 
even Monsieur, the king's brother (afterwards the 
insensate Louis XVIII.), were supposed to be impli- 
cated. The prince, however, denied the impeachr 
ment, and the details remain involved in obscurity ; 
as, according to some authorities, the convicted noble- 
man died protesting his innocence,^ while others re- 
present that he only refused to divulge his accom- 
plices. J 
Constitu- 46. A short interval of calm succeeded, but re.- 
Oath. newed agitation signalized the nativity of the year 
1790. ' 1790 ; when Louis, in order to dispel the distrust 
that prevailed, unexpectedly entered the assembly, 
and expressed his attachment to the new constitution, 
his resolution to maintain it, and to instil like senti* 

* Mignetj i. 163. f Biographic Modenie. X Thiers, i. 229. 
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ments in the miiid of his son. His address was re- 
ceived with applause, and the president having appro- 
priately replied, the king retunied to t!ie Tuilleries 
amid the acclamatious of the people ; and the legis- 
lature, after passing a vote of thiinks to him and the 
queen, also pledged itself to ntauitain the constitution. 
Each member swore fidelity " to the nation, the law, 
and the king ; and to preserve the constitution, as 
decreed by the assembly, and sanctioned by the sove- 
reign." Beyond the precincts of the chamber the 
oath was embraced with the characteristic enthusiasm 
of tlie nation; and during several days, in all parts 
of tlie country, and amid all ranks of men, no sound 
fpas heard in public, except the words, " Je lejure,'' 
—I swear it.* 

47. But these rejoicings were of short duration, Con.itiJtuf 
The cold contempt with which the popular deputies 
were received at court.f even on the niglit when 
Paris was iUuuiinated to celebrate this reconciliation, 
while the noble members of the assembly obliiined 
marks of cordial distinction, evinced on the part of the 
king either recent insincerity, or equally culpable 
present vacillation. Lafayette, who united an at- 
tachment to monarchy with republican opinions, in 
vain entreated him to abandon a course which ex- 
posed his integrity to suspicion. The advice was 
disregarded by the king, and the queen surveyed the 
adviser with undisguised displeasure. The aversion 
which his passionless character inspired, prompted 
her to refuse his aid even when proffered in support 
of her throne ;:[: but she shewed no repugnance to 
Mirabeau, whose connexion was now daily closing 
with the court, though he more signally contributed 
to its fall. A stealthy iuteiwiew between the lofty conduct. 

■ Tliien, i. 223. t Uignet, i. 143. > CBmi)i,g, ii. IIQ. 
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tribune and bigh-miuded queen had already occurred, 
- and though she at first displayed the indignation <rf 
a foe, his mental powers soon constrained her to 
secure him as a friend. His brilliant acquirements 
dazzled the susceptible mind of Antoinette ; and 
Mirabeau, in turn, equally captivated by her per- 
sonal charms, exclaimed, on his departure, " The 
"'monarchy is saved!"* A secret monthly subsidy of 
twenty thousand francs (£800), confirmed the cwtli- 
tion,"!" and corroborates the proverbial power of cor- 
ruption; though justice demands the admission that 
he was impelled by no basely venal motires. Pa- 
triotic ambition prompted hiui at once to promote the 
revolution and save the monarchy. His object was to 
convert royalty to liberty, not to abandon liberty to 
royalty; and, while accepting the wages of the court, 
he was determined to be, not its tool, but its master. J 
48. Mu-abeau was one of those great men whom 
. great events produce, and Machiavel enjoins kings 
cither to flatter or desti-oy. Bold, active, sagacioust 
and eloquent, he had courage to conceive, perseve- 
rance to perfect, wisdom to guide, and persuasion to 
enforce, the loftiest designs. He was, in every re- 
spect, adapted to the era in which he lived, and 
the era was equally adapted for him. The one was 
reciprocally dependent ou the other; for, though 
genius often triumphs over time and circumstances, 
opportunity is, in general, necessaiy for its due de- 
velopment. Without the revolution lie would have 
failed in his destiny ; and the revolution would have 
failed without him.§ Unfanned by the breath of 
tpohtical convulsion, that spirit which slumbered for 
■forty years, and then burst forth with such splendour, 

* Ciitnpjm, ii. 1 19. | Uunionl, Memalre de Mirabeau, p. 230. 

; De Siiicl, CoDud. Her. Franc, ii. 31, uid Mii^et, i. ITJ. ^ Migaet, i. 1S3. 
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might have expired in a foul atmosphere of dissipa- chap. 

'tion, or been stifled by the noxious air of a dungeon : L_ 

and without him the revolution might never have i700. 
been produced, or it would have been strangled in its 
Wrth. Able alike to raise and guide the storm, he fos- 
tered its early struggles, and now undertook the harder 
task of restraining its excess. His accession might 
have saved the monarchy, if tlie court had implicitly 
surrendered to his influence, and a Higher Power had 
not interposed. But the former still retained old 
predilections, and divided its hopes between him 
and the Marquis of BouiU^, an old adherent at the 
head of the army, whose confidence he was about to 
lose, as he had long lost that of the people ; and the 
decrees of the Latter are incomprehensible to liuman 
understanding. 

49. His connexion with the court contributed to J'>™*>'n 
diminish Mlrabeau's authority in the chamber, and bis 
|)opularity with the people. It also inspired with 
distrust the Jacobin Club, a new power, which had 
lately sprung into existence, and was destined to exert 
a momentous influence on the nation. Originally an 
assemblage of deputies from the vicinity of Brefagne, 
who congregated for philosophic discussion in an old 
convent of Jacobins, this memorable body soon 
abandoned abstract questions for practical objects ; 
and not only brought all the affairs of the country 
within the range of its debates, but began to anticipate 
the functions of the legislature, and to interfere witli 
its deliberations. As the new-born spirit of the age 
prevented even a power so dangerous from being 
checked in its infancy, a rival, called the Feuillans, ^„iiian,_ 
or Club of I78!>, was formed to counteract it. La- 
fayette, and the adherents of constitutional monarchy, 
gave it their support ; and Mirabeau, eager to enlist 
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[CHAP, every agent oil liis side, as well as to restrain the 
assumptions of its adversary, divided Ms presence 
1790, between it and tlie Jacobins ; but in vaiu : the cahn 
speculative aatui-e of the one was unable to contend 
with the turbulent, but pointed activity of the other ; 
and in the impendhig struggle it was not difficult to 
foi-esee how such a contest would terminate. 
CcUbra- gQ. Yet stiU the surface of the volcano reposed 
constitu- in comparative tranquillity, and all parties seemed to 
i4tb July, harmonize in celebrating the confirmation of the new 
constitution, in a manner congenial with the disposi- 
tion of the nation. The Champs de Mars, an extensive 
plain on the sliore of the Seine, was selected for the 
scene of this national jubilee ; and when it was 
found that twelve thousand workmen, who had been 
employed for many weeks, were unable to complete 
preparations before the appointed day, all ranks in the 
population of Paris flocked from the city to assist. 
The ceremony, which took place on the 14th of July, 
presented an imposing array. In tiie centre of a 
large amphitheatre the king and the majesty of tlie 
people, represented by the president of the assembly, 
sate enthroned side by side. Behind them were ele- 
vated the queen with her children and the court. The 
deputies and members were ranged at each extremity ; 
while four hundi'ed thousand spectators formed the 
wings of the vast space, in the midst of which sixty 
thousand troops ivent through their evolutions ; and 
in the centre of all, three hundred priests surrounded 
a lofty altar of the country. The ceremony of the 
day was commenced by the celebration of mass by 
Talleyrand, bishop of A utun, a prelate whose sai-eastic 
wit had already elevated him to importance in a court 
where a happy epigram rendered a churclinian more 
illustrious than the noblest sermon preached, or a 



general more eminent tTinn tlie greatest victoiy i 
gained;" and whose deep penetration and profound — 
duplicity made him afterwards more conspicuous on 
b wider field. The king, tbe assembly, and the 
soldiers then swore fidelity to the neM' constitution. 
The queen joined in the engagement with apparent 
cordiality. " Here is my son," she exclaimed, raising 
the infant dauphin in her arms; "he unites in the 
eame sentiments with me." The people applauded ; 
they believed in the sincerity of their sovereign, and 
the sovereign confided in the attachment of her sub- 
jects.'f They danced, says a contemporary author, on 
tile spot were had flowed so many tears; where 
courage, genius, and innocence had so often breathed 
forth their groans, and the cries of despair had so 
often been stifled.;]: The waving of innumerable 
banners, the discharge of artillery, and tlie acclama- 
tions of the vast multitude, completed a scene on 
which, it was remarked. Heaven itself seemed to 
«raile ; as the sun shone forth, and the sky, from 
whose fountains tlie rain previously descended in 
torrents, became serene during the celebration of 
the ceremony.^ But the happy omen drawn from the 
beaming luminary proved delusive as any that ever 
emanated from his Delphian shrine. Tbe vows aow 
ratified were destined soon to be broken, and anarchy 
in its fiercest form rapidly replaced the concord that 
momentarily prevailed. 

51. This festivity only suspended hostilities between r 
the conflicting parties. The truce was first inter- ' 
rupted by dissensions in the army, which BouiUe 
commanded on the frontiers. Discord had for some 
time prevailed between the officers and soldiers ; 
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the former of whom detested a constitution wliich 
-deprived them of that monopoly of rank they had 
hitherto enjoyed, either by the fiirour of a court, 
or as a prerogative of birth ; while the latter were 
equally attached to a system which promised advance- 
ment chiefly to merit. Collision thus ensued between 
minions noble only by accident of birth, and men 
on whose brow nobility was impressed by the hund 
of nature. It soon became necessary silently to 
annul the royal decree, which imposed one hundred 
years of nobility as an indispensable qualification for 
an officer, and excluded from promotion brave and 
friendless desert ; but the privates still existed in 
penury, while a sum, equal to that allowed for their 
support, was allotted to the officers, who were thns 
far removed from that honourable poverty which forms 
the best guarantee for their modesty in peace and 
service in war.* Discontent was also engendered in 
the soldiers, by frequent associations with the people, 
which the officers vainly strove to prevent by incessant 
change of quarters, and the introduction of the tedious 
formality, and irksome severity of German discipline. 
In proportion as the troops sympathized with the 
civilians, their regard for their superiors diminished, 
and their repugnance to these restrictions increased. 
Excited by such feelings, a regiment rose and made 
prisoners of its officers at Metz ; and this revolt had 
scarcely been subdued by the energy of Bouill^, when 
a more formidable insurrection broke out in Nanci, 
which was not quelled without a severe contest be- 
tween the insurgents and those troops who had returned 
to their duty. Insubordination was temporarily sub- 
dued, but the whole army soon afterwards joined 
the revolution ; and bequeatlied to tyranny the im- 

* Giblon, Dediiir an.1 Full of the Roman Emrirc, i. 221. 
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pressive memorial that though a military force may chap. 
sustain a monarch in the midiit of prosperity, in the ' 
hour of adversity he finds no support, except in the i?9i- 
attachment of the people. 

52. The aspect of the assembly was scarcely more ^'!^'';'?-^ 
tranquil, A \va.nn debate ensued on a proposition 
to abolish hereditary titles, wliich was strenuously 
opposed by the few remaining nobles, who, with 
characteristic weakness, contended for this shadow of 
power, when the substance h.id disappeared. But 
their opposition was vain ; the king, by the advice of 
Lafayette,* hastened with his assent to the measure, 
in expectation of propitiating the populace by con- 
curring in an act which he could not prevent.f This 
discussion was followed by a still fiercer wrangle on 
the possessions of the church— that fruitful source of 
discord in eveiy age — which terminated in the con- 
firmation of the assembly's previous resolutions, and y.^^i Rh- 
iu tlie overthrow of the feeble minister. Necker, '"^™'^"'' 
who never enjoyed the confidence of the king, no 
longer possessed any influence in the legislature. 
Equally deserted by the people, in whose esteem a 
year before hestood so pre-eminent, liewas endangered 
by their hostility on withdrawing from the kingdom ; 
and a decree of the legislature with difficulty secured 
bis retreat to Capet, in Switzerland, in whose ob- 
scurity he safely surveyed the future march of that 
revolution which he contributed to raise, but failed >a='or of 
to control ; and passed the remainder of his life 
without being either pitied hy his friends, or feared 
by his foes. The maledictions of a nation pursued 
him inliis flight; but history, whose voice is impartial, 

1 • ThiBH, i. 2G4. 

f Thin meaaure, mora than aij other, increaied emigtatioa, aad irritated 
IhenablBii as muirh as the act of cuadseatiuu pruvukeil ihe cltrgy. — Migait, 
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must qualify their justice. It must at once own his 
_ honesty, and acknowledge his incompetence ; assent 
to the integrity of his motives, and censure the im- 
prudence of his acts. The great error of his life 
was the duphcation of the commons, and neglect to 
prevent the institution of a single legislative chamber ; 
yet, as ah-eady mentioned, it is difficult to discover 
how the one could have heen avoided, or the other 
averted. The increased importance of the people 
demanded jnci-eased representtttlon, and this could 
confer no power, except in a congregated legislature, 
where their numbers should equipoise those of the 
privileged orders. Beyond this, and his want of 
decision, Necker's conduct is unimpeachable, and 
can raise no reprobation, though it will excite no 
applause. His natural sphere was to direct unim- 
portant affairs of commerce, not to guide great con- 
vulsions of men. " He is" said an illustrious Scotch 
philosopher,* " but a man of detail ;" yet had he 
possessed the comprehensive grasp of SuUyj he could 
not have saved the monarchy. 

53. The ministry which succeeded Neckftr's, 
was equally destitute of commanding talent ; and 
the king now placed his sole reliance on Mirabeau. 
For some time past he had contemplated removing 
hunself from the scene of his caies and danger by 
flight ; which the assembly was equally desirous to 
prevent, fi-om apprehension of consequent anarchy 
and civil war. Louis had already secured the aid of 
Bouille to assist in a project formed by Mirabeau 
for his removal to Compiegne, and thence to tlie 
frontiers, where, supported by the army, he might 
dissolve the present assembly, and convoke another 
for the formation of a constitution less democratic. 

• Adam Smith, (jiioted in Mociotasli, Viad. Gall. ]>. 30. 
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To counteract his design, the assenibly, in its turn, chap. 
proposed a menacing decree against the removal of ' 
public functionaries from the sphere of their duties, i73i. 
implying that fliglit would be followed by forfeiture. 
Against this proposal, which aimed solely at the 
king, the power of JVIirabeau alone could prevail, 
and Ijouis secured it by unlimited surrender to his 
will. The powerful advocate entered on the task 
witii his accustomed energy, and during several days 
the chamber resounded with superhuman eloquence. 
In the midst of his exertions, however, the athletic P,^"' "^ 
orator was arrested by the mandate of death. His April, 20. 
altered looks and sunken eyes had recently indicated 
that a Herculean constitution was exhausted alike 
by gigantic labour in the senate, and unbridled dis- 
sipation in the city ; but dissolution occurred whh 
a celerity which induced suspicion of poison and 
Jacobin guilt* His death was striking and chequered 
as his life. " Weep not for me, my friends," he ex- 
claimed, a few minutes before his decease, " but for 
the monarchy, which descends vvitli me to the grave." 
The curate of his parish approached with ghostly 
aid, but Mirabeau preferred the ministration of Tal- 
leyrand, and found in philosophy that consolation which 
others discover in religion. " Open the windows," he 
exclaimed, " it only remains for me to close my eyes 
amid perfumes, flowers, and music, and quietly sink 
into eternal sleep." " Support this head, the strongest 
in France," he shortly afterwards, with pardonable 
vanity, cried to an attendant; and demanded opium 
to relieve his sufferings. His friends gave him some 
harmless beverage ineteatl.f and immediately after 
draining the cup he expired ; the safety of the court, 
and the sense of the country expiring with him. 

• Campax, il, 128. f ThiHn, i. 282. 
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^P CH^p. 54. Mirabeau died in tJie furty-second year of liis 
* ' age, amid the plenitude of fame and power, uiiiversjilly 

1791. regretted by his countrymen aa the only spirit that 
Epitome of could vule tLc storm he had raised. Yet posterity 
must mingle pity for his frailties with admiration of 
his genius. His death was premature for France 
and its sovereign, but opportune for Iiis own repu- 
tation. It occurred at a moment auspicious to his 
immortal fame. Forty years of his life had heea 
lavished in license, and only two illumined by the 
prodigal blaze of his mind ; though during thie 
brief period he had both redeemed the past, and 
attained that zenith of popularity which rarely 
presents any prospect but decline. The nieraory 
of his imperfections will diminish in the lapse of 
years ; while liis dazzling eloquence and dauntless 
patriotism, though neither originally inspired, nor 
latterly influenced by purity of principle, will beam 
with increasing brightness in the eyes of futm-e ages. 
All classes of his countrymen, impelled by various 
motives, tlie royalists from attachment to royalty, 
the revolutionists by zeal for revolution — both alike 
claiming him as the apostle of their creed, — cou- 
curred in lamenting and yielding him honour now. 
A noble church, converted into a nobler pantheoo, 
with the inscription " To great men, a grateful 
country," was allotted to receive his remains ; though 
the people who thus signalised his obsequies sooq 
afterwards reviled, and cast his ashes from their 
shroud. And yet his fate need not be lamented : 
it was his fortune to watch over freedom's infancy, 
and he was happily reserved from witnessing its 
tomb. 
I 55. The fate of a king and kingdom hung upon his 
hu Death. ]ife^ with whose ebb Louis's feeble hopes, and feebler 
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resolution Etmultaneously ceased. Flight aeenied to < 
tlie unhappy sovereign his sole resource, the fron-_ 
tiers his ouly refuge ; and he became intent on quittmg 
a ecene where he could not remain with satisfaction, 
but whence he could not retire with safety. Two 
courses were suggested by his few remaining ad- 
herents ; one, the more perilous, was to withdraw from l. 
the kingdom, join the emigrants, and, at tlieir liead, p] 
attempt to recover his authority by force of arms ; ^ 
the other, and less hazardous, consisted in merely 
etiring to some frontier fortification, where he might 
he safe from the hostility of liis own subjects, and 
supported by the arms of foreign states. The latter 
yras the more cougenial to his timid disposition ; aud 
preparations were accordingly made for removing him 
to Montmedy, wheuce he could, if necessary, fall 
back upon Luxemburg, and thence retreat from the 
kingdom in the last extremity. All was ready for 
his departure on the 20th of June ; Bouille had 
prepared relays of horses, and detachments of guards, 
as far as Chalons, whither it was arranged the queen 
should conduct the expedition, and the general com- 
plete it to Montmedy. Louis, in the interval, was in- 
trusted with the task of dissembliog their intentions. 
With this view he addressed a letter to the foreign 
ambassadors, expressive of his attachment to tlie new 
constitution, but in terms so exaggerated that he 
might afterwards plead extortion :* yet with cha- 
teristic vacillation, he sinmltaneously complained 
the assembly that his movements were interrupted, 
and assumed an appearance of constraint. Such 
conduct naturally failed to lull the suspicion, and 
aroused the vigilance of his subjects. An alarm of 
iscovery caused the timid monarcli to postpone his 
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I CBAi'- departure for a day, and this deliiy proved fatal to 
_ the enterprise. 

56- Under an assumed tmuie aad fictitious pass* 
) port, the king, queen, and family, with an attendant, 
*'' separately left the palace on the evening of the Slst 
of June; and after considerahle delay, as well as 
danger from Lafayette, who, Mith the National Guards, 
was on watch in the neighbourhood, re-assenibled 
in the vicinity, whence they proceeded by a public 
conveyance to the city baiTier, and entered a vehicle 
prepared for their reception. Accompanied by three 
body-guards, disguised as domestics, they pursued 
their journey undiscovered till next afternoon, when 
the king's imprudence in looking from the ivindow 
led to their detection, at Chalons ; but the mayor ol" 
the town being a royalist, they proceeded ivithout 
interruption to Pont-de-Someville, where a detach- 
ment of Bouill^'s ti-oops was expected to receive 
them. These, howefer, after waiting several hours, 
had been compelled by a popular commotion to retire ; 
and the fugitives continued their fliglit unattended to 
St. Menehould, where the king was again recognized 
by the same want of precaution. The authorities of 
the place being also devoted to the royal cause, 
Drouet, an ardent revolutionist, who in liiis insbiuce 
discovered him, set off to the republican town of 
Varrennes, to alarm the municipality, and adopt 
measures for his arrest. A warm partisan of monarchy 
pursued him in vain; be reached the drawbridge of 
Varrennes before the royal party's approach ; aud 
undeterred by the superiority of numbers, with- a 
single companion he intercepted their passage, pre- 
sented a musket at the king, and demanding his 
passport, compelled him to repair to the mayor, who, 
on pretext of examining it, detained him until tlie 
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National Guards of the town assembled, and finally chap, 
put an end to tlie flight. The teiTor-stnick monarch ' 
was then informed of his detection, and in vain i79i. 
attempted to deny his identity. His queen, with 
more spirit, finding denial and intrealy e((ually 
fiitile, terminated the degrading dispute by im- 
patiently exclaiming, " Since you recognize him as 
your sovereign, treat him with the respect you owe."* 
Encouraged by her example, Louis for a moment 
recovered his dignity ; and addressing the multitude, 
asBured them that he sought shelter in the provinces 
Only from t!ie tyranny of Paris. Antoinette joined 
witii him in intreaties for permission to proceed ; 
aod the arrival of an expected escort for an instant 
te-inspired the suppliants with hope ; but the soldiers 
biving refused to join their officers in a rescue, the 
&gitives, after passing the night in the town-hall, 
were constrained to re-enter their cliariot and return 
to the capital. Bouill^, who had in the meantime 

enibled a regiment of horse, arrived too late to 
■uccour, too weak to save them. The royal prisoners 
bad been dispatched two hours before ; and as the 
town was fortitied, a river wliich intervened between 
it and Paris deep, and au interconmiunicating bridge 
broken down, he was forced to leave them to their 
&te ; and finding future efforts vain, be, after address- 
Big a menace to the assembly, equally useless and 
ill-timed, withdrew from the country, and joining 
the cause of the emigrants, is in liistory heai-d of no 
morcf 

57. In Paris the flight of the royal family re- Thtir Re- 
mained till next morning undiscovered, although pa^is" 

• Campnn, ii. 133. 
■t Bouille, Menoiiei, &c. ii. 285-2 9 S.— After paaaing bodib yean in the 

■pvict ofSweiWn, he piililiflhed no intctcaling account of the Hevolutioa, 
nd died in LuDdoQ in 1803. 
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Lafayette Lad, on the previous eve, passed the cjueen 
- iu the palace-yard, but either overlooked or connived 
at her escape. On the following day, hovrever, tlie 
intelligence spread rapidly, and the assembly, in an 
evil hour for the king, the country, and itself, dis- 
patched an iiid-de-canip, with orders to arrest the 
fugitives ; thus, losing the opportunity of abrogating 
monarchy without injury to the monarch, and of es- 
tablishing a republic without the odium of regicide. 
But this was unforeseen till ruin had ingulfed alike 
the pursued and pursuers. Their emissary reached 
Varrennes while the municipality were deliberating 
on the fate of the prisoners, and decided its resolu- 
tion to return them to Paris ; whither they proceeded 
in the custody of the officer, until three deputies of the 
assembly received them at Chalons, and conducted 
them to the capital. Barnave and Petion, two of 
these commissioners, afterwards acquhed a niemoni- 
hle name. The former, an e]o(|ueut and enthusiastic 
advocate of liberty, enraptured by the attractions of 
Antoinette, became her chivalrous adherent, and 
lost his life by this devotion ; the latter, a stem re- 
publican, insusceptible to such charms, now displayed 
ungenerous severity to rank in affliction, but subse- 
quently evinced equal elevation of mind in dying for . 
his cause. Captives in the iiands of tlieir subjects, f 
the royal family in eight days concluded their mourn- I 
ful journey, and slowly and sadly re-entered th£ 1 
metropolis, amidst a sUence which rendered the im- I 
pressive scene still more impressive. 

58. The result of this disastrous enterprise de- 
' prived Louis of all affection from the people, and all j 
authority in the government. Immediately on dis- 
covery of his flight, the assembly, by one decree, com- 1 
maaded the ministers to obey it alone ; and by another, I 



the king was now suspended from liis functions ; tliiee chap. 
deputies were appointed to watch Mm, and a guard ' 
BO vigilant imposed on his person, that he was, for i"9i. 
some weeks, a prisouer in his palace. A body, 
powerful in the chamber, and still more powerful in 
the city, pro]M)Scd at once to aljolish royalty, and 
eetablish a republic ; but the majority of the legis- 
lature resolved on the restoration of limited monarchy. 
I»uis was accordingly reinstated in his dignity; the 
constitution, slightly modified, was accepted anew; 
and the walls of the chaml>er again rang with ae- 
clamations of real or weli-dissenibled joy for a recon- 
ciliation which scarcely could be either solid or sin- 
cere. But the republicans did not acquiesce without 
a struggle. The Jacobin club, where Maximilien 
Robespierre, a provincial lawyer of mediocre abilities 
but inflexible pertinacity and unbounded ambition, 
had already acquired an ascendancy, clamoured for a 
commonwealth ; and an animated address from the 
English tribune, Thomas Paine, increased the excite- 
ment.* A tumultuous body of the people assembled 
in the Champs de Mara to enforce the demand; and 
after a sharp conflict with the National Guards, com- 
manded by Lafayette, were not dispersed without 
considerable saciifice of life, and a total loss of his 
popularity, 

59. The assembly having now completed its de- i>''j>"i"tion 
sign, prepared for dissolution ; and after passing, on Asiemuiy. 
the motion of Robespierre, a decree to render mem- 
bers of the present legislature ineligible for the next, 
(which, by introducing a body of inexperienced and 
incompetent successors, gave I'ise to all the sub- 
sequent calamities,) the president pronounced its mis- s>:pi- 30. 
sion at an end. 
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60. So ceased this celebrated body, whicli was 
ushered into existence amidst such lofty hopes, and 
expired under omens so portentous. The popular 
sympathy which liaUed its birth was in great mea- 
sure withdrawn before its dissolution ; and Paris, 
where the voice of the nation was now concentrated, 
liad latterly considered as hostile to hberty that same 
chamber whose earlier course even ardent friends of 
freedom were disposed to condemn as revolutiooaiy, 
This change is to be attributed more to the sanguiDe 
and advancing spirit of the times than to any derelic- 
tion of the assembly from its original principles; 
although these were perhaj>s mellowed by age, or ma- 
tured by time. If less of energy and ardoux- ibr li- 
berty were latterly displayed.it was because monarchy 
had been deprived of its dangerous prerogatives, no- 
bility stripped of its galling privileges, and a hierarchy 
shorn of its odious assumptions. The king was no 
longer an absolute prince, at whose disposal the Hves 
and fortunes of his subjects lay ; but a sovereign con- 
trolled by the will of a legislature chosen by the 
people. The nobility no more possessed a pre- 
scriptive right to immunity from supporting the 
burdens of the state, and a monopoly for enjoyment 
of its benefits ; nor were the clergy hencefoi-th to 
luxuriate in idle pomp on those immense possessions, 
originally designed for the support of the poor 
and industrious flocks, but for ages devoted to the 
pleasure of the rich and indolent shepherds. Yet 
the king still retained many prerogatives of power, a 
yearly revenue of £1,200,000 sterling, the command 
of the army, a right to suspend the legislative decrees,* 
and all the dignity of chief magistrate of a nnghty 
nation ; though his authority was unduly limited and 
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fiibordiiiate to popular control.* The nobility, chap. 
though deprived of hereditary titles, cherished by the ' 
'recollection of ages of glory, were still left in posses- i7!ii. 
sion of their immense estates, and the influence which 
.property naturally confers. Promotion in the camp, 
and dignity in the senate, were yet open to their am- 
ibition, if they possessed ardoui' for the one, or ability 
for the otlier ; nor were these splieres the less honour- 
able because shared by merit of Iiumble birth, and 
•eontrulled by the irill of the people instead of the 
voice of the court. The clergy still enjoyed their 
ecclesiastical rank, and ample revenues distributed 
by the state with impartiality, alike to the humble 
curate and the exalted dignitary. It may be sur- 
mised that so many ameliorations, effected in so short 
a time, should have secured a nation's gratitude to the 
body from which they sprang. But the assembly 
.unfortunately terminated its toil after depositing the 
seed, without waiting for the harvest's maturity. 
Its members displayed infinite wisdom by effecting 
in two years, with comparatively little violence, the 
greatest revolution the norld ever saw ; but they 
evinced etjual imprudence by confiding to others the 
duty of conducting it, with no precaution beyond re- 
commending that the constitution should not, until a 
lapse of thirty years, be reviewed.f They committed 
the fatal error of believing that a once absolute king 
will cordially submit to diminution of his power, a 
grasping aristocracy of its privileges, and an avari- 
^ous clergy of its spoils ; and they forgot that a long 
enslaved people, after once lasting freedom, will na- 
turally pant for more. The premature separation of 
the chamber, and the injudicious decree against the 
re-election of its members, left all these heterogeneous 

* Migni't, i. 22G. t Ilii'l- 1>- 231. 
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CHAP, parties uncontrolled ; or subject only to the dominion 
of rash inexperience and daring innovation. But for 
1791. this fatal decision, the first free assembly of France 
might have earned an epitaph more glorious than the 
specious subverter of Roman liberty ; and instead of 
boasting that it " found a capital of brick, and left it 
of marble," might have made the nobler vaunt of 
finding it on the eve of convulsion, and leaving it 
tranquil; of finding the institutions of the country 
destroyed, and leaving them restored; of finding 
royalty unpopular, and leaving it respected ; and li- 
berty annihilated, but left secure. Europe might 
then have been saved from witnessing, and history 
from recording, the devastation that followed. 
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Chapter III. 

TII£ LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Foreign Selatiani o( FnulCB.— 2. Great BntaJn. — 3. Cuntinental Powen; 
Anglu-Pnisaiau League. — 4. Secret Views of European Powara. — 5. Ttait 
Open ProfeiBions.— S. The Emigrants,— 7. TheNew Asaembiy^-S, Pint 
Meeting uf; Quarreli nith the Cuurt; Decree agHinat the Emigranta. — 
9. Dterea agHinrf the Recusaat Clergy, ^10, Reaignation and Character 
of the Mal1e«iUe Minisfry.— U. EmbarraBsment of the King.— 12. The new 
Miaiatiy; Character of Dumuuriez. — 13. Chatacterof Roland and bia Wife. 
— 14. War with AuElria. — IS. laauspiciaua opening of the Campaign. — 
16. Conaequcnies of— 17. MurderB at Avignon; and Massacre at St. 
Domingo. — IB. Conduct of Ihe Aitemhly; Diamisiial of the King's Guard. 
— 19. Dectee against Refractory Priesia ; Servan's projected Encamp- 
meot; Rolaud'a Letter.— 20. Conduct of tbe Kin^;; and Besignatiun of 
the Mioiglry, — 21. CoaditioDoF the Court. — 22. The Preu and Clubs of 
Paris.— 33. Insurreelion on 20th of June, 1792.— 24. Conditiua of the 
Queen, — 25. Conduct of the King and Commune. — 26. Partial reaction 
in the Country.— 27. Foreign Hostilities ; Treatit^s of Mantuaaud Pilniti. 
—28. Affurs in France; Propinllion tadeposethe King.- 29. And to de- 
clare the Countiy in Danger.— 30. The Country declared in Danger.- 31. 
Diitressiog situation of the King. — 32. Lafayette's Plan for Louia's Es- 
cape. — 33. Constitutional Festiral. — 34. Preparations for anothec Inwriec- 
Charactcr of Robespierre.— 33. Marat.— 36. Dunlon.— 37. Lian- 
s Plan to rescue the King.— 38. The Diike of Brunawick'a Proclama^ 
the Maraeillese.— 39. Their encounter with the Royalists. — 40. Era 
oflhe tOth August.— 41. Conduct oflhe Court.— 42. lasuirectioa on the 
lOlh of AugiiBl, 1792.^3. Conduct of the .tiserably.- 44. Depusilion of 
the King. — ib. Acts of next Day; JaeubJn Police. — 48. Revolutionary 
Tribunal instituted .—J 7- Betirement of Lafayette.— 48. Advance of the 
Alliea.— 49. Events in Paris ; Arrest of tho Royalists.— SO. The Seplem- 
es.— 51. Murder of the Princess of Umballe.— S2. Conduct 
of the Assembly and Commune_S3, Provincial Maasacrea.- S4. Hoa- 
Cannonade at Valmy, and Retreat of the Allies^ — 55. Result of (be 
Campaign. — S6. Dissolution of the Assembly, and State of France. 

The powers of Europe had long surveyed the chap. 
French Revolution with absorbing interest. Tbe ^^'" 
despotic slides naturally viewed it with alarm from its 1791.1792. 
outbreak ; and even those where freedom was in some Foreign 
degree cherished, began to contemplate its progress ofF^ranre. 
with apprehension. The hatred and fear which tlie 
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CHAP, former bore it, were as yet concentrated in themselves ; 

I.^ their enslaved subjects, prohibited from political dis- 

1791. cussion, were precluded from evincing either sym- 
pathy or aversion. Tiie less enthralled citizens of' 
the latter, who had hailed %vith delight the dawn of 
liberty, now beheld the approach of its portentous 
meridian witli feelings of mingled admiration and 
disquietude. 

9. The people of England, so long accustomed to 
regard the adjacent country with feelings of auimo- 
sity, had shewn their generous sympathy with fellow- 
freemen in France, by the presentation of addresses 
and formation of corresponding clubs, whose bold at- 
titude all the secret influence and open persecution of 
the government in vain attempted to suppress. But 
the British nobility, by whom the control of tlie state 
had during ages been monopoUzed, for the most part 
reprobated the advance of democracy and the pre- 
tensions of talent unaccompanied by iiirtb. Their 
sovereign, George III., a bigot by nurture, and a 
fanatic by nature, tbougli possessed of a niiiid which 
no intellect enlightened, nor education adorned, was 
yet able to discern in the new principles, destruction 
to those high monarchical prerogatives which he was 
taught to consider a king's hereditary right ; and he 
opposed them witli all the obstinacy of his character. 
Subservient to his impulse, the English cabinet was 
accordingly hostile to the revolution ; but open en- 
mity it liad not yet displayed ; though Pitt, who con- 
trolled its councils, had secretly assured a royalist 
envoy that lie would not allow the French monarchy 
to perish.* 

3. The other European states were divided into 
two great parties, by au alliance between Kiurlaiid 

* Cxniiiaa, ii. 179. 
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I and Prussia on the one side, and the union of Austria chap. 
with Russia on tlie other. Frederick the Great had '__ 



1 



closed liis glorious career, and been succeeded by i^s'. 
Frederick William, a prince as feeble and irresolute _ . 
as the other was energetic and bold. Finding him- 
Belf unable to maintain the importance conferred on 
Prussia by the martial vigour of his predecessor, he 
had abandoned bis policy, renounced iiithiiate rela- 

[ "tions with France, and formed a close connexion with 
Britain, under the name of the Anglo-Pruseian 
!ague. The professed intention of this treaty was ADgio- 

1 to support the stadtholder's authority in Holland ; League. 

I but its secret aim was to counteract an alliance be- 

1 Iween Russia, Austria, France, and Spain ; and to 
'humble the northern powers by abetting Sweden, 

1 then governed by the heroic Gustavus ; stirring Po- 
land, already groaning beneath the misery insepa- 

1 rable from its soil ; and exciting Turkey, exasperated 

I '4)y recent defeat from Russian arms. But it 
ninated in failure, chiefly through the perfidy of 
the Prussian king. Of the three powers thus im- 
pelled to war, Sweden alone emerged with honoixr 
from the struggle ; Turkey was vanquished by 
Russia ; Poland completely overthrown ; and so 
basely did U»e Prussian monarch depart from the 
spirit of the treaty, that, on the establishment of 
peace, he assisted to plunder the unhappy land be 
had engaged to save. France, though but passively 
concerned in this league, was eventually involved in 
its consequences ; as, according to their existing 
treaty, she could not counteract the ambitious de- 
signs of Russia without a sacrifice of faith and an 
advantageous commerce with the Baltic ; nor allow 
the expiring power of Turkey to be crushed without 
destroying the balance of Europe, and losing a lucra- 
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tive trade with the Lievant. All the other European 
_BtateB were also more or less affected; Holland, 
which had rebelled against the stadtholder, was over- 
run by a PruBsiao army, and again reduced to his au- 
thority. Even Spain, remote as her position was, 
did not escape the power of a combinatioa which at 
first influenced the continent, though in result it was 
abortive as in design it had been important.* 

4. This treaty was quickly set aside : the dictates 
of mutual jealousy yielding to a sense of general 
danger. Princes abandoned struggles with each 
other, to enter into a contest with the people, and to 
oppose a revolution which proclaimed peace to the 
cottage and hostility to the palace. Private feelings 
also mingled with ])ublic principles. A branch of 
the Bourbons sat on the throne of Spain ; another ou 
that of Naples ; while Austria had a daugliter whose 
nafety was menaced with the monarchy of France; 
and states not swayed by the ties of blood were im- 
pelled by the more powerful instigation of interest. 
Prussia panted to pursue that martial career which 
at once sustained her military population, and had 
raised her from an inconsiderable electorate to an im- 
portant kingdom. Russia cherished like expectations 
from war, and a still deeper hatred of freedom : in the 
earhest stage of the revolution, the haughty Mes- 
salina who filled the imperial throne, had counselled 
the queen of France to " march without being dis- 
turbed by the cries of the people, as the moon pursues 
its career unstopped by the barkingsof dogs."")" All 
the other states of Europe were prompted by Biniilar 
motives of aversion or ambition, were eager, and be- 
heved themselves able, to crush the revolution ; thougb 
they had more to fear tlian to hope from the conflict 

* Slate Papers, Annual Regiblft, I7S9 ; anclThiei;, i. 244. 
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5. But though the majority of Kui-opean states chap. 

viewed the French revolution with secret enmity, 

none had yet ventured on acts of open hostility. '"'■ 
How much soever disposed to abet Louis in his And open 
flight, considerations for his sufety restrained inter- 
ference after his re-capture; even if, hy his subse- 
quent acceptance of the constitution, and address to 

their ambassadors, interpositiuu had not been pre- 
vented. To this document, in which he expressed 
attachment to the recent changes, England and Prus- 
sia gave amicable answers ; Austria and Spain pro- 
fessed pacific intentions, though entertaining doubts 
of his freedom. Holland, Switzerland, and the 
Italian states made satisfactory acknowledgments ; 
Russia pronounced no opinion . The electors of 
Treves and Mayence, in whose principalities the 
emigrants found shelter, replied in evasive terms. Tlie 
high-minded Swedish monarch alone declared his 
thoughts with sincerity ; and proclaiming Louis a 
slave in the hands of rebels, received the communi- 
cation with equal distrust and disdain. His opinion, 
however, though he was prepared to support it by 
arms, was comparatively unimportant ; and peace 
might have been preserved but for the efforts of the 
emigrants. 

6, This body consisted of three classes ; naval and The Emi- 
military officers, who had deserted their colours ; civi- 
lians, who had abandoned their duties ; and the timid, 

who fled from the aspect of danger. The officers of 
the navy, shortly after the outbreak of the revolution, 
emigrated almost to a man ; but it was chieBy from 
those of the array, nineteen hundred of whom were 
already in voluntary exile,* that hostilities proceeded. 
Foes alike to the constitution and to every innovation 
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CHAP, which interfered with their interest, they had asseiu- 
" hied at Coblentz, Strasbourg, and the adjoiniug 
1791. states, under the banner of the prince of Conde, the 
brave but headstrong and inane brother of the king, 
and the immediate orders of the Viscount Mirabeaii,' 
a brother of the late orator, whom he equalled in all 
but ability and fame. To restore the ancient des- 
potism unmitigated was their declared design ; and 
though their aim and efforts were equally abortive, 
they involved the king in suspicion, and filled tlie 
kingdom with alarm. Louis himself encouraged 
their exertions : for while he publicly enjoined them 
to cease hostilities, and return, he privately approved 
their conduct, and induced them to remain.* This 
dissimulation, however, which subsequently proved 
80 fatal to him, was yet undiscovered ; but the ex* 
isting sympathy he could not conceal deprived him 
of the new assembly's confidence. 
. 'he New 7. Tlie new, or Legislative assembly was more 
I ^' revolutionary in character than the old, ivhicli, from 

the chief of its duties, received the name of Consti- 
tuent. The partisans of revolution in the last cham- 
ber now occupied the right, or ministerial side of 
the hall, under the name of Constitutionalists ; and 
were desirous of retaining a Hmited monarchy: 
while their opponents consisted of men eager for 
greater innovations, and to substitute a republic for 
regal institutions. These last consisted of two par- 
ties: the first, aud most enlightened, was formed of 
members from the vicinity of the Garonne, who, by 
the designation of Girondists, were subsequently 
celebrated not less for their virtues, their eloquence, 
and enthusiastic but impracticable opiuions, than for 
their ultimate melancholy fate : the second, and more 
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resolute but least numerous, was composed of tlie chap. 
turbulent leaders of tbe populace, wlio oived their 
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power to connexion with the formidable clubs ; and i?9i. 
from occupying the higher benches of the hall, re- 
ceived tbe name of '* The Mountain," afterwards bo 
dreaded. Coiidorcet, profound and illustrious in 
science; Petion, calm and decided inaction; Verg- 
j^uaud, Isuard, Gaudet, Louvet, and Gensonne, glow- 
ing in eloquence, were the chief members of the 
former ; Danton, Desmoulins, and Marat, the prime 
movers of the latter. The rest of the assembly was 
a body of irresolute, unknown, ignorant, and inde- 
finable men, who courted safety in obscurity, and 
Eouglit importance in vacillation. Professed suceea- 
Bors to the independent party in the last chamber, they 
were attached to none in the present, but voted in- 
discriminately with either ; and from this irreso- 
lution, or their tendency to unite witli the strongest, 
they received the opprobrious designation of " The 
Belly ;" a name which, from their positioa in the 
centre of the hall, was afterwards exchanged for "The 
Plain." 

8. The haughtiness of Louis roused the assem- First 
bly's disposition at once into action. After con-q^re^' 
stituting themselves, they respectfully solicited him^^^^j^^ 
to open the session on an eai'ly day ; but he replied 
with contemptuous petulance, " I cannot attend your 
meeting until Friday," — naming one more distant,* 
Indignant with this treatment, they immediately 
abolished the titles of Sire and Mtyesiy, and ordered 
that a chau' not more exalted than their president's 
should be allotted for the sovereign's reception. I^ 
a court which had long been a slave to etiquette, 
Buch an act excited the most ridiculous alarm. The 

■Mignet, i. 231. 
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CHAP, king, who, like others of narrow mind, tenaciously 

adhered to the shadows of power in proportion as its 

i?9i- substance retreated from his grasp, resented the 
indignity witli a threat to open the session by com- 
mission ; and though he subsequently performed 
that ceremony in person, after tlie assembly had 
rescinded its decree, he experienced a new mor- 
tification on finding that the members sat doivn 
simultaneously with himself.* Such petty incidents 
sank deep into his breast ; but signs of hostility 
more important, and more galling to his feelings, 
rapidly foUmved. Excited by exaggerated rumours 
from the frontiers, the legislature proceeded to enact 
rigorous measuies against the emigrants. By one 
I mKainni the decroc, the Count d'Artois, tiie king's brother, was 

"^'^"*''' enjoined to return within two months, under penalty 
of forfeiting his claim to the regency ; and by 
another, all his companions in exile were declared 
foes to their country unless they at the same 
time re-entered it ; their revenues appropriated to 
the state, in the event of refusal ; and themselves 
punished with death, in the result of capture. The 
harshness of this law was purposely increased by 
Chapellier, a secret friend of the court, who intro- 
duced it in expectation of defeat ; but to the dismay 
of himself and those he designed to save, it was 
adopted by the assembly with unmitigated severity ; 
and the interposition of the king's negative produced 
a decisive rupture both with the chamber and the 
capital. Louis in vain attempted to conciliate pub- 
lic opinion without sanctioning such vengeance 
against those whose attachment to himself, and to 
his rights, was by him deemed meritorious ; but by 
the assembly, a crhne. He published letters to his 
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brothers, and proclamations to their associates, in- chap. 

treating them to prevent such measures by returning '— 

These, however, produced no effect either in Paris i?9i- 
or on the frontiers ; his subjects and the emigrants 
alike believed him insincere ; and subsequent events 
confirmed their opinion.* 

9. The affairs of the church produced another Dacrw 
collision with the senate. By a decree of last Kw'ul'ant 
assembly, those priests who refused the constitu- "^' 
tional oath had been ejected from their benefices ; 
though they still enjoyed a stipend from the state, 
and the inestimable privilege of private devotion. 
In requital of this leniency, the recusant clergymen, 
irritated by witnessing others in possession of their 
churches and emoluments, exerted on their flocks all 
that influence which religion maintains on the minds 
of the ignorant; and so exasperated their followers 
against the conformists and adherents of the law — 
on whom they lavished the appellation of heretics, 
and all those complimentary epithets which excited 
sectarians so freely bestow, — that the danger of civil 
war was imminent. To repress this peril, and to oei. saih 
punish its originators, the new legislature ordered the 
non-jurists to be deprived of their pensions and their 
liberty of worship ; to be removed to parts of the 
country distant from the scene of their present dis- 
turbances, as well as of their past devotion ; and to 
be subjected to imprisonment if uecessary.f By 
Louis, who was attached to the refractoiy clergy by 
superstitious sympathy and secret intercourse, this 
was deemed a measure of great severity. They had 
acquired unlimited power over his feeble intellect, 
and as his conscience, as well as themselves, re- 
proached him for sanctioning the church enactments 
of last assembly, he determined to resist the decree 

* Srt CampuijU.i |Niiitn. tLacretelle,viii, 219. 
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of ihe present ; aad, with an energy of which he was 
rarely capable, declared .he would die rather than 
concur. "A king," says Montesquieu, "who is 
attached to religion, is like a lion, obedient only to 
the voice of his keeper."* The dictates of prudence 
were unheeded, the command of his priest was 
obeyed. Against a compromise proposed l}y some of 
his ministers, to conciliate opposition, by dismissing 
the recusants from court, Louis was equally resolute ; 
Mirabeau had formerly passed a whole night in per- 
suading the court confessor to take the coustitutional 
oath ; and the king chose another next day. Liouis 
now sarcastically, yet justly, claimed for himself that 
freedom in religion which others enjoyed, and decided 
to oppose the decree by an unqualified negative."!" 
Some constitutional members of the assembly sup- 
ported his intention ; but it was violently opposed by 
the majority of the legislature; and in the debate 
which ensued, language the most menacing was em- 
ployed ; Camille Desmoulins, an eloquent republican, 
who resisted the royal intervention, concluding a 
revolutionary speech with the portentous declaration 
that " A great example must be made ; — the power 
of a king had its limits, and could not prevent the 
capture of the Bastile."^ 

10. The assembly virtually realized its decree 
r against the emigrants ; and the king was temporarily 
rescued from the consequences of his superstitious 
zeal by two events which, under other circumstances, 
would have increased his danger. The dissolution of 
his ministry, and the hostile preparations of Austria, 
now simultaneously engaged the attention of the 
nation, and for a time dispelled the consideration of 
minor objects. Amongst the heterogeneous members 

•" Esprit des Loiit," L, 24, c 2. tCampan, ii. 127. | Tliien, ii, 36, 
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of the cabinet, dissensions had long prevailed. Tlie chap 

sentiments of Narbonne, the young and enterprising ' 

minister of war, ill accorded with those of the king's i79i- 
devoted adherent, Bertrand de MoUeville, who has in 
fourteen ponderous volumes so feebly pourtrayed the 
history of that revolution to which his hostility is as 
great as the attachment the other bore it was ardent; 
and the disposition of Delessart, the irresolute minister 
of foreign affairs, was equally Jrreeoncileable with 
that of Cahier de Gerville, the inflexible administrator 
of domestic. Narbonne enjoyed the confidence of 
the assembly, hut was distrusted by tlie king; 
MoUeville had acquired the suspicion of the one, and 
the favom- of the otiier. Delessart, though attached 
to the constitution, was unpopular in the chamber, 
in consequence of subserviency and indecision ; 
while De Gerville was esteemed for sincerity, thougli 
he possessed no capacity. Between such elements of 
discord no harmony could exist ; and the exertions 
of Narbonne, with tlie intrigues of De MoUeville, 
alike- contributed to accelerate a rupture. The 
former had recently increased his influence in the 
legislature by the activity he displayed in restoring 
the army to an effective condition from a state of 
prostration ; and having thus excited in the mind of 
the latter, both jealousy of power and dread of being 
supplanted, these passions were quickly communi- 
cated by the favourite to the king, who as rapidly 
dismissed the obnoxious rival. The commotion which 
his ejection produced in the chamber was great ; 
and Louis vwnly attempted to quell it by announcing 
that De MoUeville had also retired. The court 
ofEcial escaped in obscurity ; but the assembly 
impeached Delessart ; supported Narbonne, and de- 
clared that, besides De GerviUe, he alone of all the 
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cabinet possessed its confidence. The remaining 
ministers immediately resigned, and Louis in the 
midst of his embarrassment was thus left witbout a 
government. 

1 1 . To find successors was no easy task ; as, 
according to an injudicious law of the constitution, 
ministers couhl not be chosen from either tlie present 
assembly or the past. The scope was thus limited, 
and the sovereign uncertain in whom to confide. 
His own adherents, constitutionalists as well as 
royalists, enjoyed no power in the senate, inspired 
no confidence in the country. Between him and 
the Girondists mutual distrust prevailed ; they neither 
believed in his sincerity, nor he in their capacity ; * 
and he could not select a ministry from the Jacobins, 
whose principles were still more subversive of his 
throne. 

12. In the midst of this dilemma, Louis had 
recourse to Dumouriez, a general whose glittering 
talents had lately burst upon the scene, after strug- 
gling thirty years in the doubtful obscurity of adven- 
ture. Haifa century bad traversed his forehead, yet 
he still retained all the confidence of youth, though he 
had acquired but little of the caution of age. Versatile, 
bold, and enterprising, he possessed abilities equally 
ready and skilled in military operations and political 
intrigues ; but rash, unprincipled, and capricious, 
he was eminently a creature of the day ; had been a 
courtier before the revolution, a constitutionalist 
during the first assembly;! was inclined to the 
Girondists now ; became a Jacobin under the re- 
public, and finally concluded his career as an emi- 
grant. He had lately acquired great reputation by a 
plan for conducting the impending hostilities, which 

• Thiera, u. 64. t Mignet, i. 269. 
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was equally in accordance with the national feeUngs chap. 

and the principles of the constitution. Active ope- _ 1 

rations, be proposed, should be made until France "^i- 
attained her coveted boundaries of the Alps, the 
Rhine, the Pyrenees, and the ocean; after which, 
according to his suggestion, the war should be merely 
defensive. The conquest and annexation of Belgium, 
which tliis proposal included, flattered the national 
ambition ; while the resolution to terminate offensive 
hostilities at this point, harmonized with the prin- 
ciples of a revolution H'hicb disclaimed aggression 
on other states. Duniouriez followed up this plau- 
sible scheme by orations in the hall of the Jacobins, 
which rendered him popular witli that formidable 
club ; and by a rare dexterity, or the friendship of 
Delaporte, a devoted royalist,* he at the same time 
acquired the confidence of the king. To the queen 
be was at first obnoxious, but she soon succumbed to 
his fascinating address, and yielded, or seemed to 
yield, to his control. While thus enjoying the con- 
fidence of so many contending parties, he was sin- 
cerely attached to none. True to his own interest 
alone, his principles were so loose that he was equally 
ready to serve either the senate or the sovereign ; 
and he had the good fortune to retain for a short time 
the confidence of the one with the friendship of the 
other. But his want of sincerity eventually rendered 
him powerless alike as a friend or as a foe ; though 
in the critical 'position in which he stood, it was 
flcarcely possible that he could either trust or be 
■trusted. 

13. The new cabinet contained no other member Roiaaii, 
j)f eminence, with the exception of Roland, the 
minister of the interior, a man of primitive simplicity, 

• Thien, ii. 67, 
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instantly ratified, and tLe voice of the nation joyously 
confirmed,* 

15. But the designs of Diiraouriez fortlie invasion 
of Belgium, though holdly conceived, were feebly 
executed. The chief command was confided to 
Rochambeau, a general whose attachment to the 
constitution was doubtful; and the commencement 
of hostilities entrusted to Lafayette, whose affection 
for it was unquestionable, and his want of military 
talents equally undoul)ted. The latter was des- 
patched to Namur with ten thousand men and orders 
to advance on Liege or on Brussels, whence, rein- 
forced by forty thousand more, it was anticipated 
that in a few days he would over-run the wliole of 
the Netherlands. To conceal this manoeuvre, Lieu- 
tenant-General Biron was simultaneously directed 
with another detachment of ten thousand upon 
Mons ; but he had scarcely reached his destination 
when a sudden panic seized his troops, on coming up 
witli some detachments of the enemy ; and two 
regiments of cavalry, without ever being engaged, 
raising a cry of " treachery," resorted to a disgrace- 
ful flight. Despite tlie exertions of their officers, the 
whole army followed the ignominious example, and 
the Austrians obtained possession of its camp almost 
without a struggle. Similar cowardice was simul- 
taneously displayed by a body of two thousand foot 
and one thousand horse, who were advancing under 
Dillon from Lille. They had scarcely seen a few 
hostile troops ere they raised the same exclamatioD, 
and, leaving their baggage in the hands of the enemy, 
fled precipitately to the city, where, conjointly with 
the inhabitants, they turned their fury on their officen, 
two of whom, including the commander, were thus 

• Thien, ii. 79 ; and LacreteUe, ix. 32. 
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alain. Lafuyette, on learning this disastrous inteili- ^^{^^' 

gence, abruptly stopped his marcli.* 

16. Tliis unfortunate commencement of the cam- '^""" 
paign created general indignation. In Paris it was ""^^^ „[ 
attributed to treachery, — of which the leading parties 
loudly accused each other ; the Jacobins arraigning 

the constitutionalists for having wilfuUy betrayed the 
cause of liberty, in order to injure Duniouriez, who, 
by tiie magnificent gift of a red cap, had recently pro- 
pitiated their club; while the others, with equal 
improbability, alleged that be secretly thwarted his 
■own plan, for the purpose of destroying the reputation 
of Lafayette and Rochambeau. That treachery ex- 
isted in some quarter may well be surmised ; but 
amidst the numberless intrigues which at this peiiod 
prevailed, the historian is at a loss to discover whether 
it proceeded from the jealousy of the general or the 
influence of the king. It is certain that Dmnouriez 
henceforth acted an ambiguous part; that while he 
attempted to gain the Jacobins by presenting to their 
club a splendid bonnet rouge,'f (the revolutionaiy 
«iiblem) he was secretly ranging himself on the 
side of the royalists ; and this perfidy, with a sus- 
picion that he appropriated the secret service money 
to bis private pleasures,;!; K*^^^ "^'^ '-*' dissensions in 
the ministry, which led to the retirement of one of its 
members now, and shortly afterwards terminated in 
the secession of others still more important. 

17. Events, more distant in time and space, simul- Miiri!er3 
taneously engaged the country's care. Besides ex- Oct. soth,' 
ternal defeat and internal dissension, its attention was 
occupied by the painful consideration of murder at 

home and massacre abroad. In the city of Avignon, 
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■ ci\ic distractions had existed since its annexation 
-from tte pope's dominion to tlie French ; and the 
animosity of parties gained strength, instead of being 
assuaged by time. In the fervour of their zeal, or the 
intensity of their hatred, the religious borly had 
arisen, and murdered Lecuyer, one of their oppo- 
nents, at the altar. The vengeance of the other 
was equally barbarous. Collecting its forces in 
nocturnal silence, the popular party surrounded the 
city, blockaded the gates, and arresting sixty of its 
adversaries,* consigned them to jail ; but they had 
scarcely Ijeen incarcerated, when a band of assassins, 
impatient with the slow visitations of justice, burst 
into the prison, assailed the prisoners, and in obscu- 
rity, dark as the deeds of the night, committed tbeii- 
souls to Infinitude, and their bodies to the Rhone, 
On the same day, at the opposite extremity of the 
globe, a similar and still more extensive massacre oc- 
. curred. The negroes of St. Domingo, disappointed 
in obtaining from the local legislature that freedooi 
which the revolution had extended to the colonies, si- 
multaneously arose in every part of the island, with 
all the ferocity of savages and ignorance of slaves. 
Fourteen hundred plantations')" were instantly in 
flames, and their owners committed either to the 
raging element or to the more pitiless fury of the 
African. Scenes of brutality followed, from which 
liunianity recoils. " One planter was sawed asunder/' 
says a religious historian, who strangely remarks that 
the cruelties practised on the women '* exceeded any- 
thing even in the annals of Christian ferocity ;"+ and 
adds, that by their own servants, "the indulgent mas- 
ters were sacrificed equally with the inhuman ;" though 
nature and reason alike revolt from the report. 

• LacrelellB, is. 53. +Tuulangeon. ii. 97. 
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■ IS. The French assembly, equally witii the civi- '^^^^''" 

lized world, was shocked by the recital of these 

barbiirities ; but the human mind is cumpamtively ^ "■ 
unaffected by distant evils. After passing with ^/'{^f"'^ 
dire reluctance an act of amnesty to the assassins in ABsembiy. 
the south, and for the emancipation of those in the 
west — the only remedies that could be applied,* — it 
proceeded to the consideration of a nearer danger, 
which, with other sources of disquietude, induced the 
chamber to declare its sitting permanent. The 
military household of the king had been gradually 
increased to six thousand men, from the number of 
eighteen hundred, which the constitution decreed ;t 
and the hvo-thirds of National Guards, of whom it 
originally consisted, had in great measure been sup- 
planted by troops of the line, on whom the court could 
with more confidence rely. Alarmed by the innova- 
tion, the legislature resisted these alterations in the 
guard, and denounced the conduct of the Duke of 
Brissac, its commander, by a decree which Louis was ^]"s'^ 
originally inclined to oppose ; but, dissuaded by Da- of hia 
mouriez, he rushed into the opposite extreme, dis- ""' ' 
missed the whole band, refused to accept another, and May 30th. 
thus left himself unprotected to the popular fury.t 

19. Another act still more repugnant to his feel- ^'j^^ 
ings followed. During the joy caused by the decla- Kifruciory 
ration of war, he had succeeded in placing a covert "'''"' 
negative on the decree against tlie priests, which 
formerly brought him into collision with the cham- 
ber ; but the assembly now substituted one still more 
obnoxious. To repress the commotion which the 
clergy were suspected of fomenting, it was enacted 
that any priest, on being denounced by twenty citi- 
zens, with the approbation of the district authorities, 

• TouluiifeDa, ii. 98. t Uign^ i. 371. [ Thieri, ii. '■ 
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*^^j*^- should be enjoined to quit hia canton in twenty-four 

liours, the department in three days, and the kingdom 

within a month.* The severity of this measure was 
not in the king's estimation alleviated hy an allow- 
ance of three livres a day to each of the refi*actory 
priests proceeding to the frontiers ; nor was his 
displeasure diminished by a simultaneous project to 
invest with increased authority the body from whom 

Projected '* Sprung. Servan, a republican member of the 

*^""P- cabinet, had proposed to form a camp of twenty 
thousand confederated troops, for the protection of 
the chamber and city, without consulting either his 
colleagues or the king. Dumouriez in vain opposed 
the motion ; and eight thousand National Guards, 
jealous of the interference with their piivileges, or 
secretly impelled by the court,f petitioned against 
it ineffectually. The measure was hailed by such a 
majority of the assembly that the premier felt 
constrained to recommend the royal concurrence. 
Deeming the whole cabinet his enemies,f Louis was 
unwilling to yield, yet afraid to withstand ; but while 
he fluctuated bet^veen expediency and inclination, 

L^t"i^'' * ^'^^^ remonstrance, written by Madame Roland 
in her husband's name, decided his desire to resist. 
This energetic letter enjoined him to ratify the de- 
crees, in terms which royal ears will rarely brook ; 
warned him that it was not a time to retract or to 
temporise, and that opposition to the revolution 
would only cause it to be cemented by his blood. 

tte"Kin'°'^ 20. Timid as Louis habitually was, there were 

moments when he could assume the dignity of a i 
prince and the spirit of a man. Encouraged by his 
undaunted nueen, who counselled hi 
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witli honour, if perisli be muBt,"* (and deeply chap. 

regretted the advice, when regret was unavailing) 

he commanded Dumouriez to dismiss Roland and i^92. 
. two of his colleagues, who had concurred iu the 
obnoxious eflfusion ; and the Hiinister obeyed, but 
only on condition of receiving the royal sanction to 
the decrees. Provided with such conciliatory powers, 
Dumouriez repaired to the chamber, and enteruig in 
the moment wlien it was excited by the recital of 
Roland's letter, he encountered a storm of dis- 
approbation. Though assailed by the fiercest sym- 
bols of legislative wrath, he boldly addressed the 
assembly, and by that dauntless demeanour which 
rarely fails to captivate congregated men, produced 
a rapid revulsion in his favour ; but it was of transient 
duration. In the interval tlie king had succumbed to 
his natural vacillation, to the scruples of his con- 
science, and the influence of his court. He preferred 
the admonition of his priest to the advice of his 
premier ; and his new resolution to concur in the 
decree for the camp, but to oppose that against the and Re»g- 
clergy, naturally terminated in the resignation of his JLVmi" 
minister. ""''^" 

21. It is ill for a land when the prince has neither CuDdition 

" of the 

spirit to oppose, nor submission to obey, Louis's Coun. 
detemiination to resist was adopted too late. A 
blow, to be decisive, should descend with sudden, un- 
erring aim, too quick to be parried, too heavy to be 
I withstood. Such opposition might have checked the 
revolution in its outset ; but it was now wholly in- 
adequate, even if the king and the feeble ministry of 
MoUeville, again hastily summoned to his aid, had 
possessed courage for the hazardous attempt. But 
his late resolution was immediately succeeded by ab- 

* Cuupaa, ii. 19S. 
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ject despair. After the resignation of Dumouriez, 
- LouiR sank into a state of such depression that he 
remained several days speechless in the Irosom of his 
family,* indulging in all thi; peril of solitary grief; 
and when roused from his lethargy by the efforts of 
his queen, he considered foreign aid his only safety. 
Impelled by this disastrous opinion, he despatched a 
secret letter to the Austriaus, a passage of which, en- 
joining them to advance but to act with precaution,f 
was susceptible of treasonable interpretation, and 
subsequently received this fatal construction. The 
intreaties which Antoinette addressed to her native 
home were still more urgent. On returning from 
Varennes, she had professed attachment to the new 
constitution, and from the joy she evinced at conse- 
quent applause in the national theatre;); (the last she 
ever received), it may be inferred that her profession, 
for the time, was sincere. But a fierce revulsion (rf 
Impular feeling revived her early prejudices. At- 
tacked by the republican journals for corresponding 
with Austria after hostilities were declared, and 
menaced by the sentinels of the palace, the fears of ft 
woman were excited by the threats, the spirit trf a 
queen was aroused by the insult ; and swayed by 
ihese emotions, she conjured her native country to 
fescue her from danger in the land of her adoption. 
^ut these intreaties tended only to accelerate her 
■fate ; the succour lay on the banks of tiie Hhine, the 
,j)eril existed on the shores of the Seine ; and the ex- 
pected aid arrived too soon to compromise her, but 
too late to save. 

'23. The licentious spirit of the press and the clubs 
now ruled the passions of the capital at their will- 
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Conspicuous amongst the former — thirty of whose chap. 
journals daily iuundittcd the city, forming part of the " 
study of all, and the sole study of the greater number* ^''S-i. 
' — appeared Marat, a sanguinary maniac, in whose 
publication, named " The People's Friend," the mur- 
der of the royal family was openly enjoined ; while 
his deeper and more dangerous ally, Robespierre, re- 
velled in equally unbridled power, at the assembly of 
the Jacobins ; and under the insidious mask of pa- 
triotism, instilled maxims not less dangerous to the 
sovereign and the people. In llie hall of the Cor- 
deliers, another political club, Danton, a daring revo- 
lutionist, endowed by nature with tlie rude eloquence 
which stirs a multitude, reigned in rival supremacy; 
and the formidable bodies they controlled were ren- 
dered more powerful than ever by the rash conduct 
of Moiieville, the minister, who now set the dan- 
gerous example of paying their frequenters, in expec- 
tation of eitlier propitiating their favour or obtaining 
theif aid. Tliis inconsiderate ordinance was no 
sooner promulgated by the goverunieut than men 
forsook their daily employments, and women aban- 
doned their domestic avocations, to mingle in public as- 
semblies, where their pecuniary and political passions 
alike were gratified. But though they freely received 
the wages of corruption (two francs a day},'f they 
obeyed not tlie voice of the corrupter. They ar- 
raigned his measures more fiercely than ever, and all 
his efforts to enlist them in his service were vain. 
The Feuillansclub, where the philosophic republicans 
originally met, and the constitutionalists still assem- 
bled, was the only popular body which shewed a dis- 
position to support him ; but it had long since been 
stripped of importance by the turbulent energy of the 

• Burke, i. M6, f Thien. ii. 125. 
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■. othere, who now aspired to rule the metropolis through 
_ the agency of Petion, the dull, cold, and phlegmatic 
newly-elected republican mayor. 

33. A letter, which Lafayette addressed to the 
le. assemhly, from his distant head-quarters, accusing 
the Jacohins as authors of the public calamities, in- 
creased their boldness without diminishing their 
power. The writer being already as unpopular inthe 
chamber as he had long been witli the court, it pro- 
duced no effect on that body ; and its anticipated im- 
pression on the public was dexterously evaded by 
the suppression of the document, on a fictitious doubt 
of its authenticity. On pretext, however, of refuting 
the calumny it was alleged to contain, the suburb 
St. Aiitoine, the most democratic division of the ca- 
pital, demanded permission to present a petition to 
the assembly, as well as to the king ; and an over- 
whelming majority of the legislature, either impelled 
by alarm, or irritated by Louis's opposition to its 
decrees, in an hour dismal for the country, the sove- 
reign, and themselves, unwisely complied with the 
demand. A petition, couched inthe most revolution- 
ary language, was accoi-dingly brought to the bar; 
and thii-ty thousand of its supporters, consisting of a 
promiscuous assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, the last with oUve branches, the others with 
muskets and pikes in their hands, during three 
hours detiled through the legislative hall, under a 
leader with sabre unsheathed over-head, surrounded 
by banners with violent inscriptions, and raising ex- 
clamations still more atrocious. Proceeding thence 
to the garden of the Tuilleries, with savage menaces, 
and a calf's head elevated on a pike as an emblem 
appropriate of aristocracy,* they dispersed the leeble 
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guard, rushed through the court-yard, and assailed ''fA^' 

with hatchets the gates of the palace, wliich were in 

vain shut to oppose them. A kw guns might, a mo- 
ment before, have saved the monarchy, in the estima- 
tion of one who now surveyed the scene, and enjoyed 
its future fruits,* But at present there was neither 
spirit to command, nor resolution to resist. The king 
passively awaited the event ; his guardians igno- 
miniously fled; the insurgents assailed the door of 
his chamber, and, on obtaining admission, vociferously 
demanded his assent to the decrees. But Ijouis chose 
rather to encounter the rage of his populace, than 
consent to the ruin of his priests. He replied, with 
unexpected energy, that " It was neither a time nor a 
place." A liand was raised to strike, from which he 
naturally shrank : a reproach of cowardice was 
uttered,')' which he nobly repelled by seizing the arm 
of a bystander, and carrying it to his breast, demanded 
if the heart did not beat with serenity. " Place your 
hand on my bosom," said the unfortunate monarch, 
" you will see whether I am afraid," Touched by 
his magnanimity, the multitude relented; forgot or 
withdrew their demand for the decrees, but forced 
him to submit to the indignity of placing the re- 
volutionary red cap on his head, of participating in 
their inebriating beverages, and sharing in their more 
revolting applause; whUe in a distant apartment sat 
his ill-fated queen, weeping with her children, over 
his danger and degradation. The eldest of these, a 
princess of tender years, freely mingled her tears 
with those of the mother ; hut the young dauphin, an 

• Napoleon, lee BoacWnBt, Memoires, i. 73, 74. 
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CHAP, infant son, smiled on the tumultuous scene, in cliildisl^ 
"'• admiration of the uproar, and happy ignorance of its^ 
1792. relation to his future doom.* 
Conriiiion 94. Lcavioi; the king uninjured, a body of the 
QneeB. rioters advanced with fierce imprecations to the coun- 
cil chamber, where the queen had sought shelter, but 
found no protection, except a table hastily ranged ij 
front, and a few adherents whose terror equalled their,' 
loyalty. Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the kiug^ 
encountered their fury in the passage, and, mistake^ 
for the queen, nari'owly escaped from vengeance 
" Down with the Austrian !" was the exclainatiou 
raised on seeing her, and an attendant's opportune 
disclosure of the error alone saved lier from falling: 
" Ah, suffer them to believe I am so, that she may 
escape," was the heroic reply ; and her devoteduess as- 
suaged their resentment. Tiiey proceeded to the cham- 
ber, and the adoption of the revolutionary emblerahf 
the child saved the life of the mother. A red cap w« 
thrown by one of the rioters, and the queen having 
placed it on the dauphin's head, Santerre, the leader of 
the insurrection, a boisterousbut not blood-thirsty man, 
interposed in her behalf. " The poor child is smo* 
thered," he exclaimed, on observing the infant strug- 
gling in the cap,"!" which he immediately removed, 
and by this sally restored the better feelings of his fol- 

' The clEiBsic reader may here be reminded of that eiquisite scene in Ibi 
fifth book of the Ifiad, where the thou^hta of Helen, ta she Burvay* thi 
Grecian wB>gamcs fram the battlrmtats of Tioy, revert to her native'lunu 
and the sceues of her infancy, wJiich she ileociilies to Priam in terma (rf 
((lowing JDT, xiiiDOnst'iDUB of all that had paased and was passing tfaeiei 
(ceue which Pope has tranblated with a brsul}' idaiott unequalled bj tl* 
original : — 

■' Thus spoke the Fair, not knew lier brolher's doom. 

Wcapp'd in the culd embracer of the tomb, 

Adora'd with honoura on tbeir native shnre, 

SilenI they slept, and dreamtoi'warano more." — lliaii, v. 24(ll,fte. 
I Thiers.ii. HI. 
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lowers. Petion, the mayor of Paria, with some chap. 
deputies from the aesembly, shortly afterwards arrived, " 

and, by their persuasion, the rauUitude was induced 1792. 
to retire without violence. Louis at the same time 
entered with the plebeian bonnet on his head. 
In the midst of the tumult he had overlooked the 
assumption of this ridiculous decoration; but the 
queen, on seeing it, burst into tears of indignation. 
He instantly threw it off with contempt, and gave 
vent to his emotion freely in unison with hers. At a 
scene so affecting, the sternest republicans could not 
refrain from exhibiting signs of compassion, "You 
ifreep," said the queen to Merhn de Thionville, who 
thus evinced his sympathy, " you weep to see a hing 
tod his family so abused by a people whose happiness 
has been their only aim." " Yes, madam," was the 
Unfeeling yet flattering reply, " my tears fall for a 
^autihil wife and an amiable mother, but neither for 
king nor queen ; sovereigns are the objects of my 
hatred."* 

' 25. An apprehension of renewed insurrection Cotidnct of 
Tlrought Petion, the mayor, next day to the palace ; and Com- 
knd a scene of royal reproach and republican retort""'"** 
terminated in rival proclamations from the king and 
ifte commune. Each of these documents was charac- 
^ristic of its origin ; the edict of the king displaying 
^ebleness under the assumption of fii-nmess, while that 
■of the municipality concealed menace under the mask 
!t»f moderation. Louis represented the riot as an effort 
tto overturn the monarchy by the murder of the mo- 
narch, and declared that no violence should overawe 
his opinion, or extort his consent to the decrees. The 
civic authorities ostensibly warned the citizens against 
renewal of the riot, and advised them to respect the 

• Campwi, ii. a02, 203, 
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king, but at the same time significantTy enjoined 
_tbem to cause the assembly to be respected. The 
adherents of each party fomented the excitement 
which these publications produced ; the partisans of 
the court describing the hite tumult as an attempt to 
assassinate the royal family, and those of the city ac- 
cusing the royalists of having fomented the insur- 
rection, as well as desiring another, for the purpose 
of firing on the people. Between the two factions 
the legislature preserved an attitude of indecision. 
A few constitutional members demanded the punish- 
ment of the insurgents, but were silenced by the 
Jacobin retort that it was difficult to jiunish forty 
thousand criminals ;• and though the conduct of 
Petion was referred to a legislative tribunal, which 
suspended him for suspected connivance, the penalty 
only increased his popularity. Beyond this, and a 
formal decree against armed petitioners, the assembly 
neither punished for the past, nor adopted precautions 
for the future ; a fatal leniency, which encouraged the 
fierce democrats within the chamber, and the more 
ferocious demagogues without. 
e- 26. The affecting but inglorious fortitude displayed 
. by Louis during the recent insurrection, raised 
mingled emotions of pity and admiration in the breasb 
of many of his subjects. An address with twenty 
thousand signatures expressed the sympathy of the 
loyalists in the capital, and numerous others from the 
provincial cities indicated that royalty liad still many 
adherents m the country. Had a bold attempt been 
made, the monarchy might still have been saved ; but 
though his supporters were ready, the sovereign was 
weak. He evinced returning feebleness with reviving 
safety; and the event which aroused theindignatiODof 

• ThWra, iL 149. 
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I theloyal.excitedthefears of thetimid,aDdthehopesof chap. 

the turbulent. Marseilles, diatinguifihed above the me- 

tropolis itself for republican spirit, poured in petitions tJSi. 

\ to the assembly for suppression of the monarchy ; and 

1 other provincial towns dally repeated its demands. 

Between these opposing parties the chamber at first 

remained irresolute ; though its sympathy with the 

[ republicans was displayed by the cold reception of a 

I petition from Lafayette, demanding the punishment of 

I ihe rioters and the suppression of the Jacobins. But 

I the rapid approach of invading foes decided the legis- 

I lature to abandon a sovereign suspected of secret com- 

t .Qiunication with the enemy, and who, if entitled to ad- 

I Oration for a transient exhibition of passive courage, 

I 'iad shewn himself wholly destitute of that active 

I energy which, in times of emergency, qualities a 

I prince to be at once the guide and the guardian of 

I'his people. 

27. By treaties recently concluded at Mantua and J^'^^^,. 
|Pihiit2, between the continental powers and emi- Traaiie* o 
J grant princes, Prussia had abandoned her neutrality, and pu- 
l,and coalesced with Austria, to restore the old govern- ""*' 
Jiment of France, or to render the new less republican. 
■""With this view eighty thousand of her troops were now 
I'lnenacing the Rhine, and a powerful Austrian array 
T-was advancing to the French frontiers, with the ex- 
r*preBsed resolution of arriving in six weeks at Paris. 
J The adjoining electoral princes were either in a state 
|Jof open hostility, or still more dangerous secret eo- 
Twnity. Russia, too, had joined the coalition ; but less 
I from hostile motives than the insidious design of seizing 
I'Poland, while Austria and Prussia marched their 
forces in an opposite direction ; and though Sweden 
remained inactive since the death of her sovereign, the 
kings of Sardinia and Spain had agreed with the em- 
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peror to raise a hundred thousand men for Louis's re* 
_lief ; while Venice was disposed to support Trieste in 
liostiHty, and tlie pope prepared to launch against 
the revolution all the thunders of the Vutican.* 

28. The queen, apprised of the movemeHts of the 
allies, looked with eontidence to relief; and ber joy 
at tlie approaching delivery contributed, with the 
king's reluctant intimation of their advance, to raise 
a new storm in the legislature. The passiug com- 
miseration for the danger and degradation they had 
lately endured, was dispelled ; Louis's proposal to 
march troops to the frontiers was received with dis- 
trust, was rejected with contempt ; and the asseoihly, 
which had hitherto listened in silence to attacks od 
the monarchy, now openly encouraged petitions for 
its abrogation. Decrees, which the king was con- 
strained to confirm, were rapidly passed to enrol the re- 
publicans as volunteers, and dismiss royalists from tlie 
National Guards ; but his concessions only increased 
'" the popular demands ; and as con^mation of legis- 
' lative acts now seemed his only duty, even the mode- 
rate republicans desired his deposition. Vergniauil, 
the most eloquent of the Girondists, declared it was 
in the name of the king, that the princes of France 
attempted to raise Europe in arms ; that to recover 
his lost dignity, the treaty of Pilnitz had been formed; 
that it was in his aid Prussia made war, and Austria 
advanced to the frontiers. He reminded the assembly 
that according to the constitution, if the king placed 
himself at the head of an army, and directed its 
power against the nation, or if he did not oppose aay 
such attempt in his name, he should be considered lo 
have forfeited his thi'one. " What," continued the 
orator, " is it but a specious opposition, when lie 

• Tbien, ii. 200 ; Gifibrd.Lifa gf Pitl.ii. 52,59] London, 1809. 
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aertJs ten or twenty thousand men to oppose a liun- ^^^ap. 

dred thousand Austrians, and a like number of^ . 

Prussians ?" He concluded a brilliant speech by pro- '^^■i' 
posing an address to the king, enjoining him to 
ehoose between France and foreign powers ; declaring 
that Frenchmen were resolved to triumph or to perish 
with their constitution, and that to preserve it the 
country should be pronounced in danger/ 

29. The fierce demands of the populace enforced, dam the 

I and the chamber quickly proceeded to Bubstantiate, a 0™°^^."' 
, proposal by which all the legislative and local tri- 
bunals of the country were declared pennanent ; the 
I citizens conmianded to send their arms to the state, 
I and to enrol themselves as National Guards ; the old 
lieing designed for domestic duty, and the young for 
foreign service. The whole nation was thus arrayed 
in arms, ready to support its new institutions at home 
! 'or to defend them abroad ; and as it was resolved 
lliat the measure should receive the force of law, with- 
out the royal sanction, the authority of the king was 
■virtually abolished. 

30. The assembly briefly paused before launching Tta Coun- 
I B decree which should subvert the monarchy, and con- lUred in 

'centrate government either in itself, or in bodies still "''^'" 
'less responsible ; and a temporary reconciliation which 
the bishop of Lyons effected with the king, caused 
>the measure a few days to be suspended. But incited 
■"by petitions from every quarter for the abolition of 
'"royalty, the legislature at last resolved on the decisive 
k -act ; and after a glowing oration from Brissot, an 
■eloquent and influential Girondist, who demanded 
■that the throne should be abolished, the ministers im- 
peached, and a Committee of Seven appointed to pro- 
tect the state — the president, amidst the roar of 

* Tliien,ii. 190. 
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H CHAP, artillery, and the still more tumultuous noise of the 

H^ ! excited capital, pronounced the solemn words, " Ci- 

i^M., tizens, the country is in danger !"* 
jniyiith. 31. A call so impressive was calculated to rouse 
[ ihufliioQoftlie coldest to arms. To unsheath the sw^ord ia 
■ defence of our countiy is described as the best of omens 

in the earliest of human annals.f But the decltiration 
which inspired enthusiasm in tlie turbulent nation 
carried dismay into the breast of tlie feeble nionarcli. 
On every side he discerned only peril and perplexity, 
and was again immersed in an abyss of despair. 
Plunged in grief with his fanuly amid the recesses of 
his palace, he had, since the recent insurrection, lived 
in hourly terror of public assassination, or domestic 
poison ;J shunned society as dangerous, solitude as 
still more dreadful : and when the prolongation of 
his life at last dispelled this alarm, a dread that like 
England's Charles he should perish by the sentence 
of his senate, supervened. Less susceptible minds 
became impressed with a like apprehension : nor 
was the anticipation idle ; the present has no guide, 
the future no guardian, so impressive and unerring 
as the past. 
tie's 33. Impressed by this alarm, Lafayette had, ia 
" unison with Luckner, the commander of the army, 
• proposed a scheme for the king's escape, during an 
approachingfestival in celebration of the constitution. 
The plan resembled Bouille's in design, and success 
appeared probable ; but either from repugnance to 
the general, or confidence in the allies, it was rejected 
by Louis as impracticable ; and the self-devoted mo- 
narch, after a feeble and vain attempt to display bis 
authority by confirming the mayor's suspension— 

' MoDiteur, Seance du 11 JuiUt^, 1792. 
t 'Eli di'U)' Kf'f Sjiuvo, Sic^i/iai, xii. 243. I CompBd, a. SH- 
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which only caused the assembly to reinstate the offi- cnw. 
cial — prepared to peri'onn his degrading part in the ' 

national jubilee. 1792. 

33. On the Hth of July, the nation again as- Coustiiu- 
Bembled in the Field of Mars, in honour of a constitu- ti»ai. 
iion no longer existing. The events of the day, and 
the circumstances under which they occurred, dif- 
fered widely from those of former celehratious. The 
altar of the country was now replaced by a broken 
pillar, on one side of which rose a monument to those 
who had fallen, or ivere about to fall on the frontiers ; 
while on the other stood a lofty tree bedizened with 
inock representations of crowns, coronets, orders, and 
titles of nobility, the keys of St. Peter and emblems 
of religion, the symbols of justice and signs of 
art, to be fired by the king's hand, in significance 
of feudality destroyed. Instead of three hundred 
priests, eighty-tlu'ee republican tents, representing the 
departments of France, were reared to depict a nation 
in arms ; and a disorderly multitude of inebriated men 
and infuriated women, followed by a body of scarcely 
more regular troops, with menacing exclamations and 
revolutionary songs, replaced the sixty thousand 
guards and hallelujahs of the last commemoration, 
A large tent in the centre of all was allotted to the 
assembly and the king; the former of whom entered 
ft with an attitude of dignity, while the latter en- 
deavoured to assume an aspect of tranquillity, which 
the tears of his wife and family belied. With poig- 
nant grief they saw him depart from the palace, and 
anticipated he never would return. In expectation 
of popular violence they had armed him with a secret 
cuirass ; hut he escaped uninjured. The multitude re- 
quited the confidence he displayed; were satisfied 
witii the subscription of the oath, without the cere- 
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HAP. mony of burning the tree ; and he returned in safety 
to his home in the midst of applause, which they sub- 
stituted ivith fickle alacrity for their recent impreca- 
tions.* 

34. But this was the kst time Louis received even 
the transient acclamations of liis subjects. Convinced 
of hia perfidy, they resolved on bis dethronement; 
and preparations were daily made for the attempt. 
Tlie assembly despatched to the frontiers those regi- 
ments which eviuced attachment to the king, and de- 
tained in Paris the newly raised biittalions who were 
devoted to its cause. The Jacobin club instituted an 
insurrectionary committee ; the commons concerted 
measures for rebellion ; and Petion, the mayor, was 
induced either by favour or by fear to facilitate the 
effort.']" The recent insurgents, who had failed 
in extorting the royal assent to the decrees, panted 
to renew their violence ; and a new pretext, with 
another leader, was alone wanted to render a second 
irruption more decisive. Tlie cautious conduct of the 
king, however, who, in expectation of the allies' ap- 
proach, abstained from any exertion of prerogative, 
deprived them of the first ; and to find a substitute 
for Santerre, whose clemency disarmed their resolu- 
tion, was a task still more diflScult. Two fanatical 
Jacobins were ready to destroy themselves in the vi- 
cinity of the palace, and throw the odium of murder 
on its inmates, to afford foundation for the one;! 
but none could be found to supply the other, Robe- 
■■' spierre, the most influential member of the club, 
was disquahfied by a fastidious demeanour, and con* 
stitutional cowardice, from conducting a popular re- 
volt. He freely fomented the fiercest passions of the 

• Ciiaipan.il. 218-220; Thiers, ii. 207-209. 
t Thien, ii.212. [ Ibid, p. 196. 
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populace, but cautiously abstained from vulgar asso- chap. 
ciation ; and aimed, by a gloomy seclusion in pri- " 

vacy, to acquire the reputation of patriotic austerity i'"'^- 
in public. IndiiFerent to effusion of blood, lie yet 
eschewed open violence ; and though he never shrauk 
in advising sanguinary measures, he studiously re- 
frained from their execution in person. Vain and 
vindictive, he was eager to sacrifice those who had 
wounded his ardent egotism and insufferable pride, 
by representing his personal enemies as the foes of 
the state ; but bold in sedition, he was timid in strife, 
and though he panted for their extermination, he had 
neither courage to give the signal, nor capacity to 
conduct the slaughter. He was moreover devoid of 
that eloquence which sways a multitude. No grace 
adorned his elocution, no passion inspired his oratory, 
which would have been alike cold, unimpressive, and 
contemptible, but for his inflexible pertinacity, and 
the character he had acquired for incorruptible pa- 
triotism. A slender figure, an anxious countenance, 
and embarrassed ah*, also deprived him of the power 
which a commanding aspect and majestic deportment 
possess on the minds of the vulgar ; and his distant, 
irresolute address inspired neither his friends with 
love, nor his foes ivith fear. 

35. Marat, a native of Neufchatel, whose fame as Marat. 
a journalist rivalled Robespierre's as a Jacobin, was 
still more divested of human feelings and human sym- 
pathies. Originally a veterinarian in the royal 
stables, some real injury or imaginary insult contri- 
buted, with a phrenzied imagination, to throw him 
into the ranks of the revolution ; and under the de- 
signation of " Friend of the People," he promulgated 
maxims so atrocious that even extreme republicans 
considered them to emanate from reason's aberration, 
i2 
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CHAP. He pronounced all civilized classes aristocrats, and 

'■ — proposed to exterminate them all. Willi two hundred 

i''93. assassins he offered to complete the revolution,* and 
hy the fall of three hundred thousand heads he aspired 
to confirm it.f Like Draco, he recognized no pu- 
nishment but death ; mingled the most repulsive 
cynicism with the most revolting cruelty; yet had 
the merit, if such it be, of denouncing his victims 
without personal hatred.^ His enthusiastic energy 
and insane sincerity rendered his power omnipotent 
with the savage masses of the capital ; but though 
his sway was terrific while enforcing his doctrines 
from the dungeons in wliich he dwelt, he was phy- 
sically and mentally incompetent to lead men in a 
day of danger. His dwarfish form, hideous over- 
grown head, livid countenance, squalid figure, and 
disgusting deportment, would have deprived bim of 
personal influence, even if he had not been devoid of 
that animal courage which, though one of the most 
common, is perhaps the most captivating of virtues 
in man. 
,_ 36. Danton, a disappointed member of the Paris 
har, who constituted the last of an already formidable 
triumvirate, was endowed with all the qualities for 
leading a fierce assemblage of the people. His bold, 
reckless demeanour impressed them with admiration, 
his athletic person with awe, and his deep, menacing 
voice with fear. Described as the Mirabeau of the 
populace,§ and glorying in the designation, he shared 
' in some of the great orator's virtues, and eclipsed him 
in all his vices. His rude, but stirring and natural 
eloquence harmonized with the understanding, while 
his grovelling sensuality reduced him to a level with 

• THen, ii. 201. + Barbateui, Mamoire de, p. 59 | Paris, 1817. 

I Mlgnet, i. 353. } Ibid., p. 321. 
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the meanest of the multitude. A mercenary repub- crap. 

lican and venal royalist, he in secret received the ! 

bribes of the court,* thongh he loudly denounced it "^2. 
in public ; and assured his dupes that it was necea- 
sary to stigmatise in order to save them. The con- 
clusion of his career leaves it doubtful whether in 
this respect he were sincere, or added the crime of a 
traitor to the guilt of a hypocrite; but at present he 
was a revolutionist of the most violent order; shrank 
from no crime that appeared useful, from no sacrifice 
which seemed desirable. Audacity was his watch- 
word, the spring of all his acts, and the sole source 
of his success. But though inexorable to masses, he 
was not inclement to individuals ;t he pursued his 
aim without pity ; yet, when gained, he could listen 
to the dictates of mercy, or to the voice of remorse ; 
and this lingering humanity, or his doubtful relation 
to the court, contributed, with tiie uncertainty of 
success, to cause the secret fomentor of the revolt to 
be supplanted, in conducting it, by Westermann, a 
resolute and ruthless Alsatian soldier of fortune, who, 
on Danton's recomniendation, was chosen to lead the 
attack. 

37. The king was apprized of the expected out- Linncoun's 
break, and the court made all those preparations for cebcue the 
his protection, which a small but devoted body of "'^' 
Swiss guards, a numerous yet feeble band of domestic 
adherents, and an expensive though useless secret 
police could afford. Distrusting tliese means of de- 
fence, his friends in the constitutional party advised 
liim to quell the rising storm by a voluntary abdica- 
tion ; wlule those who were personally attached to 
his interest, counselled him to avoid it by flight; but 
the tenacity with which he clang to the last remains 
* Tbiert, ii. i2S. f Uigoet, i..3!l. 
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. of his power prompted him to reject the one, and the 
— disastrous result of his former attempt to shrink from 
the other. A plan prepared by the duke of Lian- 
court for his removal to the castle of Gaillon in Nor- 
mandy — whose advantageous proximity to the sea 
would facilitate escape into England in the event of 
necessity — was accordingly abandoned on the eve of 
execution. Other proposals were suggested ; but 
they only increased the king's indecision ; and either 
from his professed reluctance to infringethe coDstitu- 
tionj* or his more probable reliance on the allies' 
advance, f he remained in the capital, a victim to that 
lethargic irresolution, the most fatal foe which a man, 
when surrounded by danger, has to encounter. 
' 38. The approach of the Prussians compi-omised 
°-his safety, and increased his danger; a preliminary 
proclamation which the Duke of Brunswick, their 
commander, published at Coblentz, and the royalists 
almost simultaneously pi-omulgated in Paris, having 
excited feelings of universal indignation. By this 
address the inhabitants of France were ordered, 
under the severest penalties, to submit to the king, 
to restore hira to his ancient authority, and to assist 
those advancing to his relief. All his past and 
present acts were pronounced constrained and abor- 
tive; and his subjects were commanded to yield no 
obedience to the assembly, to offer no resistance to 
the invader, on pain of having their towns destroyed 
by fire, and their metropolis consigned to military 
massacre, J This impolitic document, wliich exagge- 
rated real grievances and invented more, masked the 
miseries of war under the mantle of religion, and 
superadded the insults of tyranny to the insolence of 
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■ conquest — produced an effect diametrically opposed '^?,4''' 

to its intention. Tlie nation was roused to resistance 

instead of being reduced to submission. It preferred '''''^■ 
the chance of defeat to the certainty of dishonour ; 
and welcomed ruin by invasion to disgrace by 
obedience. All classes rose to repel the ruthless in- 
Bulter. A general armament was prepared throughout 
the country ; and a universal insurrection hastened 
in tlie capital, where the commotion was increased 
by tlie arrival of five hundred Marseillese, who, with'^*^'"^ 
ceaseless vigour and untiring energy, had marched 
from their homes in the south to share in the danger 
which menaced the metropolis. Renewed vigour 
was communicated to the daring democrats of Paris 
by this unknown race of high-minded rebels, whose 
war-whoop gave a new and lasting impulse to free- 
dom. The terror iospii-ed by the fierce eyes, ferocious 
looks, and firm determination of these swarthy ad- 
reuturers, was increased by the mystery which hnng 
over their origin. Few knew how they lived, but 
it was their own expressive boast that " they knew 
how to die." 

139. A hostile encounter between the Marseillese Their 
hand and a party of royalists, on its entrance into with the 
Paris, increased the popular animosity ; and this "^ 
was excited to fury by the care which the court 
ostentatiously bestowed on its wounded adiierents, 
who fied to the palace from the fray. In extenua- 
tion, the courtiers in VMn asserted the dictates of 
humanity, and the king, with still less effect, dis- 
claimed connexion %vith Brunswick's injudicious pro- 
clamation, of wliich the sole result was the loss of 
his throne. The discovery of his abandoned intention 
to fly, which the pusillanimity of Luckner liad be- 
trayed, completed their phrenzy ; and a nimoiii'ed, 
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but unfounded design of the royalists to poison the 
. confederated camp, by mixing glass with its bread, 
roused the rage of the multitude to madness, Petion, 
the mayor, in the uame of forty-eight of the sections 
of Paris, proceeded to the bar of the assembly, and 
demanded JLouis's deposition, A democratic district 
of the city immediately abjured the royal autliority; 
and the others were with difficulty induced to concur 
in the postponement of their petition till the 9Eh of 
August, when they resolved to enforce it by strength 
of arms. 
10 40. The 9th of August, 1792, foreboded all the 
horrors of the memorable morrow. The assembly's 
refusal to impeach JLafayette for having concerted 
the king's escape, set all the revolutionists of the 
capital in commotion. Petion, the mayor, now re- 
tracing his steps in fear, repaired to the hall of the 
Jacobins, and vainly attempted to assuage their fiiry, 
by pledging the chamber to depoBe the king if the 
insurrection were suppressed. The compromise was 
indignantly rejected by Chahot, the president of tiie 
club; and the city sections immediately put them- 
selves into action. The drum beat to quarters, the 
divided National Guards assembled at their posts, 
and the united brigands of the suburbs flocked to 
their banners. Danton, with his associates Des- 
moulius, Santerre, and Carra, were employed during 
the day in marshalling and inflaming their followers: 
Marat found at once occupation and saiety by sound- 
ing the tocsin ; but the more cowardly Robespierre 
had disappeared from the scene. At midnight the 
populace, on the discharge of a fusil, flew to arms; 
the deep portentous sound of the great civic bell an- 
nounced the approach of the irruption ; and carried 
dismay into the hearts of the distracted court, as well 
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as of many a gallant man in whose breast the voice chap, 

of fear had never before been heard. 

41. The king had deprived himself of his chief i""^- 
protection by disbanding his constitutional guard Jr"' '^'"1,''^ 
when its modification was proposed by the assembly ; 
and the chamber subsequently left him still more 
exposed to popular violence by dispatching the 
regular troops to the frontier. The devoted re- 
giment of Swiss Guards alone remained ; but its 
strength was diminished by the absence of a battalion 
which had been sent to open a route for the late con- 
templated flight. Scarcely nine hundred of them 
now remained in the palace ; and though their 
courage, as well as fidelity, was undoubted, the 
removal of theii* artillery had deprived them of the 
chief means of defence. A band of court adherents, 
with some disbanded French and National Guards, 
approaching to a thousand in all, increased the 
number of the defenders without adding to their 
force ; as the first, though devoted to the person of 
their sovereign, were rendered unserviceable either 
by inexperience or by age;* and the others proved 
so disaffected that they afterwards joined the insur- 
gents, and by their treacherous support hastened his 
fall. The Swiss thus constituted his sole reliance; 
and, enfeebled as they were, might have repelled the 
assailants, if commanded with energy : but their 
leader was already in the dominions of death. Du- 
ring an early part of the night Petion, the mayor, hail Eveof lu- 
been summoned to the palace, by the advice of 
Mandat, the colonel of the regiment, to sign an order 
for repulsion of violence by exertion of force, and 
detained as a hostage for the conduct of tlie people. 
The assembly, however, immediately liberated him 

•Campu, ii.231. 
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liy a summons to their bar; and a new municipality, 
_ elected in the interval, ordered Alandat to attend 
them in the city hall^ for the purpose of revoking 
f the manual extorted. Tlie unfortunate officer was 
commanded by his king to obey ; and considering 
life as worthless if lost with honour, he instantly set 
out, reached his destination in safety, was subjected 
to a few questions, and sent nominally to a prison, 
but had scarcely left tlie chamber, ere he was bar- 
barously murdered at the door. The intelligence of 
his death dispelled the last hope of the feeble mo- 
narch, who in this world now saw nothing but 
despair. Louis passed the rest of the night in im- 
ploring the assistance of Heaven, while his heroic 
queen arrayed that of earth, and counselled him to 
rely on his own. His abject prayers were unheeded, 
his enraged people was at hand ; and finding 
celestial invocation idle, he was at last roused by the 
energy of Antoinette, who in this hour of alarm 
renounced her sex's timidity. Encouraged by her 
exhortation, he advanced to a window, and surveyed 
his defenders below. The regal salutation " Vive le 
Roi ! " vibrated again, for the last time, on his ear ; 
and the acclamations of his adherents inspired him 
with lortitude to descend. But the violent shouts of 
the adjoining multitude struck dismay into his breast, 
and after a feeble attempt to review the soldiers, he 
returned to the palace with a feebler exclamation of 
despair. His dauntless queen in vain exhorted him 
to preserve a throne or find a grave in its precinotfi, 
and expressed her own resolution to be torn from the 
walls.* " There !" she said, presenting hjm a pistol, 
" DOW is the time to shew your courage ; " but 
IjQuis was silent. Her aquiline nose distended, her 

■ Campan, ii. 232. 
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Austrian lip quivered with emotion,* as she again cn*p, 

conjured him to resist. The pusillanimous monarch, 1_ 

lioivever, was deaf to her calls ; and a deputation i?92. 
having arrived from the assembly, he resolved to 
accept the shelter they offered in the chamber. 
The high-minded Antoinette in vain again implored 
him to remain in the palace, and live in honour or die 
with glory. " You wish, madame," said the deputy 
Rcederer, a member of the senate, " to render your- 
self responsible for the death of the king, his family, 
and all in the palace."f These words confirmed 
Louis's abject resolution. Destitute alike of deter- 
mination and of dignity, he exclaimed, " Gentlemen, 
there is nothing more to do here ;" J and despite the 
remonstrances of his magnanimous wife, for ever left 
the home of his ancestors, and passed through the 
menacing crowd to the scarcely less hostile liall. 

42. The sun had now arisen resplendent on the i°s""bc- 
scene, serene in contrast with the violence below, Toih or 
But man is rarely taught by nature's peaceful pre- 1792? 
cepts. The departure of the king failed to avert the 
attack on the palace : the insurgents acquired con- 
fidence from his weakness, strength by his desertion; 
and the combat commenced though the cause was 
gone. Having forced the chief gateway with hatch- 
ets, they rushed into the extensive court-yard, and 
turning against the palace some pieces of artillery 
imprudently left unguarded, commanded the inmates 
to submit. A brief parley ensued, the multitude Attack on 
shewing less violence than might have been antici- 
pated, and the Swiss tlu-owing down their cartridges 
in token of amity ; $ but the assailants refused aU 
terms except surrender ; and, on this being refiised. 
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they attempted entrance by force. In the struggle, 
„8ome blows were hastily given, sliots as rapidly fol- 
lowed — from wliich side first is unknown ;* nor is 
this of moment, as it was the determination of tlie 
one to attack, and the duty of the other to resist. 
A murderous conflict succeeded; but the artillery 
of the rioters boomed harmlessly over the palace, and 
trained resolution soon assumed its sway over undis- 
ciplined numbers. The Swiss by a steady fire re- 
pulsed the insurgents ; and, having recovered their 
cannons, discharged them on the fugitives with fear- 
ful effect. The discomfited populace fled to the 
suburbs in dismay ; and this vigorous resistance, 
which would have crushed the insurrection in its 
birth, might have quelled it even now, had not the 
gallant band been restrained in their victorious career. 
But at this moment an order arrived from the in- 
fatuated king, commanding them to cease firing and 
repair to the assembly. Loyal alike in life and 
death, the devoted troops immediately obeyed. The 
greater number, with grounded arms, submissively 
followed the messenger through a sanguinary fire 
from the Returning insurgents ; and those who re- 
mained in the palace, ignorant of the command, or 
unable to escape, fell victims to their own fideUly 
and the ferocity of the multitude. As the defenders 
retreated, the assailants reappeared in redoubled 
numbers, and the Marseillese with irresistible fury. 
B The victors were now vanquished in turn. The com- 
bat was soon converted to a massacre. The unhappy 
Swiss, unable to resist, threw down their arms, and 
were murdered when resistance was no more. The 
infuriated insurgents revelled for some hours in all 
the excesses of victory; and after plundering the 
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palace, proceeded to lay their spoils at the bar of the 
assembly.* 

43. The king, on arriving in the chamber, dis- 
covered that but a moment intervenes between the o 
loss of a sovereign's power and a subject's homage, a 
" I come," he said, " fo prevent a great crime by 
placing myself in the midst of you ;"f and assumed 
a seat by the president's side. But his ivords were 
considered as the emanation of cowardice, or the 
instigation of guilt. Vergniaud, who occupied the 
chair, oracularly uttered " The assembly will die at 
its post ;" and appeared, with the greater number of 
the legislature, uncertain which side to join, till the 
shout of victory was heard. On the first discharge 
of musketry, twenty of its members were despatched 
to appease the rage of the combatants ; but were 
either dispersed, or failed in the attempt. Louis's 
own fatal order followed ; and in proportion as the 
insurgents prevailed, the senators became decided. 
The king was, on the motion of Chabot the Jacobin, 
removed from his seat in the hall, and consigned 
with his family to an adjoining recess, J lest the free- 
dom of debate were interrupted, § But free delibe- 
ration had more to dread from the victorious people 
than from the vanquished prince. A band of insur- 
gents, uttering fierce exclamations, burst into the 
hall ; and the senators descended to (juetl tlie tumult 
by mingling in shouts for liberty, equality, and the 
nation, while the uninterrupted sound of artillery 
announced that all these were then disorganized. 
Towards noon the scene of disorder was increased 
by the cries of " Victory ! " from a thousand voices, 

• MigDet, i.3tO. t Monitenr, Seance du 10 Aug., 1792. 
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CHAP, announcing that the oldest mooaFchy of Europe was 
subverted, in the person of its feeblest and least 



1792. guilty representative. When the vociferations sub- 
BJded, a still more frightful silence succeeded. The 
unhappy sovereign then learned that his refusal of 
the Bword had led to renunciation of the sceptre ; and 
was constrained to listen to the intoxicated shouts of 
his subjects, while the president pronounced the ruin 
of bis power, by declaring that the assembly suspended 
the king, appointed a plan for the education of the 
Dauphin, and convoked a National Convention.* 
Deposition 44. The deeds of this eventful day did not tei^ 
King! minate with this important decree, which in a mo- 
ment overturned a monarchy that had existed for 
centuries, and consigned the descendant of sixty kiuga 
to the custody of his people. Within a few hours 
other acts were passed for the restoration of Roland 
and Servan, with their associates, to office ; and for the 
appointment of the ministry as an executive council 
to conduct the administration of afiairs under direction 
of the assembly. In deference to the popular will, 
Danton was nominated minister of justice, though 
during the late insurrection his conduct had outraged 
all her sacred dictates. The decrees which l^ouis 
opposed, immediately received the force of law ; the 
refusal of the monarch's sanction being considered 
their highest commendation. Commissioners were 
despatched to the armies and provinces, to annul the 
authority of tlie commanding officers, if necessary, 
and gain the troops and inhabitants to the recent 
changes. The new municipality of Paris divided 
with the legislature the power of the state ; and, 
incited by its members, the brigands of the capital 
flocked to the bar with their spoils and prisoners, 
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demanding a division of the one, and the punishment chap. 
of the other. In compliance with their entreaty, the " 
plunder of the palace was placed at the disposal of 1792, 
the commune, and the Swiss were consigned to the 
various prisons of the capital, to await a fate more 
dreadful than that which they temporarily escaped. 
Acts of disinterested generosity were strangely 
blended with those of degrading insult. Miserable 
beings, clothed in rags, scrupulously deposited in the 
hall the valuable spoils they had captured. One 
wretched man, whose appearance' indicated the ex- 
tremity of distress, having found the kmg's purse in 
the garden of the TuiUeries, returned it to his sove- 
reign with the contemptuous exclamation, " There's 
your money ; had you found mine, you would not 
have been so honest !" * After enduring such humi- 
liations for tifteen hom's, the royal family was con- 
signed, at one in the morning, with a formidable 
guard and feeble retinue, to the palace of the Luxem- 
burg, and subsequently to the prison of the Temple. 
Louis had surveyed the scenes of tlie day with passive 
indifference ; and notwithstanding the raillery of the 
multitude, indulged his naturally excessive appetite 
in the hall ; f hut his queen and sister were over- 
whelmed in grief, and hisensihle to the impulse of 
either hunger or thirst. 

45. The assembly, after a meeting protracted Sub«e- 

, . . , , , I ■ , qufntPro- 

during eighteen hours, separated at three in the cetdings. 
morning ; but its acts, rapid and decisive as they 
were, failed to satisfy the popular demands. On 
its assemblage next day, the royal family were re- 
placed in the alcove, to undergo renewed degradation; 
an infuriated multitude again repaired to the chamber, 

■ Barbarous ralates thu iaciileal in his MeroDin, but it is, ou lets sutbo- 
rilf, coalradicted by Lucretelle. — (Se: Litcret. ix.2-13.) 
tThiera, iii9. 
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CHAP, demanding the instant punishment of the Swiss, the 
uqualified deposition of the king, and the imme- 
diate declaration of a republic, instead of that restora- 
tion of nionarcliy wliich the legislature Beamed to 
contemplate by ordering a plan for the Dauphin's 
education. Increasing in audacity in proportion as 
the senate shewed signs of trepidation, the intruders 
boldly intermingled with the members, took part in 
deliberation, and raised fresh demands as soon as the 
former were conceded. On these occasions, reason 
was strangely commingled with ridicule. One day 
the people required that all classes should be invested 
with electoral privileges ; on another, that females 
should be endowed with political rights ; * and both 
propositions were received without either a murmur 
of dissent or a smile of derision. Robespierre, at the 
hall of the Jacobins, secretly fanned their fury ; Dan- 
ton undisguisedly inflamed it in the commune ; and 
by the influence of these powerful bodies, innovatiom 
were daily made, which, under pretence of protecting 
public liberty, completely abrogated personal freedom. 
The late police was disbanded by the municipality, 
as insufficient, or indisposed to their cause, and 
replaced by another still more odious ; the citizens 
being entrusted with the privilege of denounciDg, 
as well as the duty of watching each other. 
Democratic as this institution appeared in principle, 
it was in action most despotic. Under the pretext 
of providing I'or the general safety, rigid inquisitions 
were instituted into private habits ; and by an invi- 
tation to denounce suspected enemies of the common- 
wealth, full scope was afforded to the indulgence of 
individual malice ; as all who wished to gratify 
revenge by the ruin of their own foes, had only to 

• Thiera, iii. Vi. 
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proclaim them those of the state ; and men were thus chap 
arraigned for treasonable crimes who could be ac- ^"' 
eused of no other. This new force was empowered 1792. 
to aiTefit, disarm, or disperse individuals at pleasure. 
Denunciation merely was necessary ; and examination, 
with in moat instances, condemnation, immediately fol- 
lowed. Such were the general powers of the body ; 
and each town with more than twenty thousand inha^ 
bitants was permitted to superadd individual regu- 
lations. In Paris, Marat and his associates were 
invested with the control of this formidable engine, 
ftnd they set it in motion with fearful activity : a sub- 
committee was appointed for every section of the 
capital; to prevent any chance of escape from its 
fary, none were allowed to leave the city without 
being attended to the harrier by two witnesses of 
identity ; to increase the number of the victims, every 
citizen was invited to denounce those concerned in 
resisting the recent rebellion; and the provincial 
authorities proceeded with energy still more terrible.* 

46, The attitude of a municipality invested with Bevuiu- 
guch power soon became so hold, and its authority so Tribunal 
great, that the jealousy of the legislature was aroused ; ""' ""'" ' 
and the assembly attempted to destroy its rival by 
decreeing that the new autliorities, who had thrust 
themselves into office on the night of the insurrection, 
should be re-elected : but the latter successfully re- 
sisted the effort, by enjoining the citizens to super- 
sede tlie election ; and the chamber was glad to 
compromise the struggle by a partial recognition ; 
though its concession only increased tlie arrogance of 
the civic body, and led to still greater assumptions. 
The assembly had on the 1 1th of August issued a 
commission for the trial of the Swiss ; hut the com- 

■ Thien, lii. 19, 21 ; Uigoet, i. 314, 
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CHAP, niune, distrusting the languid forms or i>eDigQant 

I frame of the court, demanded another which should 
I 1792, more surely and rapidly immolate the victims ; and 

I the senate liaving refused to comply, a deputation 

L was despatched under Robespierre, who, in a speech 

I teeming with insult, called for a tribunal to investi- 

I gate not only the alleged crimes on the 10th of 

I August, but all those committed by the royalists 

I before. The sections supported his demand, and 

I the suburb of St. Antoine, the most democratic in 

I the capital, threatened to sound the tocsin aud march 

B against the chamljer in the event of refusal. The 

I senate attempted to resist, and stigmatized the de- 

L sired tribunal as despotic ; but on a repetition of the 

■ demand, and preparation to execute the threat, it 
I eventually yielded to the menaces of a savage mul- 
W titude without, and the instigations of a not less san- 
lAug-iytb. guinai-y minority within. A court, armed with 
I plenary power and exempt from either control or 

■ appeal,* was accordingly instituted to punish the 
I royalists engaged in the late insurrections ; and 
m formed the first of those dread revolutionary tri- 
I bunals which stnick the oppressed and spared the 
I oppressor, destroyed the innocent and shielded the 
L giiltyi deprived France of the sympathy, and pro* 
I voked the hostility, of freemen ; filled Europe wilii 
W dismay, and deluged the universe in blood. 

rueiiro- 47. A new impulse was communicated to the 
laToyeHf. authorities in the capital by the arrival of dis- 

L astrous intelligence from the army. Three of the 

I commissioners despatched by the assembly had been 

I arrested by Lafayette, who, still adhering to con- 

I Btitutional principles, refused to acknowledge their 

I power, and threatened to march with bis tn>ops 

I •LacretcUe, a.272. 
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against the newly instituted government : but Du- chap. 

mouriez having given in his adhesion to its cause, '■ — 

and been appointed commander-in-chief, Lafayette "^^■ 
found his own safety endangered, not only by the 
approach of new commissioners who had been sent 
to arrest him as a traitor, but also by the hostile dis- 
position of the army, which refused to concur in his 
designs ; was compelled to throw up his command, 
and conclude his career by seeking shelter from the 
Austrians, who, contrary 'to all the laws of war and 
dictates of honour, treated as a prisoner and confined 
him for years in a dungeon ; safer, however, and hap- 
pier perhaps than if he had succeeded in liis object; 
and this pure but pragmatic, weak yet high-minded 
man, until another revolution, where he shewed like 
incompetence and proved another dupe, thus dis- 
appears from the page of history. 

48- The new government, however, was more in AJvonee of 
danger from the advance of the allies, than from the 
desertion of its general. The Duke of Binmswick 
had followed up his proclamation by a plan to cross 
the Rhine, with the Prussians, at Coblentr, march 
lip the left bank of the RIozelle, attack the French 
frontier on its central point, and advance to the 
capital by Longwy, Verdun, and Chalons; while 
Clairiayt, with the Austrians, and one body of emi- 
grants, protected his right ; and Prince Hohenloe, 
with the Hessians and another divbion, manoeuvred 
on his left * They accordingly invested, and, after 
a few days' bombardment, captured Longwy; block- Aug.2t 
aded Thionville, and advanced against Verdun, on 
obtaining possession of which, the road to Paris lay 
open to their arms. The French army, meanwhile, 
retreated behind the Mame, to concentrate its forces 
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'kbap. for protection of the metropolis ; though the eflfort 
. appeared hopeless in presence of an enemy superior 
ill number, and still more surpassing in equipmeut. 
But what the resistance of the French miglit have 
failed to avert, the indolence of the allies efifectually 
prevented. Euteriag on the war with rashness, 
they at first pursued it with resolution ; but after 
the capture of Longwy, their zeal unaccountably 
relaxed. The Austriaiis moved with the pedantic 
slowness of German tactics ; and though the Prussian 
king was ardent in Louis's cause, his general, the 
Duke of Brunswick, daily awoke to the danger of 
marching through a country whose inhabitants, 
instead of welcoming his aid, as he had been taught 
to anticipate, seemed disposed to render every day 
a day of battle. Events in the republican capital, 
meanwhile, augmented their indecision ; and before 
the allies recovered resolution, they found a whole 
nation in arms. 

49. The intelligence of Longwy's fall produced 
momentary consternation in Paris ; but soon roused 
the revolutionists to fury, and accelerated the fate 
of the royalists, of whom the republicans were, or 
affected to he, more apprehensive than of the ap- 
proaching enemy. Part of the assembly proposed 
retiring to Sauniur ; hut on the motion of Danton, 
who justly considered that if the metropolis were 
abandoned, the revolution must perish, the majority 
determined to remain and meet the enemy under 
its walls, "Tiie first requisite in a revolution" said 
the hold democrat, " is audacity, the second is audacity, 
tlie third is still audacity;"* and his words inspired 
all with a similar spirit. A levy of 30,000 troops 
was immediately imposed upon the capital, and while 
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tliemen flocked to their standards to supply the number, chap. 
the women hastened to the churches to prepare the " ' 
equipments. Tliese measures of defence had scarcely i792. 
been adopted, when preparations were made for the 
destruction of the royalists, by the realization of what ^"estof 

,,,., •! '^ Royal- 

had hitherto existed only as a dream in the phrenzied '"*«. 

mind of Marat. The forms of even the new revolu- 
tionary tribunal Ijeing too slow for vengeance, the 
infuriated multitude demanded the surrender of the 
victims of their rage ; and though the majority of the 
assembly, with the whole of the ministry but Dantou, 
were inclined to mercy, the minority, by the aid of 
the Jacobins, secured the sacrifice. To congregate 
their foes, it was resolved, on the motion of the fierce 
minister of justice, that during forty-eight hours 
Paris should be isolated, by a closure of the barriers 
on the land, and an embargo on the river; that in 
the interval, the city should be nocturnally illumi- 
nated, and the inhabitants remain in their domiciles, 
each of which should he entered by an armed force, 
and all subjects of suspicion arrested. Tiie capital 
was accordingly shut up, and from the 99th till the 
81st of August, presented a strange scene of deso- 
lation by day, and more dismal splendour by night. 
A period which is but a moment in the life of a man, 
appeared an age in the existence of a nation. 
Bands of trusty Jacobins, meanwhile, tmversed every 
street, and searched every house where either royalist, 
priest, or aristocrat remained concealed ; and several 
thousands were thrown into prison before the inqui- 
sition terminated. 

50. The victims having been congregated, and the '^^ ^"p- 
minds of the populace inflamed by daily speeches MaBssues. 
from the city demagogues, the acquittal of an ex- 
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CHAP, minister,* or tlie confession of an executed royalist,-f 

was the signal for the conimeucementof the slaughter. 

'■■ On Sunday, the 2nd of September, while the citizens 
were assembled at one extremity of Paris, by the 
sound of the tocsin, and a premature report of Verdun's 
fall, a band of 200 assassins, under the direction of 
Maillard, began the immolation at another. Twenty- 
four priests passing in a vehicle to the prison of 
Abbaye, first encountered their fury; and, with one 
exception, were slaughtered amid the imprecations of 
the multitude. Two hundred others, who had sought 
shelter in a Carmelite church, became the next objects 
of vengeance ; and were all, with the Archbishop of 
Aries at their head, either sabred within the walls, or 
shot in the adjoining garden and trees, to which they 
fled in vain expectation of refuge. Exhausted by their 
hcmicida! labour, the murderers repaired to a district 
of the municipality, and their demands for wine 
having been satisfied by the trembling authorities, 
they proceeded to the prisons with renewed force and 
ferocity. The unfortunate inmates, who had beeu 
dined two hom's earlier than usual, and studiously 
deprived of their knives and forks, as well as of all 
weapons of defence,^ implored, but vainly implored, 
for mercy. A scene of promiscuous slaughter ensued, 
interrupted only by the institution of a tribunal whicli 
sacrificed its victims with equal rapidity. The cere- 
mony of a trial was proposed by one of the assassins; 
and the leader of the band, with a few of his associates 
as a jury, and the jail-books as accusers, were imme- 
diately installed in the porter's lodge as a court; 
"" while the rest remained outside in the yard to execute 
the sentence. At the bar of this tribunal, slight 
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suspicion served as evidence of guilt ; a few questions chap. | 
were asked, a sigaal was given by the president, ' I 

the prisoner was conducted to the door, his ex- I'Si- I 
ecutiooers raised theii- knives, and in another J| 

moment the wretched being was no more. The 
Boldiers of the Swiss Guard were its earliest victims. 
" You assassinated the people on the 10th of August," 
was the brief accusation; " We were attacked and 
only obeyed our officers," the equally short rejoin- 
der. "Enough," said Maillard, "conduct them to 
Xio Force ;" and the devoted men were immediately 
consigned to the infuriated multitude without. Mont- 
morin, the ex-minister, whose acquittal had con- 
tributed to excite the massacre, was murdered 
next. " You must go to La Force" (the name of 
another prison), exclaimed tlie ferocious president ; 
"Be it so," was the reply; and requesting the in- 
dulgence of a coach, the deluded prisoner left the 
room amidst the savage laugliter of his judges, and 
was immediately assassinated below. The whole 
day and night were spent in atrocities whicli huma- 
nity shrinks from contemplating, and history shudders 
to record. The murderers relented only when 
wearied with slaughter ; and the few prisoners who 
escaped, owed their safety either to brulal caprice, or 
to conditions still more revolting. Sombreuil, an 
ftged officer, and late governor of the Invalids, was 
saved by the devotion of his daughter, who consented 
to drink a cup of human blood as the price of his 
delivery.* 

• 51. Such were the deeds in the prison of Abbaye ; Murder 
and in the various other jails of the capital, similar Princes, of 
barbarities were practiced. At the Bicetre the ^""''■"^ 
massacre was still more terrible and protracted; 

* Montgaillard, lii., 305. 
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many of the murderera, during several days, quitted 
_ and returned to their disgusting employment, as if to 
their daily avocations, while others, without suspend' 
ing butchery, received food from their wives, who 
merely remarked that their husbands were at work 
in the Abbey.* Several thousandf wretched beings 
were thus destroyed ; and artillery was at last em- 
ployed to cut them downwheu the prisoners attempted 
defence, or the assassins were exhausted by slaughter. 
The young and the old, the high and the low, the 
Bane and the senseless, were exterminated alike. 
In such a mass of calamity individual sufferings are 
forgotten ; but one painful instance is deserving of 
perpetual record. In the fortress of La Force the 
heautii'ul princess of Lamballe, who had relinquished 
safety in a foreign land to console her royal mistress 
in misfortune, was enrolled amongst the victims, 
Devotion to Antoinette was the least of her merits, 
and her only crime. " Swear" said one of the 
ferocious judges, "to love liberty and equality, anil 
to hate the king, the queen, and royalty.''^ One 
lialf of the injunction the unfortunate lady readily 
swore to obey, but a long attachment to the royal 
family made her shrink from the other. She was 
immediately murdered, and mutilated with inhuman 
cruelty. Her severed limbs and eviscerated heart 
were dragged through the capital with savage bru- 
tality by one-half of the assassins ; while her head, 
elevated on a pike, was borne aloft to the Temple by 
another, to be paraded before the haple.ss captives, 
to whom she, in life and in death, had proved so 
devoted. 
'^ 52. During the perpetration of these dreadful deeds, 
"1^ the authorities remained in a state of inaction. The 

• Thierd, iU. 79. t Ibid. iii. 84. 1 Lacretelle, xi. 336. 
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assemljly was for some lime in ignorance, and on re- chap. 

ceiving intelligence of the slaughter, despatched com- '__ 

misEioner-s to the scene; but these were unable to 17H2, 
restrain the fury of the assassins, The Jacobin club, 
though aware of the carnage, preserved an ominous 
silence ;* and the commune of Paris shewed a 
disposition to encourage, rather than restrain ihe 
homicide. The municipality recommended mercy 
when no more victuns remained ; but its committee 
of surveillance, consisting of Marat and a few of his 
disciples, openly justified the deed ; and published 
an atrocious address, in whicli they represented the 
massacre of the royalists as indispensable to the 
safety of the republicans. JBillaud Varrennes, a 
profligate demagogue, who had emerged from degra- 
dation in a theatre to eminence on the civic stage, 
even proposed that the murderers should be paid for 
their service to the state, and concluded a sanguinary 
speech by inviting these " saviours of their countiy" 
to attend him to the authorities, and demand re- 
muneration. Roland, the minister, to whom they first 
repaired, indignantly refused the demand ; but the 
bloody tribute was extorted from the degraded 
municipality ; and the civic register of Paris still 
records the appropriation of 1463 Uvres to the 
assassins of September. f 

53. The massacres were not confined to the capital ; Provincial 
the committee of surveillance having followed up its "™^"*' 
sanguinary proclamation, by sending emissaries to 
the provinces, to justify the executions as well 
as recommend their imitation ; and on finding its 
agents and admonitions repulsed by general indig- 
nation, despatched a band of murderers from Paris 
to renew their carnage in the country. In most 

• Thien, iii, Si. \ llitloira Pariementwn, xviii. 231. 
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CHAP, disease, in the allied camp hastened an arrangement; 
- and the invaders shortly afterwards retreated frora 



'^92. tiie French territory, surrendering hongwy and Ve^ 
dun to the republicans, and adandoniDg the royal 
family to its fate. This unexpected result of the 
campaign excited equal suspicion and surprise. 
Dissensions between the French generals, and a 
dysentery in the Prussian ranks, were the causes os- 
tensibly assigned : but these failed to satisfy tbe 
public mind ; and the uninterrupted retreat of the 
enemy can be explained only by the existence of a 
secret compact between Dumouriez, on behalf of 
Liouis, and Brunswick on the part of the allies. 
Such a treaty was now surmised ;* and the dis- 
appearance of the French regalia supported, while 
studied obscurity has strengthened, asuspicion calcii- 
lated to raise alike contemporaneous and future re- 
probation. It drew upon all participators immediatt 
reproach, and eventual ruin ; excited the indignation 
of the republicans, and accelerated the death of tbe 
king ; caused Dumouriez to expiate his error in exile, 
and Brunswick to atone for his avarice by a glorioiu 
death ; cost England millions of her treasure, and 
Europe torrents of her blood ; hut enabled the world 
to witness a man whom the last generations of hii 
species will admire. 
EesuK 55. In other quarters the French arms were 

Campaign, crowned by success more unequivocal. The Duke 
of Saxe Teschen failed in an attack on the Nether- 
lands, and after a fierce bombardment of several 
days, was forced, by the bravery of the inhabitants, 
and the approach of the French, to raise the siege 
ofliille. In a design against the Palatinate, Custine, 
a ra^ but intrepid republican oflBcer. was un* 

* TouluigeDn, ii. 347; Jomiiii, ii. 140, 
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expectedly fortunate. Having been detached with ''^j^^' 

a division of 17,000 men ft-om the army of Biron, ^ 

he entered Worms, obliged the garrison to surrender, ^ "^ 
and subsequently obtained possession of Mentz, either 
by stratagem or the connivance of the citizens ; but 
imprudently advancing to Frankfort, a neutral city, 
easy to seize, but difficult to occupy, lie exposed himself 
to be cut off by the retreating Prussians, and irritated 
the inhabitants by rapacious exactions.* The conduct 
of Anselme, an energetic soldier of fortune, wliom 
Dumouriez had dispatched mth a division of his army, 
was equally successful in the beginning, and repre- 
hensible in the end. Passing the impetuous stream 
of the Var, he seized Nice ; and by the co-operation 
of a naval squadron under Truguet, captured Ville- 
franche, the greater part of whose inhabitants he 
destroyed for resisting, or resenting his summons to 
surrender.^ Dumouriez himself, leaving Kellermann, 
a brave but vain and incompetent Alsatian, to pursue 
the Austriaus, advanced upon Chambray.to realize his 
project of a Rhenish frontier; and after laying the 
foundation of an union between France and Savoy, 
whose manners and language were identical, he left 
his army for a few days, and repaired to Paris, to 
seek the congratulations of his country on the result 
of a campaign which, if unattended by any brilliant 
victories on the part of the French, had been pro- 
secuted by their opponents without any honourable 
gain, and terminated without a vestige of glory, 

56. Such was the state of France in the autumn DiBBoiiiiion 
of 1799, when the feeble legislative assembly ter- AsKmWy, 
minated its career, a victim to the populace from oefisdcb. 
which it sprang. The country was secure from 
foreign aggression, but distracted by domestic fac- 

* Jamiiii,iL149-160. f Tluet>,ui. 1S9. 
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™i^* tion. The capital now ruled the kingdom, and 
democracy there reigned unbridled. Power had 
gradually descended £rom the highest orders to the 
lowest. Concentrated in the middling classes by the 
insurrection of the 144;h of July, it was established 
in the multitude by that on the 1 0th of August,* and 
remained in their hands until seized by the grasp of 
dictators. The sovereign was confined in the Tempk, 
stripped of every vestige of power, and a prisoner in 
the hands of menacing subjects. His ancient nobility 
and antiquated priesthood^ were either dispersed or 
destroyed. As branches of the regal tree, they had 
participated in its fall : when the stem was severed, 
the foliage perished too. ' 

• Mignet, i. 312 
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THE CONVENTION, 
Till tqb DHATit op Luuib XVI. 

1. Meetio|;oftIieCoiiTeiilion.— 2. Pniliea ia.— 3. Its First AcU; Ei^uality 
PcDcIiuiDeil ; Royalty Aboluhod ; and the Calendai Changed. — 4. Acts 
aftheGtiDndiits; Commitlex of Nine; and LegialativeGuaRlAppoinled. 
— 5. Decieu Kg^uBt ttie Commune of Paris. — 6. Denundation uf Daalon, 
RDbeBpwrre,aadMBiat. — 7. Impeachment of RobfHpierie. — 8. Preparations 
of the Jacobiiu Tor hia Defence.— 9. Trial, Defence, and Acquittal of Robes- 
pidtie.— 10. Triumph of the Jacobins.— 11. Military afiain ; Character and 

Conduct of Pache, the new War Minirter.— 13. Battle of Jemappes 

13. Fruita of the Victory. — 14. Other SuccetscH; end of the Campaign ; 
Convention's Decree of Oeneral Ilutilitj, — 15. Scarcity and ili conait- 
quences; Origin of Civil War.— 16. Poiition of the King and Royal 
Family; Demands for Lonia'aTrial; Speech of Robespierre. — 17. Pre- 
parationarortheKing'aTrial; A^umentsfor and against it. — IS. TheDaj 
of Trial.— 19. Louis^ Appearance at the Bar: First Day's Proceedings; 
the Indictment— 20. The King's Counsel.— 21. Second DayotTrial; (he 
Detunce; Ueseie'a Paroratioa. — 22. Louis's Speech. — 23. Scene aa his 
Retirenifnt- 2J, DehateoD theVerdict; Speech ufSt.Juitj Propositba 
of Satka; Demands of Robespierre; Condnct of the Girondists; Verg. 
niaud'i Speech.— 25. The Verdict- 26. The Sentence.- 27. Conduct of 
the King; bis Family Adieu. — 2S. State of Paris; Murder of Lepellelier. 
—29. Execution of Louis XV1.~30. His Character and Conduct. 

1. On the 21st of September, 1792, the legislative chap. 
assembly was" dissolved, the Convention having on the ' 
previous day arisen on its fall. The new legislature 1793-1793. 
consisted of the leading members of the chambers The Con- 
preceding, and the fierce democrats, lately so conspi- 
cuous in Paris ; but the latter as yet formed a small 
minority, the reaction which the recent massacres had 
excited, having caused the provinces to return depu- 
ties hostile to the terrorists. The moderate republi- 
cans liad also been strengthened by new accessions to 
their ranks; several of those who participated in the 
earlier insurrections Iiaving joined the Girondists, 
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CHAP, including Petion, the mayor, who, until the recent 
murders, had sympathized in the most revolutionary 

1792. acts of the Jacobins. He was in consequence elected 
president of the Convention ; and the simultaneous 
appointment of Brissot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, and 
other eminent members of that intellectual party, as 
secretaries of the chamber, evinced the strength of 
the Girondists, and their momentary determination 
to display energy equal with their mental power. 
Most of the provincial deputies, and all for whom 
intellect had charms, attached themselves to this body, 
wliich still contained whatever was elevated in elo- 
quence, or lofty in principle, yet remaining in France. 
In the opposite party were numbered Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat, and those who either had secretly 
instigated, or openly iibetted the sanguinary deeds of 
September. Their followers consisted chiefly of tk 
lowest democrats of Paris ; and with the exception of 
David, a celebrated painter, and Egalit^, Duke of 
Orleans, they possessed no adherent either emineiit 
in art, or illustrious in rank. But the party was 
formidable from the support of the Jacobin club and 
brigands of the capital, who were ready to realize 
the most revolutionary projects of their leaders, and 
these were determined to maintain their power Ity 
the violence through which it was acquired, 
in. 2. The different divisions of the Convention re- 
tained the same distinctive names and positions by 
which they were distirigtiished in the last assembly ; 
the Girondists occupying the right side of the hall, liy 
that designation; and their adversaries, the Jacobins, 
under the name of" Tlie Mountain," frowning from 
the higher benches of the left ; while the intermediate 
space or plain, in the centre of the chamber, was 
filled by a large body who were attached to no party, 
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but in the first instance voted with the Girondists, chap. 
and thus gave them a majority decisive. The Duke " 
of Orleans, who, for the insane designation of Philip 1793. 
Equality, had abandoned an ancestral name, illus- 
trious till he bore it, now joined, and eventually be- 
came conspicuous amid tliis ignoble vacillating race. 

3. The republican disposition of the chamber was "s Grst 
evinced immediately on its meeting, by the reception 

of a motion to allot the palace of the Tuilleriea as a 
residence for the president. Though Manuel, tlie 
procureur-syndic, by whom it was proposed, had 
hitherto been an ardent revolutionist, it was rejected 
as an infringement of that equality which should 
henceforth prevail, and which was next day esta- 
blished by a formal declaration that all classes of Ihe^^^^'^aj 
citizens were alike in the estimation of the state. 
With the concurrence of every party, royalty was at Boyaiiy 
the same time solemnly abolished; and the year "' 
which, since the outbreak of the revolution in 1789, Caiendir 
had been computed as the fourth of liberty, was "°^ " 
ordered to be dated or commenced from the 93nd of 
September, 1792, in commemoration of the deeds of 
this eventful day, when all ranks of the people were 
pronounced equal in the eye of their country, and 
eligible, alike, to every office in her service.* 

4. But the elements of which the Convention con- Actsoi' ihe 
sisted, were too discoi'dant for the existence of harmony. 

One party, the royalists, having been subdued, their 
conquerors yielded to the natural law of parties, 
and became divided in turn. The Girondists and 
Jacobins, by whose union the throne was subverted, 
had no sooner accomplished their design than they 
turned their arms against each other, and panted with 
mutual exasperation for a collision, which quickly 

• ThiL'r.,iii. 148-130; Lnentelle, i. 11,10. 
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proved fatal to one, and eventually destructive to both. 
A spark only was required to explode bodies so com- 
bustible, and each longed alike for its approach ; the 
former confiding in their eloquence and the justice of 
their cause, the latter trusting to the support and 
power of the people. When parties are so infiained, 
conflagration soon supervenes, and a cause for quarrel 
is easily found when combatants are equally eager 
for contest. A proposal by Buzot, a Girondist, for 
inquiry into the recent massacres, was hailed by both 
as a signal for the commencement of the strife. 
Recapitulating, in vivid language, the deeds of those 
days, and denouucing with indignation, still more 
glowing, the instigations made for their renewal, lie 
proposed the establishment of a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the country, and protect it against 
a repetition of the one, as well as to punish the authors 
of the other. He also proposed the formation of a 
liegislative Guard, by contributions of troops from 
each of the 83 departments ; and notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the Mountain, all his measures 
were supported by a great majority of the chamber, 
which appointed a committee of nine members for 
the coDsideratian of the first, and entrusted Roland, 
the minister of the interior, with the formation t^the 
last. The committee so appointed, was also charged 
with the construction of a new constitution, and 
formed the germ of that formidable Committee of 
Public Safety, whose influence afterwards became 
80 momentous. Various similar bodies were simul* 
taneously nominated for the administration of war, 
finance, legislation, and police ; in all of whiek 
the interest of the Girondists originally prevailedi 
especially in the celebrated Committee of Nine, tbe 
whole of whose members belonged to their party, 
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excepting Dantoii of the Mountain, Barrere, a pro- chap. 

fligate and vacillating noble, who sought shelter in 

the doubtful position of the Plain, and the expatriated "^2., 
Englishman, Thomas Paine, whom persecution ele- 
vated to this rank in a country which had for centuries 
been in almost perpetual hostility with his o«'n.* 

5. This success at the outset encouraged the Giron- Docrea 
dists to follow up their advantage with more precipita- ComiDiiien 
tion than prudence, and eventually led to the triumph 
of their foes. These in the meantime did not submit 
in silence to the bloiv ; but raised a fierce storm 
against their opponents, whom they accused of a 
design to destroy the country, by establishing a con- 
federation of independent states, whose mutual jea- 
lousies could scarcely fail to impair its resources, by 
increasing its dissensions ; and they attacked the 
convention itself through the instrumentality of the 
Jacobin cluh, as well as the still formidable commune 
of Paris. Agsiinst the Erst of these irresponsible 
powers, which by means of iunumerable affiliations 
overaived the whole republic, the legislature was not 
yet in condition to raise an arm; but the full force of 
its wrath was launched upon the other, wliose recent 
proscriptions, rapine, and participation in the scenes 
of September, had in great measure deprived it of 
popular support. By one decree of the Convention 
the members of the municipality were ordered to be 
re-elected, and by another its surviving prisoners 
were restored to freedom. But the body which so 
recently outraged all the laws of humanity, did not 
quiescently succumb to the dictates of the senate. 
Boldly retorting on the hand that menaced it, the 
commune accused several members of the late as- 
semblies, and deputies in the present, of yielding to 

• Moniteuri Seance dii 24 Sspt. 1792. 
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, the corruption of the court ; an accusation which, 

_ though probably founded in truth, was, on investi- 
gation by a committee of the Convention, pronounced 
unfounded, and declared to be infamous. The com- 
mune still persisted ; but, undeterred by its threats 
and the hostility of the Jacobins, the legislature pro- 
ceeded to repress it with an energy rarely afterwards 
displayed, and unqualified submission alone averted 
its suppression. 

1- 6. The efforts of the enlightened republicans to 
crush the formidable triumvirate composed of Danton, 

i Robespierre, and Marat, were attended with a different 
result. Between the Girondists and this formidable 
body, whose existence was already surmised, though 
not yet acknowledged, mutual hatred and fear had 
been displayed in the first days of the Convention; 
and the avowed animosity of the one was equalled 
only by the daring defiance of the other. Threats 
had been daily muttered, and insinuations hourly 
broached, hut each side shrank from more decisive 
Lostilities. An unequivocal denunciation of tk 
cabal by a leading member of the former eventually 
roused the indignation of Danton, who had lately 
sacrificed the profit of office for the prospect of 
ambition, by renouncing his place in the ministry 
when it was declared incompatible with a seat in the 
Convention; and burning with fury, or fired \vf 
disappointment, he disclaimed the connexion, but 
defended his associates with a fervour which left 
little doubt of its existence. Yet as the time had 
not arrived for proclaiming their union, he disavoweil 
and concurred in a motion against it; but at tbe 
same time retorted upon his adversaries by proposing! 
decree against the establishment of that confederation 
which the Girondists were supposed to contemplate. 
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and thus dexterously involved them in tlie snare they chap. 
had designed for himself. Robespierre hastened to ^^- 
support the motion, and concluded an egotistical 1792, 
but insidious oration by recriminating on his foes, 
and demanding its adoption. The appearance of 
Marat, who succeeded him, was stilt more menacing. 
This savage enthusiast had hitherto shrunk from the 
public gaze, and passed his life in obscure haunts, 
congenial with his cynical temper and the dismal 
broodiogs of his mind. He now for the first time 
rose in the Convention, and liis hideous aspect increased 
the disgust of all who had previously recoiled from 
the sanguinary effusions of his pen. For some time 
he in vain essayed to address the chamber amid the 
shouts of abhorrence which assailed him from 
■every side, except his own position in the Mountain ; 
but his inflexible resolution, and that sense of justice 
irhich dictates that the most debased shall not be 
unheard, at last prevailed ; and amid the suppressed 
indignation of his audience he avowed his desire for 
a dictatorship ; denounced the royal family as the 
origin of the public calamity ; and his sanguinary ima- 
gination kindling in the silent horror with which its 
emanations were received, declared that if five hundred 
heads had fallen at his command on the Bastile's 
Capture, the subsequent sacrifice of a hundred thou- 
sand, which he now recommended, would have been 
superseded. Emboldened by the continued silence 
of Iiis audience, which originated from amazement^ 
but was by him assigned to assent, he next appealed 
to their sympathy by a profession of that disinterest 
which rarely fails to excite generous emotions in the 
human breast, however hardened be the heart to the 
cries of distress. Having thus produced a revulsion 
less hostile, he concluded liis audacious address with- 
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. out any signs of applause, but amid no marks of 
__ indignation; and before dpscending from the tribune, 
testified bis contempt for the attack, by presenting a 
pistol at his fortdieiid, and declaring that were im- 
prisonment attempted, his own band should render 
biui free. Another accusation was immediately after- 
wards brought against him for an atrocious incite- 
ment to insurrection and murder, which lie had 
published in his journal on the morning of this day ; 
but though it drew on his head a storm of reprobii- 
tion, he again escaped uninjured, and after once more 
defying the vengeance of the chamber left the bar 
with a smile of malignant triumph on bis lips, whicb 
rendered hia repulsive visage still more revolting. 

7. The assault on the collective triumvirate thus 
failed ; and a premature accusation of Robespierre, 
individually, was a source of still greater triumph 
to bis friends and misfortune to his enemies. Lou- 
vet, an able, ardent, but rash and impetuous Gi- 
rondist — whose licentious work f will probably com- 
memorate bis name when liis eloquence in the 
senate, and sufferings in the forest, shall be buried 
in oblivion, — was the accuser ; and Robespierre's 
opposition to Roland's Report on the Condition 
of Paris was hailed by him as an opportunity for 
the ebullition of that hatred which had long slum- 
bered in his heart. The secret cabals of the trium- 
virate having been stigmatized in this document with 
equal ability and indignation, Robespierre opposed 
its pubhcation, declared it a defamatory falsehood, 
and demanded evidence of his guilt. His oppositioD 
in part succeeded ; the report was ordered to be 
printed, yet its distribution throughout the countrj 
was withheld : but his challenge " Who accuses 
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. toe?" was eagerly seized by the headlong Louvet, , 
who rushing to the bar, in a torrent of eloquence to _ 
which the chamber listened ivith favour and Kobes- 
pierre with fear, exclaimed " I accuse thee of ca- 
lumniating and causing the purest citizens to be 
proscribed ; I accuse thee of aspiring to dictatorship, 
and of vilifying and persecuting the nation's repre- 
sentativeB ; I accuse thee of tyranny in the electoral 
assembly of Paris, and of marching to despotism by 
violence and terror : and I demand a committee for 
the investigation of your share in crimes worse 
even than those of Marat" — " Gods ! " he cried, 
"I have named him."* The cheers of the audience, 
excited by the orator's glowing denunciation, and 
the terror which Robespierre displayed in his ca- 
daverous face and faltering accents, would probably 
have caused him to fall an easy victim if the tribunal 
had then been appointed ; but on his entreaty, the 
inquiry was postponed until the 5th of November, 
and this delay was fatal to the success of the im- 
peachment. 

8. In the interval all the energy of the Jacobins Jf 

. was devoted to the protection of their leader. The m 
club was daily in a state of fierce commotion, and 
the accusers were denounced with such savage im- 
precations that his acquittal by the terrified Con- 
vention already was secure. Robespierre himself 
avoided their hall, and remained secluded from 
public view, sedulously engaged in preparing his 
defence ; but his younger brother repaired to it on 
the eve of impeachment, and, imitating the aspect of 
woe which the friends of parties arraigned were wont 
to assume in ancient Rome, deplored he was not simul- 
taneously calumniated ; bewailed that such innocence 

• Mignet, i. 356, 339. 
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CBAP. was about to Buffer ; complimented the enlightened 
_ citizens of Paris as alone capable of appreciating the 



1792. virtue of the accused, and lamented that in the 
minds of the ignorant provincial population pre- 
judices should exist against it. He concluded a 
ludicrously lachrymose oration with a fabulous detail 
of the intended assassination of his bi-other, intended 
still more to excite the sympathy of his audience; 
and Chabot, the furious president of the club, followed 
in a bolder strain, exchanging abject entreaty for 
ominous menace. The speakers who succeeded 
were still more ferocious. One member openly 
avowed his participation in the recent massacres, 
and otliers surrounding the younger Robespierre, 
Bwore to save his brother by the shield of their pro- 
tection, and threatened to renew the scenes of Sep- 
tember before he should fall.* 

9. The eventful day of trial at last arrived, ushered 
in by a still more tumultuous meeting of the Jacobins, 
when the partisans of Robespierre repeated their 
fierce vows of protection, and his brother renewed 
the ludicrous exhibition of Roman woe. Bands of 
savage adherents paraded the streets, uttering violeat 
imprecations, and deirauncing Roland or Robespierre, 
according to the side they respectively espoused. 
In the hall of tlie Convention the concourse was 
great ; and the members, whether Jacobins or Gi- 
rondists, with equal impatience awaited the result of a 
contest pregnant with triumph to the one and dismay 
to the other. The accuser reiterated the accusation, 
but with little of his former fire, and sustained it by 
no corroborating proof. " What evidence," said 
Di^ftnce, Robespierre, calndy in reply, " has the citizen Xiouret 
to offer in support of his assertions ?" — and finding 

• Thien, iii, 216, 220. 
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none, he confidently delivered a long insidious de- chap. 
fence, abounding with the egotistical complacency- 



and vague declamation by which his orations were i^^^- 
invariably distinguished. He disclaimed all ambi- 
tious motives; denied the various imputations which 
had been adduced against him prematurely, though 
undoubtedly founded in truth ; and when his appa- 
rently earnest sincerity and profuse professions of 
patriotism rendered some favourable impression vi- 
sible on the minds of his audience, he dexterously 
seized the opportunity, and, resorting to those revo- 
lutionaiy appeals and allusions to ancient freedom 
of which the feelings of the chamber were peculiarly 
susceptible, he excited the passions of his own party, 
bewildered the minds of neutral members, astounded 
Ilia opponents, and finally descended from the tribune 
amidst the acclamations of the fliountain, the irre- 
solute bnt unsuppressed applause of the Plain, and 
the silent indignation of the Girondists, whose doom 
his victory had sealed. The vast majority of unde- 
cided deputies having thus evidently united with his 
own resolute adherents, his opponents shrank from 
bringing their accusation to an issue; the Convention 
virtually acquitted him by passing to the order of the and Ac- 
day ; and he returned in triumph to the hall of the '*'"" 
Jacobins, to brood measures of revenge against a 
party with whom compromise was now wholly re- 
nounced, and to pursue them with malice jinquenched 
and unquenchable.* 

10. The acquittal of Robespierre produced between Tnumpb 
the Jacobins and the Convention a reconciliation Jacobins. 
which the latter hastened to confirm by yielding to 
the popular demands. In compliance with these, the 
legislature rejected a proposition by the Girondist, 

• MoniUaii Seauee dii 5 Nov. 1792 ; LKretelle, x, 71, SO. 
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Barbareux, to remove the seat of government to the 
^ Bouth in the event of violence in the capital ; abolished 
the decree for providing it with a provincial guani 
and refused either to constitute itself into a court for 
the trial of the Septenibral conspirators, or to annul 
the authority of the again uprising municipality of 
Paris. The acts wliich Buzot had previously ob- 
tained were also repealed ; and his party was thus 
not only deprived of its influence in the Committee of 
Nine, but exposed to the retorts of the Jacobins la 
turn, A covert attack was in the first instance niaile 
by a decree for the unity and indivisibility of the re- 
public, which insidiously involved the Girondists in 
obloquy, and annihilated their cherished but impolitic 
design to establish a confederation of independent 
states. In proportion as the senate succumbed, the 
star and demands of democracy arose ; and lus un- 
happy opponents had the mortification of discovering 
that Robespierre had been rendered a dictator by 
their representations, that the Jacobins assumed him 
as a chief because as such he had been persecuted, 
that the Mountain had been attacked without being 
weakened, and the commune assailed without hang 
subdued.* 

II. The approaching disorganization of civil govern- 
ment was already displayed in the military, which, 
in periods of revolution, generally assumes precedenis 
in disorder, Servan, the effective minister of ww, 
had exchanged the cares of office for the command uf 
an army of observation in the Pyrenees, and been 
r succeeded by Pache, a Swiss of obscure origin, who 
concealed cunning and hypocrisy under the mask of 
simplicity, and incapacity as well as ambition under 
an aspect of republican devotion. Calm, zealous, 

• Migaet, i, 360, 363. 
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undoubtedly iudefatigable, and apparently unas- ch,\p. 

Euming, he ostentatiously repaired to his oflSce with '- — 

a crust of breiul,* on which he sustained the pro- i'^^. 
tracted labour of the day ; but feeble, irresolute, and 
destitute of energy, he busied himself with petty 
details, and abandoned important duties to the control 
of subalterns, who readily swayed and abused a dis- 
position so ductile and unduly deferential to all, es- 
pecially to the Jacobins, whose abject tool he speedily 
became, Dumouriez, after a few days' sojourn in 
Paris, whither lie had repaired in expectation of ag- 
grandizing himself and saving the ting, having been 
received with doubtful cordiality by tlie Girondists, 
and open insult by Marat on the part of the Jacobin8,t 
had, iindiug his efforts futile, left the capital in dis- 
gust; and, in hopes of retrieving his reputation by 
victory, returned to an army wholly destitute of the 
equipments necessary for a winter campaign. He in 
vain demanded supplies from the new minister of 
war ; Pache, bow desirous soever of granting them, 
was secretly thwarted by the Jacobins, who already 
directed all the movements of his office, and counter- 
acted the designs of the general. The reinforce- 
ments thus, if nominally transmitted, rarely reached 
their destination ; and while Duraouriez deservedly 
reproached the minister and the committee to whom 
the duty of supplying the army was entrusted, the 
publication of Pache's plausible despatches subjected 
the commander to an imputation of discontent, though 
his complaints were substantiated by justice and 
founded in truth. 

12. Notwithstanding these obstacles, Dumouriez Batiicof 

» Thiers, Ui. 237, Nov. 6lh. ' 

t Marat Imd repitiieil lo an col 
lenllj aemanded all explanation 
cDniemptuuiuly refuieU. 
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CHAP, resolved to advance against the enemy, in the hope of 
_ reviving by a brilliant action the sinking spirit which 
alarming desertions daily evinced in liis troops ; but 
instead of following tlie course of the Aleuse, and 
preventing Clairfayt's junction with the niaia body 
of the Austrians, he determined to attack them in 
front, and detached Valence with eighteen thousand 
men to intercept the one, while with forty thousand 
he in person marched against the other, %vith whm 
he came up on the evening of the 5th of November, 
encamped on the heights in the vicinity of Moot. 
The position of the Austrians was strong ; on tiie 
side of that city, where their main army lay, it was 
almost impregnable ; and the villages of Jemappe, 
Cuesmes, and Bethaimont, in the opposite direcdoD, 
were powerfully fortified by nature and art, and de- 
fended by a numerous park of artillery, fonnidable 
redoubts, and twenty thousand of Germany's primes! 
troops under the command of Beaulieu, a general of 
experience, and of Clairfayt, a still abler oiEcer, whom 
Valence had failed to intercept. Against this for- 
midable force, Dumouriez boldly advanced his armv 
in a semicircular line, the right wing of which, under 
D'Harville, was entrusted with the duty of outflanking 
the Austrians, and thus cutting off their retreat; while 
Ferrand, with the left, attempted a like manoeuvre in 
the dhection of Jemappes, and the centre attacked in 
front under the command of the Duke of Chartres, 
whose vicissitudes have since terminated on the 
throne of that country whose troops lie this da? 
bravely led. In this position, the respective armies 
remained during the night ; each party shrinking 
from the terror and uncertainty of a noctui'nal com- 
bat ; but early on the morrow the republicans rushed 
to the assault along the whole of their line, while 
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Dumouriez liimself remained with a reserve in the chap, 

rear to decide the result of the engagement. The '. — 

attack was fiercely made, and as bravely met. The i^^^. 
centre of the French evinced symptoms of retreating ; 
hut was rallied by the Duke of Chartres, who gal- 
lantly renewed the onset, which the Austrians he- 
roically repelled. The situation of the legions on 
whom freedom relied was now perilous in the ex- 
treme ; their ranks were thrown into disorder by the 
German artillery, and notwithstanding the bravery 
with which Dampierre attempted to renew the attack, 
a charge of Austrian hussars was on the point of 
completing their overthrow, when the voice of Dumou- 
riez was heard loud amid the clangour and carnage 
of battle. Galloping up at tlie moment when victory 
was on the eve of deserting his banners, he rallied 
the republicans, repelled the advancing cavalry by 
a vigorous discharge of musketry, and brought up 
his reserve, which had been stationed behind a small 
stream to await the emergency. Fired by his energy, 
the troops raised the Marseillese hymn, and under the 
impulse of its inspiring strains, charged with irre- 
sistible fury. The Geimans were, after an obstinate 
resistance, driven back ; and the wings and centre of 
the French having been equally successful in retrieving 
the fortune of the day, the Austrian legions, on whom 
success 80 lately smiled, were compelled to abandon 
the well-defended field ; but they retired in good order 
and without interruption ; Dumouriez having allowed 
his exhausted troops an interval of repose, and 
D'Harville, to whom the pursuit was entrusted, 
having either from incompetence, or want of due 
advertence, permitted them to retreat unmolested to 
Brussels.* 

* Dumotmei; Mroioics.iii. 169-!7o; Toulangeon, ii. 48-1 
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CHAP. 13. So terminated tliis celebrated engagement, 

' unimportant ia iiiagaitude, though the Austrians 

1792. lost 1500 prisoners, and nearly 5000 men were 

L „ ., , killed or wounded on either side ; but of niomentoua 

■iFiuiU of 

fctheVictory advantage to the republic, by proving that her dis- 
organized levies were able to encounter and over- 
come the best appointed troops of the Continent. 
The victory, though not so decisive as it miglit have 
teen if Duniouriez, able in conceiving, and impetuous 
in executing his plans, but indolent and injudicious 
after success was achieved, had ardently pursued 
the enemy in person, excited equal enthusiasm in 
France, and astonishment in Europe, In Paris, 
indeed, Marat, to whom the general was personally 
odiouK, attempted to dampen the joy, by representing 
that Dumouriez, in reporting the fall of only a few 
hundreds on his side, had greatly diminished the 
extent of his loss ; and essayed still more to disparage 
him by the atrocious insinuation that he had placed the 
metropolitan levies in the van, in order to insure their 
destruction. But this union of truth and calumny, 
generally so dangerous and eEFective, in the preseut 
instance failed to cast obloquy on the commander, 
or to impair the importance of a victory which laid 
Belgium open to the arms of the French ; though 
the value of the acquisition was subsequently lost to 
his country by the dissatisfaction which Dumouriez's 
exactions engendered, and the fruits of conquest were 
lost to himself by the arrogance which success so 
generally inspires. 

14. Other ti'iumphs, less signal, tended to increase 
the intoxication of the French. Stenzel, whom 
Dumouriez detached with his vanguard, on personallj 
taking possession of Brussels, captured Malinea and 
the important magazine it contained. Custine still 
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retained his position at Frankfort, notwithstanding chap. 
the rashness with which he had extended his lines. ' 

The neutrality of Switzerland was insured hy the U92. 
operations of Montesquiou, although he was obliged 
to seek shelter in emigration, on account of his 
alleged meanness as an envoy. Naples, after a few 
hours' cannonade, had been compelled to acknowledge 
the power of the republic ; and though Beumonville, 
by whom Kellerniann, in consequence of his tardy 
operations, had been superseded, failed in an attack 
upon Treves, and Duniouriez himself had a doubtful 
gkirmish ivith the enemy at Vareux, yet the campaign EDciof ihe 
was terminated by his triumphal entrance into Liege, " *" 
in a manner not less unexpected in Europe, than 
advantageous to his country. The spirit of the 
republic was so elevated by this triumphant result, 
that its rulers, instead of acting merely on the defen- 
sive, resolved to assume an attitude of offence. The ConTen- 
Convention, accordingly, in a memorable decree, on i>!JrBBof 
the 19th of November proclaimed peace to the cottage, Hp"timieB. 
and war to the palace, by offering the aid of France 
to every people desirous of recovering its liberty and 
rights.* 

15. But while thus victorious abroad, the republic ^,"""''' 
was deeply distracted at home. The scarcity of sup- sequences. 
plies was not confined to the army ; an equal dearth 
of the chief element of life existed in the heart of the 
people. The disquietude of the country had long 
interfered with the peaceful operations of husbandry, 
and the famine thus naturally engendered was in- 
creased by the conduct of the commune of Paris, 
who, impelled either by patriotism or by a morbid 
desire of popularity, still more exhausted the product 
of the soil by purchasing corn at an exorbitant rate, 
* Thleis, iii. 27J. 
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CHAP and reselling it to the populace for a nominal price. 
' By this rasli innovation, the supply was soon diini- 
1792. nished ; and when agriculturists, who in the first 
instance hurried to the mart, were no longer williiij 
to exchange substantial grain for uncertain currency, 
the violent revolutionists attempted, by means still 
more unwarrantable, to arrest the progress of that 
want which tlieir insatiable thirst for applause 
originally caused, or eventually aggravated. TLej 
proposed that farmers should he compelled, 
penalty of death, to bring their produce to market, 
for sale at a price fixed by the commune ; and that 
it should neither be removed unsold, nor accumi 
lated for the purpose of speculation or exportation. 
Against a project so destructive to that liberty under 
which alone commerce can prosper and industiy 
flourish, the moderate republicans protested, bul 
protested in vain. Instead of this futile eflfort 
alleviate the evil by violence, they vainly suggested 
the expediency of encouraging agriculture by avoid- 
ing coercion ; and to extend protection Ity secarifl^ 
freedom in sale, unrestricted, except by competitioD, 
and liberty of exportation, subject only to a duW 
increasing with the augmentation of price. Tlie 
indigent, who unhappily in every age and cliiw 
constitute the great majority of mankind, naturaili 
supported the proposition of the former ; and backed 
by the populace, the Jacobins loudly arraigned ik 
conduct of Roland and the Girondists, who recrimi- 
nated with equal indignation and greater iusticf. 
But in periods of convulsion and the hour of distres 
the dictates of reason rarely sway the human breari 
Famine was urgent ; and as remarked by a specu]»- 
tive philosopher (Rousseau) whose writings ibf^ 
exerted a momentous influence on his couutrymeft 
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f The poor will eat the rich whea notliiug else chap. 

;reinauis to be eaten."* The friends of civil go- — 

kJrenimeot temporarily prevailed ; but their triumph ''*^- 
/Xaised a stonu whicli accelerated theh doom. A 
■deep agitation was produced in the capital, and in 
)the country it contributed with another cause to raise 
» still more dangerous commotion. In the depart- 
.nients of the west, where royalist feelings and extreme 
lACarcity prevailed, the people, incited partly by famine, 
«nd still more by fanaticism or the instigations of their 
fj^riests, fiercely accused the Convention of causing 
*heir calamities and designing to deprive them 
(strange combination !) of the benefit of breati and 
the blessing of religion ;-f- demanded the imposition 
1 of a fixed price on the one, the extension of uu- 
> limited license to the other ; and when the senate 
despatched two of its members to allay tlie excite- 
ment, several thousands of the peasants arose in the 
neighbourhood of Courville, and forceil them to comply 
with their exactions. On receiving intelligence of 
this violence, the legislature immediately repealed 
the authority, and reprimanded the concession of its 
deputies ; but though the chamber simultaneously ^l^^\\ 
disclaimed interference with religion, its present 
decree gave rise to that civil war which so long de- 
vastated tlie fairest provinces of France, 

16. The king, imprisoned in the recesses of the ^'™),-°' 

» Temple, was, along with his adherents, accused of^H'iBo 
fomenting the public distress. Closely watched by 
a guai-d of the municiiiality of Paris, exposed to that 
malignity with ivhich the vulgar pursue rank in 
affliction, and, with the exception of one humble 
attendant, divested of all their regal retinue, the 
royal family had, since the !Oth of August, been 

TliieTt,>,405. f lUid. iil.^lE. 
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CHAH. confined in separate floors of the edifice, and pennittd 
to respire for only an hour each day the less inapi 
. air of its garden ; the long interval being passed 
by Jjouis in the education of his son, by the queen 
in performing the same task of affection to her 
daughter, and by his sister, who discharged the duties 
of a menial, in those acts of attention, or that inter- 
change of sympathy, which the prisoners invariuliiv 
found in the hearts of each other, and sometimes even 
in t-lie breasts of their gaolers. For several weeks 
subsequent to its assemblage, the Couventioa had 
studiously refrained from allusion to the king ; aoil 
the majority seemed inclined to rest siitistied witli 
the triumph which republican principles had obtaineil 
in his dethronement : but the mhiority were more 
ahve to tlie danger arising from a sovereign wlio, 
while imprisoned, formed a rallying point for royiil- 
ist resistance, and, if enlarged, might become uu 
instrument of royalist resentment. The provin- 
cial inhabitants, by whom liouis's misfortunes 
were viewed in commiseration, concurred with the 
former in reluctance to pursue a monarch in distress: 
but their genej'ous compassion only accelerated liii 
fate; for while they essayed to save him by represent- 
ing the Jacobins as the source of public disquietude, 
Demands tiic latter rctorted that it emanated from the Tempk 
Trial, " aud would bc quelled only by the death of the king. 
^L The friends of the sovereign, finding public opinion 

H against them in Paris, vainly attempted to direct 

H popular indignation into a new chaunel by iiupeaching 

H Warat, who had shewn his contempt for the Girondists 

H by another atrocious publication on the day of his 

H late accusation. The senate sought safety in in- 

H decision, and with afifected impai'tiality appointed a 

^^ committee for the examination of both, The acciiso- 
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tioii of M»rat was retarded by the influence of the cha.!'. 
Jacobins, but tbat of the king proceeded with alacrity, _ — '- — 
for which the present distress aflbrded an opportunity i?92' 
dexterously seized by Robespierre. Rising during a Spptii of 
tumultuous meeting of the Convention, he said " He piwic. 
liad discovered a talisman more powerful than any 
for the establishment of tranquillity, for restoring 
harmony to the cliamber, overwhelming the enemies 
of the legislature, imposing silence on libellers, and 
overturuing their calumnies ;" and when urged to 
disclose the nature of his charm, he replied, " It ia 
the condemnation of the French tyrant to the penalty 
of his crimes. You will thus destroy the ralljing 
point ol' conspiracy ; next day you may pass decrees 
upon corn, and on the following establish the basis 
of a free constitution."* 

17. The Convention was still divided on the question Prepa™- 
of the king's responsibility, a topic which subjects KinRH 
are so apt to assume, and sovereigns to deny. Accord- 
ing to an article of the constitution, as established by 
the constituent assembly, aud accepted by the legis- 
lative, the monarch's person was sacred; and, as 
in all limited monarcliies, his ministers alone were 
responsible for administrative acts; but the stern Arjiumiun 
republicans of the present legislature considered the 
acknowledgment of its predecessors unimperative 
on it, and that tlie flight of the king to Varrennes, 
tlie conduct and liis suspected countenance of the 
emigrants, and, above all, his secret correspondence 
with hostile foreign powers, recently discovered in 
the archives of the Tuilleries, rendered him amenable 
to tile judgment of his people. While such was the 
opinion entertained and expressed by the Jacobins, 
the Girondists, though desirous of saving his life.t did ,!;"''''B""»t 

•Mouiteur, SL'iinc,? cIuMKov. 179i tThitrs.iii. 3'2tl; Mifina, i.368. 
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!HAP. Dot venture to advocate that irresponsibility whicli 
the constitution established, their own principles 

1793, avowed, but the populace denied. Tliey attemptol 
to interpose between him and his fate, by i-epresent- 
ing that the 10th ol" August had virtually disposed of 
his person, and the subsequent abrogation of We 
power bad rendered his future existence so innocuous 
to the nation, that he might either be liberated simply 
as a citizen, and left as a memorial of the people's 
clemency ; or be exiled or imprisoned, if his liberty 
were inconsistent with the republic's safety. His 
enemies replied, that the person of a king, even 
though inviolable fur the public conduct of liis 
government, ceased to be ?acred when he secretly 
engaged in acts hostile to the cause of his country; 
as a deputy, protected by liis legislative, a,ud an 
ambassador, shielded in his diplomatic capacity, were 
still responsible for the deeds of their private lii'e. 
The fiercer spirits of the Mountain did not descent) 
to argument, but demanded his condemnation without 
a trial. "Posterity," exclaimed St. Just, a youn^ 
but savage enthusiast, frenzied by ideas of universal 
equality, " posterity will be astonished that the 
eighteenth century yields in intelligence to the era 
of Ciesar, when a tyrant was inmiolated in the senate 
ivith no further formality than twenty-three thrusts of 
a dagger, and no other law than the liberty of Rome : 
while to-day you deliberate on the trial of a man who 
assassinated his people and was captured in the flagrant 
act. " The speech of Robespierre, though le ss excited, 
WHS still more specious and dangerous. He repre- 
sented the death of the king as indispensable for the 
republic's consolidation, and demanded his instant 
condemnation. But the majority of the CouventioD 
shrank from the injustice, and resolved that Louis 
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should first iippear at their bar. A committee was ac- chap. 
cordingly appointed to frame an act of accusation, to 
which it was determined the king should personally 1792. 
answer; and after an interval of two days, allotted to 
defence, again appear at their tribunal for judgment. 
It was also resolved that during his trial he should 
be separated from his family — an act of harsh and 
needless severity. Intelligence of these proceedings • 
was conveyed to the imprisoned monarch by his 
sister, and received with all the passive indifference 
of his character. He ha<l long been prepared for 
the catastrophe by the increased rigour ofliis guards, 
who had latterly deprived him of the means of cor- 
respondence, as well as of finding refuge in the last 
-resource of despair ; and, by a refinement in cruelty, 
of all information except that afforded by the re- 
publican journals, which announced the victories of 
the commonwealth, the dispersion of his friends, 
the triumph of his foes, and thus dispelled the last 
ray of hope that lingered in his breast.* 

18. On the morning of the king's destined appear- Tiio pay 
ance in the chamber, the whole capital was in a state 
of commotion. At an early hour the- drums beat 
to quarters, the various divisions of the commune 
assembled, the different sections of the city were 
armed, the [Kjsts fortified, the guards doubled, and 
the movements of military masses contributed, with 
the agitation of the inhabitants, to form a dismal 
sound, which penetrated the recesses of his prison, 
and the hearts of many of the captive monarch's still 
sympathizing subjects. The king had been isolated 
from his iamiiy, and confined for two hours in a 
■ solitary chamber, until the arrival of Chambon, 
the newly elected mayor, who summoned him, by 

• Huniteur,SeBDcedu3Nov.l792; Migiieti.367-374 j LacieteUtii. 138-164. 
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CHAP, the name of Louis Cu.pet, to appear at the bar of his 

'— people- " That is not my name, though it belouged 

'^^"* to one of my ancestors," was the simple reply of 
LouiF, as, rising up, he folloived the official to his 
cai'riage, and proceeded to tlie Convention, amid a 
formidable body of troops and the impressive Eilence 
of a vast assemblage. In the hall of the legislature 
he was received with still more ominous tranquillity. 
" Let us frighten him by the silence of the tomb," 
exclaimed the ferocious Jacobin, Legendre ; and 
though the murmurs of the assembly disjivowed the 
unmanly sentiment, not a wliisper was heard on his 
approach. " Citizens," Siiid the president, Barrere, 
with unfeeling emotion, " Europe surveys, and iios- 
terity will judge you with inflexible severity. Pre* 
serve the dignity and imperturbability which become 
you ; and remember the terrible silence whicli 
attended Louis when brought from Varrenues."* 
.niii.'s 19' The calm and dignified tranquillity displayed 

ifwat fhe ''y ^^^ ^^°S ^^ ''^^ entrance, momentarily affected 
iar; first the assembly. The Girondists received him with 
eediogs; expressivB regard ; the centre oftlie chamber evincwi 
still more commiseration ; and even the obdurate 
Jacobins could scarcely suppress some transient 
emotion on observing that the misfoitunes of the 
monarch failed to ruffle the fortitude of the man. 
- " Sit down, Louis," said the president, witli benienity, 
" and reply to the questions that shall be asked of 
he ludirt- you." He obeyed, and listened to the lengthened 
indictment with a resignation which still more 
mitigated resentment. The act of accusation ex- 
tended to the year 1789, and charged him with the 
various calamities which had occurred in tlie interval. 
All the faults of the court were concentrated on bis 
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liead ; all tlie crimes of the nobles attributed to his ghap. 
'instigation. He was accused of having intrigued ' 

to overthrow the constitution with Miraheau, whose '?53. 
popularity had already disappeared, and of bribing 
*lie deputies, to produce a counter-revolutiou. He 
was reproached for resisting the decrees of the 
assemblies, and deserting his country in the flight 
to Varrennes. Lafayette's attack on the rioters in 
Champs de Mars was unwarrantably assigned to his 
wder ; and his opposition to the contemplated, but 
now abandoned, encampment of Paris, reverberated 
again on his ear. With less injustice he was 
inculpated for corresponding with the emigrants, and 
for secret communication with foreign powers ; though 
ties of affection bound him to the one, and self- 
preservation dictated the other. But to detail the 
protracted impeachment, it were necessary to re- 
enumerate all the crimes and calamities with which 
the reader already is familiar. The long catalogue 
of charges comprehended every misfortune of his 
reign, and terminated by representing the massacre 
of the populace on the 10th of August as the conse- 
i^uence of his criminal conduct. To the various 
articles of impeachment Louis circumspectly re- 
plied by a simple negative, or by reference to the 
responsibility of his ministers and the authority he 
received from the constitution, according as the 
subject of accusation was unfounded in fact, attri- 
butable to the ministry, or authorized by the national 
charter; but to the last charge, " You caused the blood 
of the people to be shed on the lOth of August," he 
energetically answered, " No, no, it was not I;" and 
the emotion with which he disclaimed participation 
in the deeds of that ensanguined day, raised in his 
favour a deep sympathy, whicit. however, was im- 
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mediately dJBjM-Ueil (such is the sacred force of truth) 
_by his succeeding denial of the secret archive in his 
piilace, the existence of which had been betrayed by an 
artisan employed witli himself in its fitbrication, of 
whose recent treachery he yet was ignorant.* A 
letter to the bishop of Clermont, found in this recess, 
ia which Louis promised, on recovering his authority, 
to restore the ancient goveninieiit, completed his 
confijsion ; the Convention was convinced of bis guilt, 
and he left the bar with condemnation already on his 
brow, to return to ttie Temple and supplicate to see 
hia afflicted family, but supplicate in vain. The 
legislature granted his request for the indulgence of 
the purest of earthly affections ; but the commune 
interposed, and after a fierce contention, the quarrel 
was compromised by a decree that the young daupbb 
should be admitted to hia presence, on condition of 
separation from the mother. Marital feelings, how- 
ever, prevailed over paternal love ; and Louis refused 
a compact which would have deprived his distracted 
queen of her chief consolation. 
•a 20. Before leaving the bar, the royal prisoner re- 
quested the assistance of counsel, but the privilese 
was not granted without opposition. The Jacobins 
resisted this protraction of a trial whose delay ihfff 
considered inconsistent with their safety ; yet the bettei 
I'eelings of the Girondists ]>revailed, and the king re- 
ceived not only tlie aid he desired, but also the tneaia 
of completing his defence and perusing tlie documenls 
arrayed agaijist hini. His choice fell on Target aai 
Tronchet, two Parisian barristers of eminence ; but 
the former, though he had long basked ia the smiles 
of his sovereign, basely shrank from assisting him lo 
the hour of distress, forgetting that under sucb cir- 
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cunistaiices lionoui- is co-equalwith danger. Numbers, 
liowever, eager to aid their monarch in life or in death, - 
volunteered to assume the enviable post ; but Louis 
accepted only the service of Malasherbes, a venerable 
advocate o'ho hod formerly opposed bim when in the 
zenith of his posver, and whose noble ambition was now 
to defend him in the abyss of niisibrtune. A third i 
and younger pleader, the eloquent Deseze, was subse- 
quently appointed to deliver tlie oration, when it 
was found that the advanced age of the others, and 
their incessant exertions, rendered them incapable of 
completing tlieir labours within the period allowed 
for defence. 

21. On the morning of the 36th of December^ 
Louis was again conducted to the bar with alike **' 
imposing arraj', and displayed, both in his progress 
aad presence, the same equanimity as on his first 
arraignment. Suffering being now his lot, the placid 
fortitude of his temper enabled him to suffer well ; 
and never in the whole course of his reign had he 
evinced such dignity as when his career approached 
its final close. Seated between Tronchet and Mala.s- 
herbes, with whom he frequently conversed and 
exchanged cheerful in return for their melancholy 

I smiles,* he attentively watched the impression of 
Deseze's oration on the assembly, who listened in 
mournful silence. The defence was founded chiefly d 
<tD his inviolability as established by the constitution ; 
and the advocate impetuously demanded that if the 
Convention, by repudiating the acts of two successive 
■diumbers, denied his cHent the rights of a sovereign, 
it should at least leave him the liberty of a citizen. 
The laws of the state, he said, ordained that accusa- 
tion fihould not be 1 produced, and judgment pro- 

. ■ ■■r.:..-;i>«h • LwretellLM. 198. ' '' ' ' " 
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nouDced by the same tribumil ; they secured to the 
- prisoner the privilege of objecting to his jury, and 
reodered the concurrence of two-thirds — \vhose im- 
partiality should he secured l>y a secret vote — neces- 
anry for conviction. When the ominoufi silence of 
his audience indicated how vain vpas this appeal, 
he intrepidly remarked that he looked for judges 
but found only accusers, and proceeded to refiile 
the various articles of impeachment ; arranging his 
deftnce in two divisions, tlie first of which emhraced 
subjects of accusation prior to the establishment of 
the constitution, and, as he contended, annulled by its 
acceptance ; the second comprehending those wliich 
bad subsequently occuiTed, and were, in his opinioii, 
equally negatived by the personal irresponsibility of 
the king. Relying with confidence on these principal 
points, he disputed the justice of the indictment; 
denied, with partial success, the existence of Louis*; 
correspondence with foreign powers, of which, thougl 
in possession of many corroborative facts, the Con- 
vention as yet had no positive proof ; and more trium- 
phantly refuted Ins alleged criminality in the insu> 
rection on the lOtb of August. His glowing speech 
was concluded by an eloquent recapitulation trf Ha 
'sovereign's career, " Louis" said lie, in this 
but exaggerated peroration. " ascended the 
the twentieth year of his age, and during 
years he displayed an example of propriety, deTori 
alike of culpable weakness and corrupt paswo. 
In that station he was economical, just, and virtuown; 
and evinced a constant devotion to his people. When 
the commons desired the destruction of those op* 
pressive imposts under which they groaned, he de- 
stroyed them ; when they demanded the abolitioa of 
feudal servitude, be commeuced l»y abolishing it 
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his own domains. The people solicited a reform in 
criminallegislation, he grauted it ; they wished that _ 
the thousands of Frenchmen whom ancient proscrip- 
tion deprived of their rights, should regain those 
privileges, and his laws conferred that enjoyment. 
The country wished liberty, lie gave it ; though in 
giving it he sacrificed his own; and yet it was in 
the name of the country that a greater sacrifice was 
that day demanded," " Citizens," said he, in conclu- 
sion, " history will sit in judgment on your verdict, 
and its sentence will be the sentence of centuries!"* 

92. A brief, but affecting and impressive speech ^ 
was read by Louis wlien his advocate sat down. 
Addressing them for the last time, perhaps (such 
was the tenor of his words), he declared his conscience 
reprojiched him not ; that he feared no public ex- 
amination of his conduct, but his heart was torn by 
the imputation of shedding the blood of his people ; 
a charge which the whole of his life belied. The 
Lidefence of his advocate was firm, his own was sub- 
I missive, but not inglorious ; and on finishing a few 
simple yet touching sentences, he was again con- 
ducted to the Temple, which he re-entered with 
undisturbed serenity. " I shall now," he sajd, " die 
with tranquillity : my memory will be honoured, and 
the French will regret me,"f 

23. His retirement was the signal for the out-S' 
burst of a fierce storm in the chamber. Tlie more m 
violent members demanded an instant verdict ; but 
their clamour was resisted by many of the king's 
former foes, whom his recent demeanour had deeply 
affected. Languinais, an ardent Girondist, threw 



'"Je m'BiTcledeyiiiit rhiatoira; gongei qu'elle jugeia lotrejugoment, et 
^ua le liiD Bfia. cbliil dea siecteK 1 " — Tliitre, iii. 353. 
-.mil' ■(,, ^ Lacwlelle, X. 216. 
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'. himself into the tribune, and impetuously insisted 
— that the whole proceeding sliould be annulled, as an 
ungenerous persecution of the vanquished by the 
victors. He indignantly denied the legality of trying 
the monarch before a tribunal whose members were 
the avowed conspirators of the 10th of August. 
The Alountain had hitherto impatiently heard Iiis 
harangue; but on the sound of the word "con- 
spirators," furious exclamations of " Order ! " "To 
the Abbey ! " and " Down from the tribune ! *' burst 
from all parts of the hall. Tlie orator vainly en- 
deavoured to (juell the tumult by modifying tlie 
expression into that of a " glorious conspn-acy." 
He ivas forced to abandon the rostrum, to which 
a crowd of members immediately rushed. Tlie 
whole assembly rose; each deputy speaking, gesti- 
culating, and menacing another. A scene of dis- 
order for an hour ensued, during which, in the midst 
of a thousand voices, not one was heard ; but thf 
king's friends succeeded in gaining the desirei] 
delay ; the discussion was adjourned till next day, 
though it was agreed the deliberation should 
proceed witliout interrupt] 
,a 24.. On tlie morning of the 27th the dfil 
■h. commenced, and the Jacobins were the first to Mtflr 
the arena. St. Just, one of their youngest, yet fiercest 
leaders, immediately threw himself into the lists, with 
1' all the impetuosity of an aucient gladiator. His 
heart, though generally insensible to the voice of 
pity, and steeled by the dictates of the sternert 
fanaticism, had been momentarily affected by the 
meek yet undaunted appearance of the king; but 
quickly yielding to tlie impulse of a savage enthusi- 
asm, which prompted him to pursue his aim uniiH 
fluenced either by commiseration or remorse, hi" 
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described Louis as a specious tyrant wlio, in liis chap. 
defence, was modest only to escape, as lie had ' 



formerly been mild merely to destroy. The dark I'^^s, 
penetrating eye of the orator glowed with emotion, Speech of 
his cold but expressive, austere yet melancholy 
countenaQce kindled with indignation, while he 
reviewed the conduct of the court since 1789, and 
depicted, in shades dismal fis liis own imagination, 
those acts in which more vacillation than criminality 
had been displayed by its feeble head. He repre- 
sented the concessions of the king as hypocritical, 
and his joy at the triumph of the [leople, to be equally 
unuatural and insincere ; accused him of having 
resorted to corruption of its representatives when 
force against the nation failed, and of intriguing 
with foreign powers for the invasion of France, until 
lus secret correspondence forced even his ministers 
to resign. To his inexorable mind, Louis's con- 
duct until the 10th of August appeared stained by tlie 
deepest perfidy, and his subsequent sorrow the result 
of the profoundest hypocrisy. Salles, a member Ptoposi- 
of the Plain, but attached to the Girondists, sue- saiies. 
ceeded to St. Just ; and attempted to save the king 
by tlie undecided policy cliaracteristic of that party. 
While he admitted Louis's guilt, which in his esti- 
mation deserved punishment severe, he maintained 
that his condemnation would excite the hostility of 
united Europe ; but as his acquittal would, by rally- 
ing the royalists, be equally dangerous to France, 
he proposed that the decision of his fate, whether 
detention or death, should be pronounced by the 
electoral assemblies of the country. Diflfereut emo- 
tions were excited in the cliamber by this proposal. 
The moderate republicans, desirous of saving Louis, 
and recollecting the result of tlie English revolution. 
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OHAP. when tlie judges of one sovereign were executed aa 

'. regicides by another; anxious also, perhaps, for tiieir 

i79.i. own security, eagerly grasped at a compromise which 
should relieve tlieui from a paiuful duty uow, and 
probably from a dangerous dilemma hereafter ; but 
it was opposed by the ardent revolutionists, wlio 
considered tlrnt to hesitate was to succumb, and to 
recede was to perish. In their estimation the legis- 
lature had advanced too far to forgive, or to entertain 
hopes of being forgiven. They saw no alternative 
between acquittal and destruction, and chose the 
latter ; resolving by one blow to secure their safety 
emanda and establish their power. Robespierre accordinglj 
iatie. denounced the motion, rejected a severer course re- 
commended by the Girondist, Buzot, of condemning 
lie king but reserving an appeal to the nation ; and 
demanded an instant declaration of guilt, with as 
immediate sentence of death. Numerous member! 
of the Plain and Mountain followed ; aud during 
a debate of three days, contended for a sentence dt 
death with delay, or of condenmation without appeul, 
as their leaders previously enjoined. The Girondists 
riiiu hitherto had remained irresolute and silent. Coni- 

iirundUtB. . . -i • , i' < i i • 

miseratmg Ijouis s condition, and desirous of inter- 
posing between him and his foes, they were yd 
afraid to act with decision ; and while their feelings 
prompted them to save, their fears induced them to 
condemn. By this pusillanimity both themselves 
and the victim of their vacillation were eompromiseil: 
their indecision terminating in feeble efforts, in- 
effectual to secure the one from his impending 
destiny, and tlie others from their ultimate doooL 
The proposal of an appeal to the nation was B^^^l 
to emanate from them, aud when they found^^^l 
silence Impracticable, it was supported by VerraRR 
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their most brilliant orator, in one of his greatest *^hap. 
orations. "Courage,"he said, " was required to attack ' 

Louis in the height of his power, but none could be 179^-3. 
displayed by Iiis condemnation when vanquished and Vtirgiii- 
disanned." To sentence him to death, was no proof speech, 
of fortitude ; "A brave Roman soldier," he exclaimed, 
" when sent to murder Marius in prison, fleii, 
frightened by the aspect of the captive ; a base 
senate alone was capable of decreeing the cowardly 
sentence," He concluded by drawing a dismal, yet 
. prophetic picture of the calamities that would follow, 
and conjured his countrymen, by mercy to the prisoner, 
to avert anarchy at home and invasion from abroad. 
But though by means of their commanding majority, 
the Girondists might in the first instance have rescued 
the king, the attempt was now too late ; and notr 
withstanding that all the eloquence of the party 
was several days exerted in his aid, the feeble reply 
of Barrere — who, until victory preponderated, basely 
hovered between the Mountain and the Plain, and 
eventually dragged the irresolute members of each 
in his course — virtually decided Louis's fate. In spite 
of friendly efforts to protract the debate, it termi- 
nated on the 7th of January, and the 14th of the 
same month was appointed for the declaration of its 
> momentuous result.' 

I 25. In the interval extreme agitation prevailed ; xha 
I and when the portentous day at last arrived, crowds of " *^'' 
I revolutionists and royalists rushed to the Oinveution, 
I eager to hear a verdict pregnant, according to their 
I different opinions, with weal to the nation or woe 
I to the monarch. Amongst the members of the 
legislature equal anxiety existed; though, yielding 
to that nervous hesitation which voluntarily protracts 

!. MoDileur,Seance»ilii 2T.iS, 29, JO, 31 Dec. 1793, fl jusqu'Ru 7 Jan. 1793. 
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tile cousumiiiation of a crisis, lioivsoever ardeiillv 
desired, they endeavoured to prolong tbe ercnt l>y 
a tedious and confused debate on the form of th* 
verdict. Ultimately, however, they determined on 
three questions: — " Whether Louis Capet 
guilty of conspiracy against the nation's libei'ty, aiid 
of attempts on the safety of the state ?" " Wliether 
the sentence should be riitilied by the people ?" and 
finally, " What penalty should be inflicted ?" — on eacll 
of which it was resolved that every member shouU 
deliver his opinion separately, and the mjgoriti 
determine the result. The first of these 
hundred and eighty-three deputies, in an aasemUj 
of seven hundred and forty-nine, quickly decided bj 
declaring him Guilty; four hundred and twenty. in 
opposition to two hundred and eighty-one, resolrcil 
that the sentence should not be subject to the countn's 
confirmation ; but a longer interval elapsed before tbt 
chamber pronounced the Uist and most momentotp 
decision of all. During two days and three niglitt 
of suspense, the utmost excitement existed both in 
the Convention and the city. The friends of tbe 
king, aware of the vital importance of delay, exerld 
every effort to protract the proceedings. In tk 
chamber, Languinais and Lehardy demanded thil 
a majority of two-thirds should, as in criminal trisK 
be required for condemnation ; and when the ap- 
plication failed, it was followed by an interposition 
of the Spanish ambassador equally idle. Loui^V 
counsel next requested to be heard, but wei-Q< 
until decision of the sentence. His 
meanwhile, bestirred themselves witb 
cess ; and the populace, excited by haraiigQa 
which identified his destruction with the safety 'i 
the^tate, proceeded each day to thr UuU, and willi 
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fierce imprecations demanded condemnatiou. Nuiu- chap. 
bers of the deputies intrepidly braved tlie popular 
fury which burst out on the announcement of every i?93. 
vote but for death ; and one, Duchastel, in the 
extremity of life, accelerated his own dissolution 
by hastening to avert that of his sovereign. The 
majority, however, yielded to intimidation, and 
pronounced the irrevocable word. The example of 
the Duke of Orleaus decided the result. This de- 
graded prince, seeing no escape except in following 
the revolutionary torrent, advanced with faltering 
Bteps to the bar, and in accents still more faltering, 
declared that "impelled by his duty to the country 
■he voted for death without appeal," A burst of in- 
dignation assailed him, and a thrill of horror momen- 
tarily pervaded tiie hall, as he thus, from motives of 
private revenge or of self-preservation, consigned the 
head of his house to destruction, and avowedly 
preferred the dictates of patriotism to the ties of 
blood. But the nmltitude soon reiterated their calls 
for vengeance ; the succeeding deputies, impelled by 
the threats of merciless men, and the smiles of still 
more inexorable women, for the most part followed 
in his footsteps ; and alter a tumultuous nocturnal 
meeting, three hundred and sixty-one members of 
the Convention voted unconditionally for death,* 

96. Wheu the verdict was announced, Louis's Thu Stn- 
advocates renewed their demand for a popular appeal ; 
but in vain : they succeeded, however, in obtaining 
the appointment of next day for consideration of 
a respite, and the whole of that, with the following, 
was exhausted by expedients for delay ; in which 
the friends of the king were now joined by the Gi- 
rondists, who viewed ivith alarm the terrible ascend- 
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CHAP, ancy of the Jacobins, and the excitement prevailing 
' in Paris at the approaching execution of the king, 
1793, Yet the efforts of both were idle : in the discussion 
that ensued the advocates and the opponents of re- 
prieve for a time remained equipoised ; the most 
strenuous exertions were made by tlie royalists, 
several of whom abbreviated their own existence by 
leaving the couch of dissolution to repair to the Con- 
vention, and by their vote endeavour to protract the 
life of the monarch. Many of the moderate repub- 
licans joined them, believing that though justice is 
the first duty of power, mercy is a prerogative nobler 
still : but the Mountainists, to their own surprise,' 
prevailed ; and heard, with astonishment, equalled 
only by their adversaries' dismay, tlie declaration of 
the president, when he. on the morning of the 20tb 
of January, announced that three hundred and eighty 
members of the Convention, in opposition to three 
hundred and ten, voted for death without delay, and 
charged the ministry with the immediate execution 
of the sentence. 
ct of 37. The fatal decision was communicated to Louis 
by the minister of justice; and he received a com- 
mand to prepare for death next day without evincine 
the slightest emotion. His counsel, Malasherbes, 
shortly afterwards entering the apartment, found liim 
plunged in darkness and deep meditation. "I havf 
been endeavouring," said the unfortunate monarch. 
as he rose from a table on which his arms had r«- 
clined, " I have been endeavouring to discom 
whether, during the course of my reign, I could 
accuse myself of ever deserving from my subjects tlie 
slightest reproach, and I swear to you in all the sin- 
cerity of a man about to appear before God that 1 
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have constantly desired the welfare of my people, and chap. 
never formed a wish contrary to their happiness."* 
Quickly recovering his composure, he addressed a 1793. 
letter to the Convention, in which lie supplicated 
three days of preparation for death, the aid of a 
priest to assist him in devotion, permission to em- 
brace his family, and leave for its departure from 
France after his decease. During the interval he 
dined with his wonted appetite ; and, on observing 
the studied abstraction of a knite, with dignity re- 
marked that " they aspersed his courage who sus- 
pecterl him of suicidal intentions; for, confiding in 
his innocence, he could die without fear."-|" On 
the arrival of an answer, refusing a respite, and all 
his requests except the interview and religious in- 
dulgence, lie exhibited no perturbation ; and after 
passing a few hours in devotion and conversation with 
his priest, on those topics to which tlie timid on the 
eve of dissolution so naturally turn, he retired to the 
apartments of his family, to bid a final adieu. The 'lis Fa- 
scene of tlieir meeting was agonizing in the extreme ; Admu. 
and penetrated the hearts of even the obdurate guards, 
who, with the religious attendant, remained beyond a 
glass separation to watch and witness the a]ipalling 
misery within. Throwing themselves into each 
other's arms, they freely indulged in those feelings 
which their late separation and long misfortunes 
were calculated to impart — feelings neither chilled 
by separation nor weakened by sorrow. During a 
long interval no sound was heard but sobs and cries 
of desolation and despair ; and when they were at 
last exhausted by clamorous grief it was succeeded 
by a still more harrowing silent wretchedness. A 
long and subdued conversation was subsequently 

Mignet, i. 385. t Thii;r«,iii. 33*J. 
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CHAP, interchanged in the mute whispers of woe ; an<i on 
^^' its termination, Louis with difficulty released him- 
1793. self from the emhrace of Ins wife, who hung to him 
by one arm, while his sister clang to the other, and 
his children seized his knees, or struggled at his 
feet,* overcome by the holiest of human emotions. 
Promising to revisit them in the morning, he at last 
tore himself from the grasp of the queen, though 
the princess Elizabeth still lingered on his lips with 
a kiss which she swooned in giving. The guards 
interposed ; the bitterness of parting was past ; and 
leaving the disconsolate mourners to shed their te»K 
in unison, he withdrew to lua chamber, in whose 
solitude he soon recovered his wonted sei-enity ; ani], 
after spending some hours in devotion, retired towirda 
midnight to his bed, where, though on the verge of 
the tomb, he slept with undisturbed tranquillity until 
the approach of the morning suu warned him to sleep 
no more — or to prepare for an everlasting slumber. 
28. The agitation meanwhile hourly increased in 
the capital, for the misfortunes of royalty are cal- 
culated to excite compassion ; and tliose who couU 
not avert the fate of the king already shewed a dis- 
position to avenge it. Kersaint, one of Louis's ad- 
herents in the chamber, repudiated his le^islatife 
\ Mnrder o( ""ank with disdain. Lepelletier, another of the judg« 
was assassinated by a royalist for concurrine in the 
sentence of death ; and fears were entertained thai s 
rescue would yet he attempted by the monarcliy's des- 
perate partisans. The Convention and the Commuw 
adopted strong precautions to quell the expected tu- 
mult; hut no effort of resistance appeared; tlK 
royalists, overwhelmed in grief, and the revolutionigti. 
astonished by their own success, awaited in silent aire 
the catastrophe of the morrow. 

•Clerj'.p. 173. 
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29. Oa the inoruin<!; of execution Louis awoke sit chap. 
an early hour; and, after passing some time in de- 
votion, calmly awaited the arrival of the authorities i?93, 
appointed to conduct him to the scaffold. Notwith- Eiiti:»ti..u 
standing his promise of the previous eve, he resolved xvj""" 
to save his family from the bitterness of a final sepa- 
ration, lest the agony of parting should overpower 
nis feelings and lacerate their own ; and he was en- 
gaged in entrusting Clery, his attendant, with a nng 
and some tender reminiscences for liis wife and 
[ children, when Santerre, the commander of the 
-Paiisian Guard, with a deputation from the commune, 
entered the apartment. Louis arose and received 
them with dignity ; and, after requesting one of the 
authorities to transmit his will to the municipalitj' — 
which the official, an apostate priest, named Roux, 
coarsely refused,* — gave a signal for the departure 
of the mournful cavalcade. On his entrance into 
the chariot, accompanied by his confessor and two 
guardsmen, instructed, it is said, to dispatch him in 
the event of any attempted rescue, the procession set 
out smTounded by a powerful body of troops, which 
I rendered all such efforts hopeless, and slowly passed 
j through the dense mass of spectators, whose silence 
J contributed, with the desolate appearance of the city, 
l.to increase the naturally dismal aspect of the scene. 
^ After a painful progress of two hours' duration, he 
at last reached the place of execution, a large space 
in front of the legislative hall, presenting a full view 
of the palace of his ancestors. It had previously 
been distinguished by the name of his ignoble pre- 
decessor, hut was then, as it has since been, de- 

sions," wnathe unfeeling reply; but auulher membet was found leas obdu. 
rate, ami pTolIeced to tianunit the document .^Thieis, iii. 432. 
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I CHAP, signated after that revolution which had been origi- 
_ nated chiefly by the vices of the one, and was now 
to be confirmed by the blood of the other. On his 
arrival at the guillotine — a new instrument of death 
designed by an amiable physician to alleviate buman 
Buffering, and destined to confer on the inventor an 
odious immortality,* — three executioners advanced 
to remove his dress and bind his hands ; but he re- 
pulsed their offer, unrobed himself, and displayed a 
momentaiy resistance alike undignified and unavail- 
ing, when they a second time insisted on securing his 
limbs. Immediately, however, yielding to the voice 
of his priest, who admonished him to submit and 
place his trust in God, he resigned himself into their 
hands without a struggle ; and on the completion of 
the painful ordeal, approached to the verge of the 
scaffold, for the purpose of delivering a final address. 
" Frenchmen," he cried, in a powerful voice, '* I die 
innocent of the crimes imputed to my charge ; bull 
pardon my enemies, and implore that my blood maj 
not recoil upon France." He was proceeding to 
protest that he bad never transgressed tlie bounds of 
his authority — and his speech had already ua/ix 
Bome favourable impression on the degraded beings 
who surrounded tlie instrument of death and at fint 
received him with that savage joy which abject 
minds are so apt to display while triumphant oja 
rank, — when the roll of the drums interrupted hi» 
utterance ; and, before their noise had ceased, lot 
religious attendant, the abbot Edgeworth, exclaimei 
" Son of St. Louis! ascend to heaven," + and tiic 
descent of the axe removed him from reeal cares wd 
earthly sorrows. 

* The inilrumeul was fancifully tecmtMl, " Lu Guillolinr^' or tIte'OM' 
lui*. Dftughltr." t Edgeworth, p. 226. 
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30. The fierce shouts of the degraded portion of chaf. 
the populace conveyed to the Temple the first in- " 
telligence of the catastrophe, and proclaimed their i?93. 
exultation at a deed whose justice succeeding genera- h« cim- 
tions will be disposed to deny. Repudiating the conduci. 
despotic doctrine that sovereigns are responsible to 
Omnipotence alone — a species of responsibility whose 
present imm unity counterpoises any future terrors^ — 
and acknowledging that collusion with tlie public 
enemy is a crime for which a moaarch is justly 
amenable to the judgment of his people, impartial 
posterity may still discern in the career of Louis 
XVI. many circumstances to palliate his conduct and 
extenuate his guilt. He was less culpable than 
feeble, more imprudent than criminal ; and his mis- 
fortunes are to be ascribed rather to his ovra vacilla- 
ting temper than either to the violence of his friends, 
or the vindictiveness of his foes. It was by vacilla- 
tion more than by vice that his power was first sub- 
verted and fijiully subdued. Of all the sixty sove- 
reigns who previously had swayed the sceptre of 
France, he was perhaps the least calculated to arouse, 
and undoubtedly the most incompetent to resist, the 
indignatioii of his subjects. But it was his fate to 
ascend the throne, at a period when concession to 
popular power was demanded ; and his misfortune 
that lie either did not concede in time, or that by the 
weakness of his own character and the conduct of his 
court, he inspired distrust in the sincerity of his con- 
cessions. It was his still greater calamity that, after 
acceding to the just demands of his people, he had 
not tlie resolution to oppose their unjust infringe- 
ments of his power. If he had sincerely concurred 
in the first constitution, and, when his palace and 
prerogatives were assailed, descended at the head of 
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CHAP hie gallant guards, determined that the end of his 

life and his power shouUl he simultaneous, he mi; 

'"93. have lived Uke the most honoured, or died like the 
most glorious of his ancestors. But his iatrigues 
with the restless emigrants, his correspondence with 
refractory clergy, and his collusion with the hostile 
allies, prove his faithless attachment to the one; and 
his want of the active courage which sustains the 
hero in the field, or the despot amid danger, and is so 
diiFcrent from that, perhaps less vulgar, yet assu- 
redly less valuable, passive fortitude wluch supports 
the martyr at the stake, or the victim on the scaffold, 
rendered him incompetent for the other. The chief 
question for our consideration is the justice of his 
sentence ; and it must be admitted that though in- 
vested by the constitution with that personal irre- 
sponslbility which despots are justly denied, ami 
limited monarchs deservedly enjoy, he forfeited the 
immunity by his expressed determination to restore 
the ancient government on the recovery of hii 
power.* Yet his private virtues might have saved 
him from the cruelty of his fate, if the virtues <rf I 
man may be arrayed against the vices of a monarcli; 
for, though in his character there be no genius to 
excite admiration, nor resolution to command rfr 
spect ; and though his devotion — which sprang from 
an attachment to the external symbols, rather than 
from an iunale sense of religion, and was exhibited 
more in a grovelling observance of the idle cere- 
monies of the church than in a true reverence oftlrt 
Creator, — may inspire more pity than sympathy, and 
more contempt than either ; yet the benignity of \si 
disposition must extort the homage of esteem. Id 

• Sen hit Ultur lu the Bishop uf Clermont, i 
Appandix. 
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all the duties of domestic life he was exemplary : 
his affection for Iiis children was ardent ; his attach- - 
ment to his queen unbounded, and, until the days of 
his misfortune, bestowed with a love more sincei'e 
I than reciprocal. In tlie other relations of society he 
I iras amiable, though his simplicity was sometimes 
mingled with insincerity, his sense invariably dis- 
figured by superstition, and, in his intercourse with 
men, he blended humility with haughtiness, under a 
timid yet distant address, which shrank alike from 
receiving and imparting confidence. His handsome 
hut heavy I'eatures expressed at once the amenity and 
weakness of his character ; his ovei'grown person 
indicated the irresolution and languor of his nature. 
His enemies have accused him of sensuality ; but the 
charge of inebriation appears unfounded, that of 
voracity exaggerated ; and there is no evidence of 
other indulgences beyond those which were tolerated 
by the license of the age, and engendered by the edu- 
cation of a prince, or cherished by the culture of a 
court. His virtues were his own, his vices belonged 
to his station ; and the former increased, while the 
latter diminished with his misfortunes. The charac- 
ter of the hapless prince became elevated with his 
calamities, and the day of his death was the noblest 
of iiis life. But such considerations cannot airest 
the judgment of posterity. Justice may exculpate 
the death of England's Charles, but humanity will 
long recoil from the fate of France's Louis ; and 
though philosophy deprecates the perpetration of evil 
for the prospect of good, yet history must own that 
the life of a man is sacrificed well when lost to 
secnre the liberty of millions. 
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1. The lieath of Louis accelerated that rupture will 
_the European Powers which the frequent ebullitifl 
of republican violence, since his dethronement,.! 
to provoke, RIany sovereigns had previoi 
1 by open violence or by domestic guilt ; but 
'" era of Agis, the Lacedemonian, only one 
life by the sentence of his subjects ; and the teeo- 
rence of the impressive example was calculated.' 
make each despot tremble for his safety,, 
this eventful act Austria and Prussia were 
declared enemies of France ; other states, 
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P secretly adverse to the revolution, bad refrained from chap. 
open hostility — the dangerous impolicy of ioteifering " 
with the internal affairs of foreign nations having i793- 
restrained despotic dynasties, and the admiration 
with which the subjects of less arbitrary governments 
at first hailed, and long surveyed, the nativity of 
freedom in a foreign land, withheld their rulers from 
imposing any obstacle to its birth. But the halo 
whicli at first encircled the infant progeny gradually 
disappeared as the revolution advanced to maturity ; 
and when, in the recent deeds of August and Sep- 
tember, license in its wildest excess was substituted 
for enlightened liberty, even enthusiastic friends of 
freedom yielded to gloomy anticipations of anarchy. 
The king's execution increased the animosity which 
unbridled democracy naturally excites in refined 
society ; and even those who considered that every 
century requires a like immolation, commiserated the 

I fate and deplored the selection of the victim. The 

' admiration excited by that dauntless resistance wliich 
the republic, in the midst of intestine strife, had suc- 

I cessfully opposed to external foes, was diminished by 
the memorable decree of the Convention, proffering 
aid to the discontented of every country, and dispelled 
.by tlie preparations subsequently made to carry war 
[jand desolation into every clime. This impolitic 
"declaration outraged both the principles of the revo- 
lution, which disclaimed such interference, and the 
feelings of the sovereigns whom it threatened with 
insurrection ; and the indignation it aroused in royal 
breasts was not diminished when the republic now, 
in its own fearful language, defied them by " hurling 
the heads of a king and six thousand prisoners, as 
a gage of battle, at their feet." * 

• Thiere.Ti. 
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2. After the king's deposition on the lOtb of 
August, the republic in vain demanded to be recog- 
nized by foreign powers, England, over vvhiclt Pil* 
exercised despotic sway, stood haughtily aloof; re- 
called her ambassador ; and though her minister, by 
means of a secret French envoy, still maintained witli 
France some relations of peace, the latter surmised 
that lie desired delay only to enable him to prepare 
for war. Nor was the suspicion unfounded. Ii 
the interval he had not been inactive. W^hile witK 
the energetic impetuosity of his character he concen- 
trated the strength of that country whose helm he 
grasped and guided with a vigour which inspired 
hatred at home and reverence abroad, he at the same 
time established the foundation of those contineatal 
alliances and national embarrassments which England 
in the third generation laments, and will for ag« 
continue to deplore. Holland was excited by tlie 
fears of the Stadtholder, who had not yet recover^ 
from the panic of a recent insui-rection ; and wliik 
he dreaded a renewal of the revolt, his subjecit 
were not less apprehensive for the injury their com- 
merce would sustain by the opening of the Sclieldt, 
in consequence of France's Belgian invasion. Sjjiu 
was inspired by friendly sympathy tor the stein n^ 
her house which lately filled the throne of France, 
and menaced in consequence of interposing to preveiil 
it from being severed. On her ambassador's illle^ 
ference to rescue Louis from his fate, Danton pro- 
posed to reply by an instant declaration of war; an^ 
though the Convention for the time postpone<l liosti' 
hties, by passing to the order of the day, the gerwi 
of mutual distrust were sown, and the subseuut^m 
conduct of the republic contributed, with that ui 
Godoy, the feeble Prince of Peace, to bring th e bu- 
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vest of war to maturity. Austria was slill more chap. 

incited hy family ties. She had bestowed a queen _ _ 

upon France; and though the husband was gone, it '?93- 
still remained incumbent on her to save the lives of ^usiHa. 
the children and mother. Prussia was inspired by Pru^s'"- 
pride and revenge to renew a campaign in which the 
laurels of the great Frederic's veteran troops had 
been sullied bv disorganized republican levies. Pied- The Haiiaii 

11 1 1 -1- -ir. States. 

mont was already engaged m hostility with r rauce ; 
and Sardinia, as well as the other Italian states, enter- 
tained a virulent animosity to revolutionary prin- 
ciples. Id the North, Sweden and Denmark imitated The Nutiii- 
Switzerland in neutrality; but a dangerous foe to 
republican institutions existed on the Russian throne, H"'**"'- 
where the imperial Catherine then revelled with all 
the licence of a despot and licentiousness of a harlot. 
Hitherto she hail been occupied with designs on 
Poland and intrigues to fix the attention of Austria 
and Prussia on distant scenes, while she promoted 
her own views of aggrandizement ; but the recent 
annexation of the former to her dominion now left 
her fi-ee to throw her arms into whatever cause incli- 
nation migiit prompt or policy should dictate. On 
the whole the coalition against France was the most 
formidable of any the Continent had witnessed for 
centuries; but the i-epublicans prepared to meet it Coadtici of 
with the desperate energy of men determined to con- 
quer or to perish. Justly considering open hostility 
as less dangerous than secret enmity, and aware that 
the king's execution had placed a barrier inseparable 
between it and the occupants of other^ thrones, the 
Conveution, on the day subsequent to that deed, 9"","^!'- 
resolved to diminish the danger by hastening to meet «"« of 
it, A committee was appointed to review ttie foreign War, 
relations of the country; and, anticipating a decla- 
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ration of hostilities in consequence of its envoy'i 
dismissal from England, the legislature, on the 1st uf 
February, proclaimed war against England and Hol- 
land; determined, in the instance of the one, 
escape aggression by becoming the aggressor, in tJiat 
of the other to repel invaders by an act of invasion 
and considering all ivho were not for, as against it, 
threw down the gauntlet to Europe in arms.* 

3. The position of the republic at this period was 
perilous in the extreme ; menaced by powerful forces 
abroad, and distracted by dangerous dissensions at 
home. The death of Louis had excited constematioii 
in France as well as indignation in Europe ; but the 
event which inspired the Jacobins with increased 
audacity, overwhelmed the Girondists with addition^ 
dismay ; encouraged the one to pursue, and disheart- 
ened the other from resisting that arbitrary violence 
of which his execution was the prelude. The Giron- 
dists, with many members of the Plain, were desirous 
of terminating the reign of anarchy, by settling the 
constitution which the Convention had been assembled 
to construct; the Jacobins were equally eager to 
protract the confusion by which they had acquired, 
and expected to maintain, their power. The objecl 
of their mutual hostility gone, the long ini 
contest between them began, and was coaductni 
with a ferocity which mutual destruction alooe couid 
quench. In the beginning of tlie struggle their sue- 
cess was reciprocal ; the Girondists obtained Pacht 
dismissal from the ivar ministry on account of his 
Jacobin subserviency and official incompetence ; bul 
tlieir adversaries triumphed in the resignation (^ 
Roland, who, thwarted in all his plan 
consequence of inability to discliarge liis 
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Bpueased by this success, the Jacobins followed up ciup. 
the attack by demanding his trial, as well as the — 
ejectment of Clavieres and Lebrun, his associates in ' 
office ; and obliterated Pache's disgrace by elevating 
him to the mayoralty of Paris in the room of Cham- 
bon, an unassuming physician, who had replaced 
Petion, and proved equally unfit for the degrading 
honour. The suppression of the decree for the trial of 
the Septembral assassins consummated the triumph 
of tiie violent repubhcans ; and their boldness in- 
creasing with success, they resolved to commemorate 
their escape from one tribunal by erecting tlie Conven- 
tion itself into another. The Jacobins had objects 
of fear as well as their opponents : the murder of 
Lepelletier afforded them reason, or pretext, for con- 
sidering their own lives dependent on the death of 
their foes ; and they determined to render the legis- 
lature an instrument for the immolation of others 
and ultimately of its own. 

4). Famine added its terrors to those of anarchy. Fan 
By the depreciation of the currency, and consequent "" 
distress of commerce, a scarcity had been produced in 
all the indispensable elements of life. Though pro- 
visions existed m comparative abundance, they were 
beyond the reach of the poor, as vendors proved unwil- 
ling, except for exorbitant advantage, to exchange 
their substautial property for uncertain assignats, 
which bad been established by one revolution and 
might be abolished by another. The distress was 
greatest in the capital, where, if the chief power and 
energy of a nation be concentrated, poverty, with all 
the calamities in its train, exists in due proportion. 
Bread, on which the humbler classes mainly sub- 
sisted in the city ; soap, by whose agency the females 
pursued their avocations on the river ; coffee and 
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■ CHAP sugar, which cheered their spirits or quenched their 
_ thirst ; the implements of artificial light, for noc- 
turnal discharge of those labours which puhlic agi- 
tatiou interrupted hy day ; and uU those materials 
necessaiy either to maintnin the lii'e or to assuage 
the miseries of man, had recently been doiihled in 
price. The discontent thus engendered in the hum- 
bler classes was increased hy the lower adherents of 
royalty and nobility, whose discharged domestics — 
vicious by habit, vindictive from suffering, and despe- 
rate through want — congregated in the various sec- 
tions, and arraigned the new institutions of the coun- 
try as the source of a scarcity unknown in the days 
of the ancient monitrchy, Between these discarded 
royalists and the lower order of Jacobins fierce alter- 
cations daily ensued, and terminated frequently in 
mutual violence, hut oftener in menaces, petitions, 
and counter- protests to the commune, the club, and 
Convention, or in imprecations against aristocrats 
and alleged monopolists. By the first of these bodies 
their addresses were rejected, in consequence of tend- 
ing to increase the prevailing disorder ; but they 
were openly encouraged by tlie second, which pro- 
posed the penalty of death against all who i*efused 
the assignats at par, yet could suggest no other re- 
medy for the public distress than a vain attempt to 
lessen the price of provisions by abstaining from their 
use, or the desperate couise of procuring them by a 
compulsory loan from the rich. The legislature was 
distracted hy various plans to alleviate the distress, 
or to avert the crisis ; but meanwhile the scarcity 
and the desperation of the people daily increased, 
and a savage address by Marat, counselling pillage, 
roused them to frenzy. A multitude of infuriated 
women repaired to the hall of tlie Jacobins to bewail 



their sufferings, and demand relief from the Conven- 
tion ; but checked by an unexpected obstacle from _ 
some of the members, who refused to concur in a 
violent petition, they sallied into the streets, were 
quickly joined by men equally ferocious, and assail- 
ing the provision marts, exacted their stores, first at 
a nominal price, and ultimately without requital. 
A small guard which interfered to repress the plun- 
derers, was repulsed, and the devastation extended 
from street to street, while the Convention and muni- 
cipality were deliberating on the means of suppressing 
the riot, and the factions in both were accusing each 
other as the cause of the calamity. Their efibrts to 
arrest the tumult were vain as their attempts to avert 
it were idle. Money was voted to the commune for 
the purpose of purchasing provisions and re-seliing 
tbem for a lesser price ; but this concession only in- 
creased the fury of those who resolved to extort them 
without remuneration, and the pillage was not ar- 
rested until several hours had elapsed, and a power* 
ful body of troops arrived to check the marauders. 
Measures of police were next day enacted to pre- 
vent like insurrections. Pache, the mayor, with 
Santerre, the commander of the Parisian guard, was 
placed at the bar of the Convention for hesitating to 
suppress, and Alarat was re-impeached for exciting the 
tumult ; but the sanguinary cynic again successfully 
hurled defiance at his accusers, and the others escaped 
in the confusion of the more momentous affairs which 
now engrossed the attention of the senate. 

5. Military misfortunes supervened on civil strife. ^ 
The army was disorganized and in utter want of 
supplies. In Belgium'the troops of Duniouriez were 
in the last stage of distress ; his artillery destitute of 
horses, those of his cavalry dying by hunger, and the 
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in&ntry compelled to resort to the wretched expe- 
. dient of encircling theii- limbs in straw to protect 
them from the winter's inclemency. Desertion daily 
diminished the number of his troops, and the hostility 
of the natives threatened to destroy the few who 
adhered to their banners. On the entrance of the 
Frencli into Belgium the inhabitants of that country 
were divided into three parties ; the 6rst of which 
comprised the nobles, clergy, and higher magistrates, 
^vho were attaclied to the Austrian away and the 
preservation of feudal rights; the second consisting 
of an intermediate class, eager for the abrogation of 
these antiquated institutions, and to be relieved from 
their obnoxious burdens ; while the third compre- 
hended the serfs of the soil, who were plunged in ab- 
ject ignorance, and yielded servile obedience to the 
voice of their lords, or the commands of their priests, 
even when raised to perpetuate tlieh- own degrada- 
tion. With the first and last of these classes repub- 
licans could have no comnmuion, the one being cal- 
culated only to excite hatred of human insolence, and 
the other contempt for buniun endurance. It was 
accordingly to the second that Dumouriez attached 
liimself ; and, on entering the country, he was hailed 
by the great majority of tbe nation as a deliverer, 
who came to substitute enlightened democracy for 
odious feudalism. But the exigencies of his army 
soon compelled him to forego a proclamation pro- 
iiieFtBnch.niisiiig to protect persons and property, which he 
issued on his entrance. He acknowledged their na- 
tional independence, but he assailed their individual 
interest, and forgot that in the masses of mankind 
patriotism, with every other principle, yields to ava- 
rice. The currency which he tendered in exchange 
for supplies was obnoxious to the inhabitants, both on 
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accouut of its precarious value, as well as its depre- ■ 
toiatioD by forgery ; and he soon found himself under — 
the alternative of either enforcing its circulation, or 
«f levying a loan from the clergy, under the doubtful 
guarantee of the republic's liquidation. Intelligence 
-of his difficulties having been meanwhile conveyed to 
J*aris, the Committee of Public Defence resolved to 
bdopt each of these courses ; and denouncing the re- 
volution in Belgium as incomplete, despatched Jaco- 
tiin emissaries to overturn the institutions of the coun- 
try, to enforce the reception of French currency, and 
'Confiscate the property of the church as an indemnity 
for the expenses which the liberating army had in- 
curred. Nations, as well as individuals, are gene- -J 
rally more sensitive to attacks on their revenue than 
to wounds of their honour, and ivill often resist an 
assault on the one when all regard for the other is 
-lost in degradation. The populace of the Belgian 
toties loudly denounced this incursion on their wealth ; 
the peasants in the country as clamorously protested 
'bgainst the robbery of their churches and the spolia- 
tion of their priests. But the Jacobin commissioners 
|>erBisted in their course, and by their misconduct 
'the kingdom which Dumouriez originally enter- 
tained hopes of attaching to France, by a judicious 
Teform of abuses, iu return for the benefit its an- 
iiexation would confer, was on the eve of insurrection 
to expel as foes those whom it so lately had welcomed 
as friends,* 

6. In Holland and on the confines of the Rhine, ? 
aflfftirs were equally critical. The French having?" 
extended their lines too far for adequate defence, 
were doomed to the mortification of leaving them to 
the enemy in turn. The allies had rallied with vi- 

< ■ • ThiB", ii. 10-25 ; LKreleUe, i. 270.273. 
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CHAP, gour to prevent aa iiivasiou of Holliind ; and their 
reaction ^vas as successful as their retreat had beeii 
1793. disastrous. Disgusted with the state of Belgium, 
Dumouriez returned to Paris for the purpose of ac- 
cusing tlie Jacobin emissaries, as well as proposing a 
plan to regain, in a new Held, the laurels he had lost 
by their acts in the old ; and though unsuccessful in 
obtaining their recall, bis scheme for the invasion of 
Holland was accepted by the Comniitlee of Defence, 
in which his friends the Girondists still predominated. 
Five hundred thousand men were voted for the army; 
and as the present troops scarcely exceeded half that 
numbei',* it \vas decreed that all unmarried men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five should be 
placed at the disposal of the state, and that a new cir- 
culation of assiguats, to the amount of £32,000,000, 
should be issued for their equipnient.f By the exer- 
tions of Beurnonville, his former companion in arms, 
and present minister of war, reinforcements were 
quickly supplied ; and Dumouriez, with his accus- 
tomed ardour, set out for a scene of operations whicli 
Jumou- harmonized more with his impetuous temper than the 
acted In- inactive occupation of Belgium. Triumphant al- 
loli^d. ready in imagination, he proposed to descend the 
Meuse by Venloo to Grave, whence he should pro- 
ceed to Nimeguen, and thence advance on the Dutch 
metropolis ; but on arriving at Antwerp he altered 
his intentions, despatched Ids lieutenants. Valence, 
Miranda, and Dampierre, with divisions to occupy 
Maestricht and Venloo, while he proceeded in per- 
son, with twenty-five thousand men, to Mcerdyck, 
between Berg-op-zoom and Breda, with the inten- 
tion of crossing the channel of Bielbos, and coursing 
along the shore to Leyden and Amsterdam. This 
" Thiers, iv. 31, 32, t i^'^- P' 33. 
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new jilan was bold even to rasliDesa ; for though it chap. 

promised more rapid advantages than the other in the '- — 

event of success, it left the Meuse open to the Aus- i"^. 
trians, am] exposed Belgium to the danger of a coun- 
ter-invasion. But still he resolved to attempt it, 
bonfiding in the audacity of his scheme, and in the 
iavour of that fortune which often realizes the most 
visionary, yet oftener dispels tlie fairest of human 
projects. Having accordingly despatched Miranda 
dnd Valence to besiege Venloo and Maastricht, with 
instructions to rally at Aix-le-chapelle and Liege, if Aticmpted 
discomfited, he quitted Belgium, entered Holland, ^^''" ^''^' 
and issued a proclamation, which professed friend- 
ship for the subjects, and enmity solely to the go- 
vernment, in the customary style of all invaders. At 
the outset he experienced more success than might 
have been anticipated from his inconsiderate project. 
Breda, a strong fortification, either by cowardice or 
by treacheiy, was surrendered to D'Arcon, his chief 
engineer, and Gertruydenberg opened its gates to 
another of his officers with equally ignominious 
alacrity. But while success attended his amis in 
one direction, reverses awaited them in another. 
Dumouriez himself, while attempting to pass the Match 4th. 
inlet of Bielbos, was repulsed by the vessels of the 
enemy and an English frigate. His own country, 
meanwhile, was exposed to two hundred thousand 
allied troops, who were advancing against it in va- 
rious divisions; and though their movements were 
marked by more caution, and distinguished by less 
vigour than the streugh of such forces justified, their 
operations sufficed to repel the comparatively feeble 
hattahons of the French. Miranda, an obstreperous 
South American, subsequently suspected of cow- 
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. aidice, was compelled by the Archduke Charles to 
-raise the siege of Maestricht; and Vuleoce, as well 
as Dampierre, was repulsed hy the bravery of the 
Austrians under the Prince of Saxe Coburg. De- 
feated in every quarter, the French retreated in dis- 
order to Aix-le-chapelle, whence they fled to Liege, 
and with difficulty rallied at Namur, after losing the 
whole of their baggage, Duinouriez himself, by 
whom they expected to be extricated, had escaped 
without disaster, or been recalled into Belgium, no- 
minally for the purpose of suppressing an impending 
insurrection of the inhabitants, but in reality to coun- 
teract the designs of the Jacobins, and, if possible, to 
^ avoid the ignominy of tliis inglorious campaign.* 
Such was the result of one cherished expedition ; and 
other military events contributed to obscure the re- 
publican flag. Servan in vain attempted to support 
an army in the Pyrenees ; and though Kellerman 
maintained his position on the Alps, Custine was 
disastrously expelled from Germany. On every side 
the present aspect of the campaign appeared dismal 
as its origin had been brigbt.f 

7. The Girondists in Paris, with whom Dumou- 
riez was now considered as allied, shared in the ob- 
loquy by which he was covered on account of his 
failure in Holland and his rupture with the Jacobia 
agents in Belgium. The Convention had previously 
been distracted by internal dissensions, and the Gi- 
rondist motion for a departmental guard having been 
negatived, the senate was at present bo completely 
overawed by the populace that many of the deputies 
proceeded ivilb arms to the chamber. From this 
perilous emergency the Girondists foresaw no escape 
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except in a dissolution of the assembly ; a measure chap. 

which the Jacobins opposed, in consequence of appre- 

hendiiigdefeat from the preponderance of their oppo- ''W- 
nents in the provinces. Aware of the rural influence 
wliich the former retained, the violent revolutionists 
of Paris demanded their expulsion from the legisla- 
tive hall ; but Robespierre and the leading Mountain- 
ists still shrank from attacking the national repre- 
aeutatives, and trusted for a less dangerous victory to 
the superior power they possessed in the citiel. 
While both parties were thus equipoised and mu- 
tually embarrassed, the intelligence of Dumouriez's 
disasters turned tiie beam in favour of tlie Jaco- 
bins, whose energy in moments of peril invariably 
triumphed over tiie irresolution of the others. They 
inmiediately proposed vigorous measures to repel the 
national danger from without, and at the same time 
to crush their antagonists within. Every place of 
public recreation was closed, and a black flag un- 
furled at the town-hall, as a symbol of the country's 
danger. On the motion of Danton, thirty thousand 
men were raised in Paris to combiit external ene- ^^^^"'^ 
niies, and a new revolutionary tribunal, from whose Tribamii. 
sentence there lay no appeal, was appointed to ex- 
terminate internal foes. Against the last proposi- 
tion, pregnant with danger designed for themselves, 
the Girondists protested, but protested in vain : their 
adversaries succeeded in nominating a court, consist- 
ing of a jury, five judges, a public accuser, and two 
assistants, endowed with arbitrary and irrevocable 
power. A numerous body of armed Jacobins pro- 
ceeded to the chamber, and, thus supported, the 
Mountainists followed up tbeir decrees by others, to 
tax the rich for the equipment of the troops, and to 
establish itinerant tribunals for the extirpation of 
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tlit'ir provincial oppouents. But despotic as lliese 
- proceediugs were, they failed to satisfy the extreme 
revolutionists. The ministry was still in y>ossession 
of their adversaries ; und though exclusion from the 
chamber, irith the interference of committees, re- 
duced ministers to a cipheral condition, the Jacobins 
panted to possess in name that power which they 
had long enjoyed in reality. Cambaceres, a Moun- 
lainist, now as conspicuous for violent opinions as he 
subsequently was for sensual pleasures, demanded 
a re- organization of office ; and thougli his motion 
was momentarily adjourned, the approbation which 
hailed it within the walls of the legislature was pro- 
phetic of eventual triumph. By the fiercer dema^ 
gogues without, the proposal was received mth still 
greater enthusiasm, and they resolved to extort it by 
a renewal of the insurrection, so successful before. 
The sections of Paris, which were now abandoned to 
the most furious of the populace, again assembled in 
uproarious deliberation : eighteen of their leaders 
passed a resolution for the summary expulsion of 
deputies from the legislative chamber, as well as for 
the exclusive concentration of power in the subju- 
gated department of the Seine ; and determined to 
proceed in a body to the Convention for the purpose 
of enforcing their behests, The barriers were ac- 
cordingly closed as a prelude to insurrection; au 
armed multitude proceeded in disorderly array to the 
Jacobin club, and thence to the city hall, with the 
intention of marching on the senate. The danger 
was great ; a crisis was imminent ; the Convention in 
a state of anxious suspense. Most of the Girondists, 
considering their death contemplated, had retired 
from the chamber, and sought shelter in Petiou's 
house ; but forty of the party, animated by a nobler 
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Wpirit, reptiired with anus to the hall, resolved, on the 
■•first indication of attack, to assail the Mouatain and 
•avenge their ruin in the blood of their foes. The Ja- 
'«ohins, on the other side, were inspired with the same 
^resolution ; and during the greater part of the night 
(both factions sat on the benches in ominous silence, 
iready on the first alarm to engage in deadly conflict. 
-All was prepared, and an elemental tempest in- 
'Oreased the terror of the scene; but the fury of na- 
ture averted the violence of man. Approaching a 
Window and observing the torrents wiiich descended 
from the sky, Petion, who well knew the national 
idiosyncracy, calmly remarked, " To-night there will 
fee no insurrection ;" and his prediction was con- 
firmed. The storm scattered niost of the motley in- 
surgents ; and Beurnonyille, the war minister, having 
collected some troops, quickly dispersed the few who 
Temaiiied. The enlightened republicans for the pre- 
sent escaped ; the Convention, after confirming the 
revolutionary tribunal, adjourned ; and all parties — 
the Girondists with truth, the Jacobins with doubt- 
ful sincerity — disavowed the abortive attempt.* 

8. The capital had scarcely recovered from this 
ediock of conspiracy, when it was thrown into fresh 
commotion by the intelhgeuce of renewed defeat and 
disaffection on the part of the principal republican 
commander. Undepressed by defeat, Diimouriez, on 
returning fiom Holland, resolved to employ rigorous 
measures towards his personal enemies in Belgium, 
as well as assume offensive against his country's foes; 
and in tlie ardour with which he commenced these 
designs he at first experienced his wonted success. 
Assailing the Jacobin emissaries, he repelled their 
assumptions, repressed their exiictions. The vigour 

' Lacretellt, x. 3 1 1-3 1 J ; ThiMs, iv . 30-94. 
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CHAP, which he thus displayed raieed the esteem and allayed 
the rising insurrection of the Belgians ; but it pro- 
1733. portionally excited the resentment of the extreme 
revolutionists in France, who revenged this persecu- 
tion of their brethren abroad, by arraigoing at home 
the conduct of the persecutor. In Paris he was daily 
accused of royalism, in consequence of some commi- 
seration which, during his recent visit to the metro- 
polis, he had expressed for the king, and of treacheiy, 
for permitting the passage of the Prussians through 
the forest of Argonne. In every act of his past 
career treason was now discovered by those of whom 
he had so lately been an idol. \et heedless of their 
imprecations, Dumouriez persisted in his course, and 
was still triumphant over the foes to whom he was 
destined soon to succumb. Elated by tlie arrogance 
which success so frequently iuspires, he addressed to 
the Convention a letter, denouncing in strains eo 
haughty the conduct of the Jacobins, both at home 
and abroad, that the Committee of Defence, to wbom 
it was transmitted, temporarily suppressed its publi- 
cation, and despatched Danton to exert iiis influence 
with the general, for the purpose of inducing him to 
retract the obnoxious document. But disgusted with 
his inglorious position in Belgium, where his relation 
to the Jacobins resembled that of the war-horse 
witli the wolves — the impetuosity of the fiery steed at 
fii'st baffling his ferocious pursuers, yet eventually 
yielding to their ceaseless pace — Dumouriez had, 
before the friendly envoy's arrival, quitted bis 
quarters at Louvain, rallied his forces, and having 
obtained over the allies some unimportant advantages, 
determined on reanimating his followers by another 
general engagement. Dividing his army into three 
detachments, he advanced with the centre against thf 
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heights of Halle, where the AustrianB maintained a chap, 

strong position, while his right and left were des- '. — 

patched, under the command of Valence and Mi- i^^^- 
randa, to outflank the enemy and preserve a commu- 
sication open for the relief of the troops discomfited 
in Holland. Victory, however, had now deserted 
his banner ; the right and central divisions, which 
acted simultaneously, were repulsed in every attack ; 
and, after two unsuccessful attempts ou the village 
of Neerwinde, forced to retire, leaving its streets ^"'""."J 
blocked up with the hodiea of the slain. As theMurchisth 
republicans retreated the Austrian cavalry followed 
to complete the repulse ; but Dumouriez rallied his 
men, and, supported by the artillery, tliey withstood 
the onset. A fierce contest ensued, and the French 
ultimately remained in possession of the ensanguined 
field, though, in common with the enemy, they sus- 
tained a fearful carnage: yet having learned in the 
course of the night that Miranda had, in the interval, 
been completely defeated, Dumouriez was next morn- 
ing compelled to retire ; and, notwithstanding the 
ability he displayed in retreating, was subjected to 
a still greater loss, amounting, in all, to five thou- ,P*p'' "^ 
sand killed, while twice that number were either 
captured by the Imperiahsta, or fled as deserters.* 
A truce mth the Austrian officer. Mack, alone 
saved the others from destruction, and euabled Du- 
mouriez to regain Louvain, where he had an inter- 
view with Danton, whose advances, notwithstanding Mareh 
his defeat, he rejected with uncompromising hostility. 
Pursuing his retreat in disorder, he subsequently 
traversed and evacuated Brussels, and at Ath com- 
pleted his disgrace, by entering into a treasonable 27ih. 
arrangement with the enemy. By this stipulation 

■ Jomiui,iiL 106-117; Tuulangeou, iii. 279-293. 
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\ CHAP, he agreed to alwtitlon Belgium, iiud in oommon with 
_the Austrians, march upon Paris, to overturn the 

3' Convention, restore the monarchical constitution of 
1791, place the Duke of Chartres on the throne, and 

u- destroy those republican institutions, which he had 
long viewed with hostility, and was now resolved to 
subvert.* 

9. The alarm produced in the capital by Duniou- 

11- riez's defeat, yielded to the indignation raised by his 
defection. His obnoxious letter to the Convention, 
previously suppressed by his friends in the Commit- 
tee of Defence, was now laid before the chamber, 
with another, in which his tone grew haughty as his 
fortunes fell. Dantoii in vain endeavoured to save, 
and with difficulty escaped impeachment for protect- 
ing the traitor. On the motion of Robespierre, the 
disaffected general was ordered to appear before the 
legislatui'e ; and four commissioners, attended by the 
minister of war, were despatched to conduct him to 
tlie bar : but Dumouriez received them with con- 
temptuous defiance, refused to obey the injunction; 
and when tliey attempted to enforce it, seized and 
sent the whole deputation, except Beurnonville, ae 
prisoners to the Austrian camp. The Convention, 
on learning his contumacity, was equally resolute : a 
price was instantly set on his head, and Beurnon- 
ville appointed to supersede him. The relations of 
all the of&cers present when he arrested the commis- 
sioners were confined as hostages, and forty thousand 
men levied in the department of Paris to protect the 
capital, should he realize his threat of marching 
against it. His friends, the Girondists, were also 
involved in the punishment of his treachery. After 
a fierce altercation between them and the Jacobins, 

* LawMIe, X. 202 ; MigQet, i. 410. 
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a decree was pat^sed to abolish the inviolability of tie- chajj, 
puties suspected of foreign confederacy, and to im- ' 
prison the family of Orleans, whose elevation to the i?93. 
throne Duniouriez was supposed to contemplate. 
Acts so energetic quickly dispelled the resolution of 
the rebellious general, as well as the fortitutte of his 
officers ; and perceiving tliat those who had lately 
supported, were now as eager to desert him ; that 
the troops of the line, whose affections he formerly 
possessed, were disposed to unite with the republican 
volunteers, to whom he was personally odious, and 
that the nmtiny of the latter menaced him with in- 
stant danger, Duniouriez followed the example of 
Bouill^ and Lafayette, by repairing with his staff, in- 
cluding two sons of the Duke of Orleans, to the 
Austrian head-quarters.* Doubtful of its policy, or HiaReiire 
despairing of its success, he there abandoned the de- 
sign lately contemplated ; atoned for bis treason to 
Ids counti-y, by refusing to appear in arms against 
it ; obtained passports for a foreign land, and passed 
a long life in retirement, forgetful of a world by 
which he was forgotteu.t Though he lived consi- S'immnry 
derably beyond the allotted age of man, and wit- Carper. 
nessed the fall of that revolution ivhose njitivity he 
nurtured, only thirty-six months of his existence 
were devoted to the service of France. Fifty yeai-s 
of his life were spent in the ignominious intrigues of 
a court ; the remaining thirty, with that exception, 
in equally inglorious exile. Possessing talent with- 
out principle, and genius unsustained by resolution, 
he, in the tirst instance, had the good fortune to save, 

• Toulangean, \]i, 31-J-320. 

I He proceeded to SHilierlandandGaimBoyiliiediDEnr years in KiiKland, 
and died, aged 85, near Lanilon, iu 1S23. In his retreat al Henley-an- 
Thamea, he was noted for Ihe converiiatiunnl povreis and fascinating maa- 
neiB which n many of bis couutrymcn diiiplay in adveuily. 
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CHAP, but posfsessed not the ability to guide, nor tlie means. 

'. though he had the inclination, to overturn the insti- 

1793. tutious of his country : and if, in his extenuation, it 
be admitted that these were pernicious and deserving 
of destruction, it must be remembered, to his re- 
proach, that he fostered while they promoted his ad- 
vance, and assailed them only when tliey thwarted 
his ambition. In his various conditions, as a courtier, 
a statesman, and a warrior, he is in his military ca- 
pacity alone entitled to the consideration of posterity; 
and in this respect he surpasses none of those com- 
manders whom every age produces, and every gene- 
ration foolishly admires and wisely forgets ; whose 
fiiture fame is silent though their present be loud, and 
their conquests empty as their achievements are noisy; 
who for a brief interval blaze in meteoric splendour, 
but leave neither a trace of their existence nor a track 
of their course. 
''"■ 10- Civil war in the M'est heightened the repub- 
lic's misfortunes. The disturbances in that direction, 
which originally appeared to be only transient ebul- 
litions of religious fervour, or the scarcely more 
lasting effects of rural famine, had, by the artifices 
of priests and emigrants, been converted into a 
struggle for monarchy, with which superstition and 
the more powerful impulse of interest were deeply 
blended. Tlie former cry of the peasants for bread 
and the benefit of religion was now coupled with a 
demand for the restoration of the Bourbons; and 
several thousands were in open insurrection, pre- 
pared to attempt whatever deeds of desperation roy- 
alty might recommend or priestcraft should prompt. 
Orleans was in a state of revolt, and the whole 
district ready to rise in rebellion as soon as arms 
were found to equip, and leaders to conduct the 
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insurgents. From the Gironde to the Loire, from chap. 
the Loire to the mouth of the Seine, a disposition ' 
equally hostile to the government prevailed. The "93. 
departments in the vicinity of the Rhone, attached, 
like their representatives, to moderate republican- 
ism, were likewise opposed to the violent measures 
of the Mountain ; and resolved not only to support 
the principles, but, if need were, also to rise in de- 
fence of those Girondists, from whose intellectual 
brilliancy they received honour, and, by their own 
devotion, bestowed it in return. 

11. Despotism presents no charms either to the Cre»tion of 
enlightened philosopher or to the illiterate peasant, of Public 
whether it be contemplated by the calm eye of reason, '* * 
or experienced in dread reality ; but when the power 
of a nation is concentrated in the will of an indivi- 
dual, its might can be wielded with instant energy. 
In the bright days of Roman freedom the vigour of 
the state often was impaired by multiplied authorities ; 
and in the dark hour of danger a dictator was inva- 
riably required to sway, and to save the republic. In 
times of tranquillity the people can best rule them- 
selves, but in moments of peril a single hand will 
more safely guide them through the tempest ; and 
repugnant as individual supremacy now was to 
France, some extreme authority appeared necessary 
for the country's salvation. The power of the Con- 
vention was too wide, that of the ministry too weak ; 
and it was accordingly resolved to establish one of 
an intermediate nature. Yet as those who had 
latterly sacrificed a limited monarch on freedom's 
shrine, could not with consistency create an unre- 
stricted dictator in his stead, they determined to 
form a lK)dy of nine members, who, under the name 
of Committee of Public Safety, should possess the 
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I CHAP, power of controlling the executive, of suspending, 
_ when necessary, the decrees of the legislature, and 
of instituting whatsoever measures were deemed 
desirable for the nation's external as well as internal 
welfare. To impart additional energy to this com- 
mittee, it was resolved that its deliberations should 
be secret ; but to divest it of undue influence, its 
existence was in the first instance limited to a 
month's duration ; and the various ministers were still 
charged with the execution of measures which it 
possessed only the power of originating.* Santon, 
Cambon, and Barrere ivere the leading members of 
this formidable body, which even under these re- 
strictions, was pregnant with destruction to liberty. 
The first endowed it with his daring energy, the 
second imparted financial ability, and the third 
threw around it a singular siiield of descriptive elo- 
quence; the others were a weak and ignoble band, 
subservient and unscrupulous minions of their com- 
rades' will 
- 13. The Commune of Paris, wliich in all measures 
l-wojected adopted by the Convention usuallytook the initiative, 
ml inmiediately followed its example by the formatioo 
of a corresponding committee. Rivalling the legis- 
lature in the capital, the miraicipality had long been 
ambitious of sharing its power in the provinces ; and 
the present appeared a period propitious for the 
establisliment of an union mth all the corporations 
of the country. Witli this view, several of the more 
violent sections of Paris assembled and formed them- 
selves into a Central Committee of Gteneral Safety, 
with the intention of comnmnicating with other re- 
publican municipalities, of overawing the Convention, 
and concerting a renewal of that insurrection which 

• Thiers, if. 140. 
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tliey had so often found successftil. The attempt, chap. 
however, was premature. Robespierre and IMa^nt 
strenuously opposed the designed revolt, wliich might '^S3. 
possibly be productive of future advantage, but was 
assuredly attended with immediate danger ; and though 
supported by Danton's signiticant silence, the scheme 
was discountenanced by the Jacobin club, and for 
the present fell to the ground. 

13. Undeterred by this defeat, the sections next impeach- 
concocted a petition for the expulsion of the Giron- Giiondbti. 
dists from the Convention; but while it circulated 
for subscription throughout the city, their design was 
counteracted by a violent debate in the chamber. 
Petion, whose revolutionai-y principles were now as 
moderate as they had i'ormerly been rash, denounced 
the calumnious contents, and demanded the suppres- 
sion of the document with a vehemence which his 
calm disposition rarely displayed. But Danton sup- 
ported it with equal vigour ; and Robespierre seized 
the opportunity to introduce one of those insidious 
harangues, on which, more than on open violence, he 
relied for the destruction of his foes. In a defiinia- Sjieeche* 
tory speech he recapitulated past, and detailed recent peree, 
disasters ; impeached the Girondists for Roland's 
profuse expenditure in office, for Lafayette's desertion 
and Dumouriez's defeat, for the passage of the 
Prussians at Argonne, and the deteat of Miranda 
in Holland; upbraided them as confederates in 
Dumouriez's design to place the house of Orleans 
on the throne, and concluded by proposing that all 
the accomplices of the general should be sent to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. On the termination 
of this calumnious address, Vergniaud, the most vergaiiud, 
eloquent and pure, but generally the most indolent 
of the deputies arraigned, instantly sprang to the bar. 
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and with all tlie glowiog indignation of innocence, 
^repelled the slander, and reproached the slanderer. 
Stigmatizing the cowardice of Robespierre in periods 
of convulsion, he disavowed connexion with the 
profligate prince and faithless commander, both of 
whom, he represented, had been fostered by the 
Jacobins before they were recognized by the Giron- 
dists. Gaudet, another member of the party scarcely 
inferior in brilliancy, succeeded ; and concluded an 
oration equally animated by citing a sanguinary 
appeal of Marat to arms. The aspect of the day 
was now changed ; the arraiguers became the ar- 
raigned in their turn. The passions of the assembly, 
roused by these indignant harangues, became irre- 
pressible on the repetition of the demagogue's words, 
" Citizens, in the government and the body of the 
Convention, the enemies of the revolution are to be 
found — let us arm, let us inarch against them ;" and 
when Marat from his place in the cliamber boldly 
exclaimed, " Yes, let us march," the whole members 
rose, and by a large majority decided that he should 
be arrested and subjected to that trial which had so 
often been threatened, and was now at last to be 
endured. In this moment of enthusiasm the re- 
presentatives of the sections entered the Convention 
with their petition, demanding the expulsion of 
twenty-two legislative members ; but the namee of 
the leading Girondists thus proscribed had scarcely 
been enumerated ere the greater number of the 
deputies started up and desired to be enrolled 
in the list of proscription. The document wrs im- 
mediately pronounced calumnious; the legislature 
declared its resolution to receive no future impeach- 
ment of its members ; the civic authorities, who, in 
support of the petition, appeared at the bar, were 
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received with a disdain which completed the rupture chap. 

between the CommuDe and Convention : and the !_ 

Girondists thus for the present escaped.* i?33. 

14. But the victory of the Girondists in the Trial and 
legislative chamber was quickly annulled by their of Mmau 
defeat at tlie Revolutionary Tribunal, to which 
Marat had i)y their fiat been consigned. The 
Jacobins and extreme revolutionists of Paris, with 
equal energy and success, exerted their power in his 
aid ; and on his return in triumph from the court 
after an unanimous acquittal, the legislature was 
again profaned by popular violence. Surrounded 
by a furious body of armed men whom inebriation 
had severed from the restrictions of decency, and of 
females equally strangers to delicacy, he was crowned 
with a chaplet of oak, conducted to his place in the 
chamber, and presented to the president by a re- 
publican volunteer, who, brandishing a hatchet 
before the terrified legislators, fiercely declared 
that " before a hair of Marat were injured the head 
of the Sapeur Pompeur should fall.'''f- " Citizen 
president," exclaimed this violent supporter, " we 
bring you the brave fliarat, who has always been 
found the friend of the people, as the people will 
always be bis ;"J and concluded by demanding per- 
mission for the crowd to march through the chamiier ; 
a request which the impatient assembly was alike 
unwiihng to grant and unable to deny. In such cir- 
cumstances a desire expressed is synonymous with 
leave conceded. Without waiting consent, the in- 
furiated multitude instantly burst into the hall, rushed 
to the benches wliich the Girondists and members of 
the Plain had quitted in terror or disgust, and re- 
placed tlteir idol on his seat in the Mountain, from 

* LMretelle, X. 33B-3S6, t Ibid., k. 333, 334. I Thieii, iv. 166. 
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CHAP, which, after receiving the congratulation of his friends, 
_and delivering a complacent eulogy on the purity 



1793. of iis heart, he withdrew to complete his triumph in 
the hall of the Jacobins, where the same disorderly 

I scene was renewed. In the intoxication of his joy, 

or the exuberance of hia vanity, Marat there under- 
took to address the ministry for the removal of his 
opponents from office; and when Robespierre, wliose 
jealousy was aroused by his colleague's elevation, 
attempted to divert this design by representing the 
contamination of such intercourse, he modestly re- 
plied that " a patriot so pure as himself might safely 
communicate with the devil."* 
cisiiwai 15, While such was tlie state of affairs in the 
VeiiJea. Capital, tlie alarming condition of the country 
afforded the Committee of Public Safety ample 
employment. Within a few days of its appoint- 

Iment, intelligence arrived of the outburst of that 
civil tempest which had long been impending. The 
insurgents in the west had become organized, and, 
under various leaders, traversed the country with 
armies ten or twenty thousand strong, carrying dis- 
may and devastation into many a peaceful hamlet 
and tranquil plain, where war and its crimes had 
*f'th^'^'" long been unknown. Combining many of the virtues 
Feaaanis, attached to rusticity, with still more of the vices in- 
herent in ignorance ; naturally simple, and habitually 
superstitious ; hardy from the pursuit of a pastoral 
life, yet enthralled l)y the narrow sentiments it so 
frequently nurtures; bold from inurement to the 
dangers of the chase, but brutalized by the coarseneae 
it is apt to engender ; attached to royalty from im- 
memorial rote, and to religion from antiquated 

" " Vn palriol auai pur qnc moi potirrait commicniqver avec It diabft."— 

Thien, iv. 167. 
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custom, — these intrepid peasants were ready to sally chap. 
out on whatever excursion their royalist leaders might " . 
recommend, or their ejected priests should dictate. 1793- 
lieavinti their homes with scarcely any preparation Their 
01 provisions or arms beyond those required lor the 
duties or the pleasures of the field, they ranged tlie 
country in marauding bands, bearing destruction 
wherever they appeared. But as forces so irregular 
are more ready to essay than to endure the danger 
of military operations, they generally returned as 
soon as their bread was exhausted, or their booty — 
usually ammunition — secured ; and though their ex- 
cursions were i-arely protracted beyond a few days, 
yet they were not the less destructive ; as in that 
short period the plunderers traversed extensive dis- 
tricts, which they swept with the violence and rapidity 
of a whirlwind ; nor the less dangerous, as the union 
of individual advantage with religious principles and 
royalist sentiments, threatened to render them en- 
during. Other circumstances contributed to prolong 
the struggle. The nature of the ground — an exten- paceofiha 
sive plain intersected by woods and water — was well """' '^' 
adapted for the species of warfare in which peasants 
excel, and equally unfavourable to the regular 
troops employed to oppose them. Their mode of 
fighting — more analogous to the habits of the savage 
than of civilized life — was also calculated to protract 
hostilities, as it was oftener marked by the vindictive 
feeling of private foes than by the generous emotions 
of a public enemy, and rendered its followers alike 
incapable of exercising, and unworthy of receiving 
mercy. Sheltered by a tree or a thicket, the first 
indication of the insurgents presence was a shower coimniiy 
of musketry discharged with aim secret, steady, and """' 
unerring ; and when the enemy was defeated or dis- 
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, ordered by the unseen attack, they muttered a prayer, 
_ made ii sign of the cross,* rushed from their recesses, 
and with bludgeons either completed the barbarous 
slaughter, or if the foe were too numerous for 
assault, they with impunity Biaintained a destructive 
fire from their sylvan retreats. If repulsed, they, by 
their knowledge of the ground^ easily escaped through 
intricacies of the woods, or passes in the marshes, 
unknown to their pursuers; if victorious, as more 
frequently happened, they disappeared with scarce 
less alacrity, after securing the arms of their op- 
ponents, which in the first instance constituted tlie 
chief object of their plunder. Money, howecer, 
soon became a subject of desire ; and on their 
return home to divide the booty, one share was 
allotted to their rural lords — whose feudal im- 
posts, though abolished by the revolution, they yet 
a. continued to pay; and another to their ejected 
priests, whose sway they still obeyed with all the 
degrading devotion natural to rustic ignorance. The 
interest of these superiors being thus combined with 
their passion for royalty and profession of religion, 
they in turn embarked with ardour in the struggle; 
and the peasants becoming bold by frequent success, 
as well as cruel from inurement to blood, were ready 
to engage in the more extensive designs which their 
leaders — rendei-ed desperate by the formidable pre- 
parations for their punisliment, and excited by the 
intrigues of the emigrants, or impelled by their own 
feelings of loyalty which the death of the king failed 
to dispel, — now entertained to carry their devastation 
over a wider range, and to destroy all opposed to 
them either in political or in religious creed. Se- 
veral thousand insurgents, under Catheli neau, a wag- 

* Aliion, ii, 227 ; and Larocbejacqiielein, Mem. de, &c,, p. 36. 
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goner, had recently extended their ravages to the chap. 
towns from the plains, and successfully attacked 
various republican outposts, from which they ob- ^793. 
tained a considerable supply of muskets, with some 
pieces of artillery. Under Gaston, another leader, Qaaton 
who had previously pursued the unwarlike avocation 
of a barber, a similar force evinced a still more 
daring spirit; and having subdued a body of raw 
republican troops, barbarously massacred all their 
prisoners, three hundred of whom they shot in com- 
panies of twenty or thirty by the side of a ditch,* 
that the place where the wretched victims fell might 
save their assassins from the trouble of a sepulture. 
But all the insurgent commanders were not thus 
ignoble in rank and ignominious in nature. In La 
Vendee, where the first decisive action occurred, and 
which, in consequence, conferred a name on the 
whole civil war, there were several chiefs of elevated 
birth, and possessed of a cliivalrous bearing, which 
often alleviated the horrors, and, in some degree, re- 
deemed the guilt of intestine strife. Here were to 
be found a Beauchamps, who recalled the recollec- champs 
tion of Bayard for courage unstained by crime.f and 
Larochejacquelein, the representative of a noble family, Laroche- 
whose dauntless courage had, in the twenty-first year^'^'*"^"" 
of his age, elevated him to the rank of generalissimo. 
The conduct of the former has, by one word, been 
eloquently described as exempt alike from fear and 
reproach ; but in brilliancy it was surpassed by that 
of the latter, whose contemplative disposition and 
refined humanity were not inferior to the valour 
he displayed when he led his followers to battle, 
with the inspiring cry, " If I advance, follow; if I 

• Tliiere, iv. 187. 
t Chatemibriand, ■! De Itt Vendee," CEuvris, iv. 670; Paria, 1837. 
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retreat, kill; if I fall, avenge me." In this number 
also must be included D'Elbee, a brave but bigoted 
naval officer, and Lescure, a young yet melancholy 
hero, who took the sacrament every week,* These, 
with a plebeian leader, named Cliarette, ori^- 
nally a gunsmith, and, though hie character was 
stained by cruelty, the ablest of the band, frequently 
mustered armies fifteen or twenty thousand strong, 
and not only defied the republican troops but 
menaced their strongest towns. Twelve hundred of 
the revolutionary soldiers, under tlie command of 
General Vertueil, had already been defeated with the 
loss of nine pieces of artillery. Thouars, a strong 
town, had yielded to the bravery ofLarochejacquelein, 
aided by the cowardice of Qu^tineau, its defender ;■(■ 
and Nantes, with other republican cities, was threat- 
ened with a similar fate. Alarming as tliese events 
^vere, the intelligence from other parts of the country 
was still more disastrous. Lyons, Mai-seilles, and 
the chief towns of the south, which, at first, received 
the revolution with rapture, were now in open revolt 
against the Jacobinical proconsuls who sought to 
introduce within their previously peaceful walls re- 
volutionary tribunals, and proscription with all the 
terrors in its train. Bourdeaux, Rouen, and the 
towns of Normandy and Bretagne, whose inhabitants 
remained attached to monarchical institutions, were 
on the eve of insurrection ; and the whole nation ap- 
peared ready to rise against the government, either 
in consequence of royalist reaction or detestation of 
republican tyranny, Despatches from the army on 
the frontiers were equally dismal. Dampierre, re- 
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cently appointed to succeed Dumouriez, had already chap. 
been defeated and slain in battle. " 

16. Urgent as the danger was, the bold revolu- 1793. 
tionists of Paris evinced no symptom of defeat norProceed- 
dismay. As soon as intelligence of the Vendean Paria. 
insurrection reached the metropolis the abolished 
committee of the sections vras revived, not indeed in 
name, but in stern reality. The municipality pro- c^^^^t 
posed to raise an army in the city, and march in a 
body against the rebellious province ; to levy a forced 
loan from the rich, and indulge, by new proscrip- 
tions, the passions of the poor. When information 
arrived of the threatened revolt in the Sonth, the 
energy of the commune was redoubled, and imparted 
to the Convention and all the powers in the state. 
The judgment of the legislature vras indetid neces- 
sary to guide the zeal of the civic authorities, who, in 
their eagerness to despatch an army against the insur- 
gent departments, proposed the most preposterous 
schemes ; at one moment recommending that all the 
menials in the city should march to the scene of war, 
accompanied by the various public bodies; and in 
another, that the carriages of the wealthy should he 
seized for the conveyance of the troops. As in all 
periods of danger, while resolutely preparing to 
meet avowed public enemies, they also determined to 
destroy alleged secret foes. While the Convention 
renewed the Committee of Public Safety to concert 
means of national defence, the commune ordered two 
armies to he levied ; one to proceed against the pro- 
vincial insurgents, the other to act against the disaf- 
fected in Paris, comprehending, amongst the latter, 
the Girondistfi, whose death was now openly demanded 
by the furious females of the city. On their side, 
however, the menaced deputies were not without ^ 
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CHAP, support. In imitation of the metropolis the Jepart- 

nieot of Bourdeaux offered to raise two armies, with 

1793. one of which it proposed to combat the rebels of La 
Vendee, and with the second to crush the anarchists 
'""■in Paris. While externally the supporters of 
each party made these exertions, their representa- 
tives were equally excited in the legislative hall, 
where both daily appeared in anus, and spent in 
private recrimination the time which should have 
been devoted to the public emergency. Each fiercely 
accused the other of the nation's calamities ; the 
Mountain supplying by violence all that it wanted 
in numbers or in reason. Its opponents, supported 
fay the members of the Plain, temporarily succeeded 
in the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
cause of the disasters ; but this legislative ti-ibunal 
was immediately counteracted by a similar body in 
""i- the city, where a Central Revolutionary Committee 
lutidnsty was immediately created by the commune, to oppose 
'the Convention's Committee of Twelve, and as quickly 
proceeded to act with a violence previously unknown. 
Under this civic authority the most atrocious mea- 
sures were daily propounded ; the destruction of the 
Girondists was insufficient to satisfy its thirst for 
blood ; one of its sanguinary members demanded 
that the heads of three hundred should fall; and his 
associates, instead of shrinking from the pi'oposal, 
expelled another for resisting the demand ; * but the 
design, on gaining publicity, excited aversion so 
general that the committee endeavoured to shroud 
their future proceedings in secrecy, dark as their 
own imaginations. 
L Its jupptes- 17. A body so atrocious as this municipal com- 
mittee could not escape the visitation of a legislature 
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where humanity and civilization in even the least 
degree remained. It was accordingly denounced to*" 
the Convention, which reprimanded Pache for attend- 
ing its meeting in his official capacity, and subjected 
the more violent menihers to imprisonment. But 
this course aroused the indignation of the commune c 
and sections, who immediately addressed a petition 
to the chamber for the liberation of the prisoners and 
the abrogation of the Committee of Twelvcj by 
whose instigation they were punished. On its recep- 
tion a violent debate ensued in the senate, in the 
course of which, when rational arguments failed, the 
opposing parties threatened to try the more effec- 
tive power of blows, and a tierce Jacobin, named 
Legendre, contemplated tearing his adversary by 
force from the bar. He was restrained ; but the 
Girondists soon discovered the inefficacy of reason 
when opposed by force. A band of lawless citizens, 
at this moment bursting into the hall, completed the 
disorder and terminated the debate. Overawed by 
their menaces, or outnumbered by their votes — which, 
mingling with the senators, they freely gave — the 
Convention passed a decree for the enlargement of 
the popular idols, as well as for the connnittee's dis- 
solution ; and though the Girondists next day re- 
establishetl the tribunal, they were constrained to 
acquiesce in the discharge of the prisoners. But this 
compromise was rejected by the commune, whose 
animosity, unallayed by the partial concession, was 
increased by the intemperate terms which Isnard, an 
eloquent Girondist who occupied the chair, employed 
in the course of an interview. " Magistrates," said 
he, in answer to a municipal address, " It is indis- 
pensable that you should listen to important truths. 
France has confided her representatives to your city. 
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CHAP, and she expects they shall remain in safety within 
— its bosom. If the legislature is violated by anotlier 
1793. of those insurrections of which you have been the last 
to warn us, I declare to you, in the name of the 
republic, that Paris shall feel the vengeance of 
France, and her name be erased from the list of 
cities."* The injudicidus speech of Garat, the 
minister of the interior — who attempted to appease 
the democrats by extenuating their violence — in- 
creased the insolence of the commune; and Herault 
SechelleE, a Jacobin who had succeeded to the pre- 
sidential chair, still more rashly ministered to their 
fuiy by declaring that " the force of reason and 
the people were invariably the same."f Those who 
descend to flatter a multitude in a career of crime, 
instead of quelling its violence, only, by nurturing 
its vanity, stimulate its rage, Tliis weak subserviency 
insurtec- was followed by its natural result. On the morning 
rfMuy. ' of the Slst of May the long impending insurrection 
burst forth; preceded by the sound of the tocsin, the 
barricade of the barriers, and otiier symbols of revolt 
on the evening before. Tlie sections of the citj', 
accompanied by envoys from the revolutionary com- 
mittee, marched to the town-hall, deposed the autho- 
rities, and substituted creatures of their own instead. 
But this act was only temporary, and committed 
solely for the purpose of restoring the ejected mem- 
bers with powers more extensive than ever. The 
late commune was quickly reinstated, and Henriot, 
a turbulent, unprincipled revolutionist of the lowest 
grade, appointed connuander of Paris. The aid of 
the populace was secured by a largess of two fraoce 
a day to each citizen who attended meetings of tlie 
Mctiona ; a recompense which rendered the profes- 

• MuHitGur, Bemce du 28 Mai, 1793, t Ibid. 
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sion of patriotism lucrative, as the wages of honest chap. 
labour scarcely equalled two-thirds of the amount. " 
Having completed their arrangements, the insurgents 1793. 
repaired to the Convention in a body eighty thousand 
strong ; and their leaders presented themselves at 
the bar, nominally with a petition for the abolition 
of the obnoxious committee, but in reality prepared 
to extort their demand. Violence, however, was 
unnecessary ; the enfeebled legislature, though sup- 
ported by three of the sections, rapidly submitted. 
The populace again mingling with the Mountain, 
and the Girondists a second time retreating in dismay, 
their Committee of Twelve was suppressed ; and the 
rioters retired in company with the violated 
senators, who participated in a procession through 
the principal streets, illuminated to commemorate 
their own degradation.* 

18. But this moral insurrection (for so it was iniDrree- 
flesignated) remained incomplete without the exer-orjuna. 
tion of physical force ; the commune considering its 
triumph imperfect while the proscribed Girondists 
retained their seats in the Convention. The muni- 
cipal authorities, two days subsequently, again 
repaired to the chamber in still more imposing 
array ; presented another nominal petition, but actual 
command, for the expulsion of these deputies, in 
terms of insolence heightened by their recent success ; 
and, when the assembly hesitated on a second con- 
cession to violence, they contemptuously threw off 
the feeble nmsh, and exchanged language of hypo- 
critical intreaty for accents of undisguised menace, 
" The people have not risen to hear idle phrases,"')" 
was Henriot's reply to the expostulation of the pre- 

• Laeretelle, x. 356-364 ; Thiera, i». 25G-260. 
t Mignet, i. 436. 
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sideat; and a moment's survey convinced even the 
. Ixddest in the legislature bow completely they were 
at the mercy of the populace. Outside the walls, the 
rebellious commander eurrounded the senate with 
the armed sections of the city, whom Marat, the 
petrel of the approaching strife, again sounding the 
alarum bell in person, had congregated in numbers 
formidable as before ; and though only a portion of 
these were prepared to assail the lirst and last 
emblem of legal power in the state, the apathy of 
the others was equally fatal to liberty. The legis- 
lative freedom of the deputies had long disappeared ; 
and of the loss of personal liberty they were now 
convinced by their frustrated effort to quit the dis- 
orderly scene. Several of the members, on attempt- 
ing to escape, were abruptly driven back to the h^; 
and when their president, Sechelles, with the whole 
of the assembly, endeavoured to retire, in the delusion 
that their motions still were free, the multitude's 
resistance instantly revealed that henceforth they 
were the slaves of the power they had raised. " Give 
way to the Convention," said the legislative chief to 
Henriot, who had resumed command of the guard : 
" You shall not retire till the twenty - two are 
expelled," was the demagogue's contemptuous reply, 
" Seize the traitor! " exclaimed the outraged senator 
to the soldiers: " Canoneers! to your guns," the 
other briefly rejoined ; and the command was imme- 
diately obeyed. The deputies were forced to re-enter 
the hall, and pass a decree for the arrest of the 
Girondists, whose fate was decided by the Mountain 
alone ; the Plain having refused to vote under inti- 
midation, and the few enlightened republicans pre- 
sent, not included in the list, being destitute of reso- 
lution or of power to avert the fate of their asso- 
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ciates.* The greater part of the devoted deputies were chap. 

in the iiieanwhile sheltered in a distant part of tlie 

city, and finding future efforts vain, had resolved to "^3. 
abandon the chamber on condition that an equal J^'^ ^°''- 
number of their opponents should simultaneously 
withdraw ; a stipulation which Danton accepted, 
but Robespierre, with the leading members of the 
Mountain, rejected, f Compromise having failed, 
irresolution seized, and destroyed the distracted band 
as its prey. The majority proposed retreat to the 
provinces, with the intention of raising the country 
against the lawless capital ; a few, including Petion, 
Buzot, and Gensonne, determined on passive sub- 
mission to their fate ; and a still smaller number, in 
wliich the names of Languiuais and Barbaroux alone 
ultimately appeared, resolved to resist or to die, as 
in such circumstances beseems senators at their post. 
But the pusillanimous conduct of the one, and the 
gallant courage of the other, were alike ineffectual 
to save them, or to prolong the brief space which 
separates proscription from the scaffold ; and this h„j qj,^, 
party, so intellectual but irresolute, profound yet inex- ""='"■ 
perienced, philosophic though incompetent, naturally 
enthusiastic and consequently indiscreet — who sub- 
verted a throne by their brilliancy, and sacrificed 
themselves to a virtuous abhorrence of blood — thus 
succumbed to democracy without a struggle. More 
conversant with books than with men; attached to 
the sentiments of the ancient world rather than to the 
opinions of the modern ; perfect in theory but imbe- 
cile in practice, they proved that virtue, however 
pure, and integrity, howsoever infiexihle, are unfit to 
cope with unhesitating vigour and unscrupulous 
activity, in the affairs of life. Beautiful in the 

- ToulangwD, iii. 420-431 ; tiigaet, i. 430-438. f Thicn, it. 2B9, 
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CHAP, abstract, but crude in detail, their principles, how 
worthy soever of admiration, and capable of appli- 



1793. cation in times of primeval simplicity and Utopian 
tranquillity, were equally puerile and misplaced in 
an era of revolutionary storm. Yet these, inadequate 
as they were, might have safely steered the state 
bark, though not assuaged the tempest, if maintained 
with energy; but the vacillation of the Girondists 
was more fatal to the cause of order than even the 
violence of the Jacobins. With them terminated 
the reign of the moderate or intermediate Masses of 
society; the rule of the lowest sooceeded, and 
liberty was dragged headlong in their fail. 
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Chapter VI. 



HE UsiGN OH TbhhoiI. 

1. Democratic Governmeiit. — 2. Ravolulionary Acta la Palis. — 3. Reballion in 
[he Proviuces. — i. Forei^ HottilitiKB; with Holland ; on the RbiuE; in 
Spain ; with Piedmont ; Danger of the Republic ; IrobecUily of the Allies ; 
Energy of the Vendesna ; Df dine of the ConfeiierateB. — 5. Froceedinge 
in Paris.— 6. The New Constitution.— 7. Defeat of the Conredeiate».—«. 
Murder ofMarat.— 9. Consequence! of his Diiath ; Increase of HoheBpierre's 
Power; his Designs ; Cbaroctei of his Coadjutors, St. Just, Couthoa, Bail 
St. Andri.- 10. State ot the Country; FiaiLacial Distress; its Causes, 
Kxcaasiie Issue, Former Debts, Conduct of Foreign Powrrs and the Emi- 
grants, Domestic Intrigues. — 11. Consequences of EmbarrassmeBt-~>lZ. 
Military Afikiis ; in La Vendee, ia the Soutli, the North ; Fall of Menti, 
Valeuc]enDe<i and Conde ; Consequences uf.— 13. Coast it utioual Festival of 
1793. — [4. Energetic Measures of Defence ; Compulsory Loan from the 
Rich; Regulation of the Finances, and of Provisions ; Establishment uf 
the Maiimum. — 13. Revolutionary Vengcnnce, agaiust the lale Queen, 
the Duke of Orleaim, the Royal Tombs, Defeated Cummaiideis, La 
Vendee, and the English Government.— 16. Militniy Affairs; Character 
of Carnot; his New Tactics; their AdvautaRe and Disadvantage.— 
17. Success at Dunkirk and Hondtschout; Defeat nt Menio ; Other 
Reverses, in Spain and the Pyrenees; Domestic Dis.iBterB; Insurrectioa 
of Lyons and Toulon— IB. Affairs in Faiia; Slate of Farties, their 
Designs against the Convention ; Conduct of the Committee of Public 
Safety; Despotism Estalilished, — 19 Observfttion*. 

1. A new order of aflFairs supervened ; the dominion cii,\ 

of the multitude, which an iincient philosopher hiis '_ 

described as the worst,* though in a state of refine- I7fl3 
meiit it is the best species of sovereignty. But the Demoer 
present condition of Frauce was unfit for such supre- meut"*' 
macy, which, howsoever desirable it may seem pre- 
sently in reason, and be ultimately destined in reality, 
the imperfections of humanity and inequalities of in- 
tellect must long maintain as a hallucination in the 
minds of the sanguine, and a phantom in the dreams 
of the wise. Harmony and peace are fascinating in 

■ Aristotle ; De PuUtico. 
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CHAP, contemplation, and attractive in experience ; but dis- 
rord and contention form the liistory of life. 
1793. 2. Tlie triumph of the insurgents was followed by 
I BbtoIu- the wonted display of energy in the capital and op- 
position fi'oni the country. The ministers of foreign 
affairs and linance, Clavieres and Jjebrun, suspected 
of attachment to Girondist principles, were ejected, 
arrested, and their places supplied by Deforgnes and 
Destournelles, two instruments of the Jacobin club. 
Five additional members were appointed to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, wliich, Ijeaides being charged 
with the formation of a revohitionary army, and the 
more difficult task of raising funds for its support, was 
instructed to prepare a new constitution before the 
elapse of a week. Numerous other committees were 
also named — or those already existing re-organized 
by the dismissal of all hut Jacobin members, — to 
control officials, conduct the correspondence of the 
state, and suppress that of the opposite party as well 
as the journals devoted to its cause. AH these mea- 
sures for the violation of private confidence and pub- 
lic freedom, with many others equally unscrupulous, 
were readily sanctioned by the Convention, which was 
now wholly governed by the Mountain; the mo- 
derate part and one-half of the Plain refusing to vote, 
while the other ignobly united with the conquerors.* 
a 3. The provinces meanwhile remained not passive 
I. spectators of these arbitrary acts. The Girondists, 
though extinct as a party in the capital, still possessed 
many adherents in the countrj', whither most of them 
had escaped since the recent insurrection. A few, 
indeed, scorned to seize the opportunity presented by 
the lenient custody in which they were for some days 
detained at their own habitations, after expulsiou 

■Hignet, i. 438-440) Thieia, v, 1-4. 
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from tile legislature; and remained in Paris with chap. 

the resolution of demonstrating in death their tidelity 

to those principles which in life they had advocated : i^^^- 
but the greater miniber fled to concert measures of 
resistance or revenge ; and so successful had their 
exertions been, tliatoftlie eighty-three departments 
of France, sixty or seventy were ready to raise, in 
support of moderate republicanism, that banner of 
insurrection, which the Vendeans had upreared for 
abrogated monarchy. Fifteen or twenty alone, com- 
prising those in the north and vicinity of the Seine, 
supported the Convection : the various cities of the 
south and west were employed in forming a provin- 
cial senate, not only for purposes of local administra- 
tion, but also to advance against thatin the metropolis. 
Bourdeaux had already established an independent 
government under the name of Popular Committee of 
Public Safety, and demanded from the Convention 
explanations of the late revolution, as well as rallied 
the adjoining districts in a union to resist it while 
controlled by the Mountain. Toulouse, an ancient 
city, where royalist recollections yet stedfastly re- 
mained, had raised a body of several thousand men, 
and repudiated the republic's authority. The neigh- 
bouring provinces followed its example, by liberating 
the Convention's prisoners and imprisoning its agents. 
Grenoble threatened to arrest the furious proconsuls 
who had been sent to it in common with all the impor- 
tant towns of the country, and spread dismay wherever 
they appeared. Marseilles, where enthusiasm for the 
revolution until recently prevailed, and whose sons 
so lately inspired the noblest of its war songs, had 
established a popular tribunal for the trial of these 
minionsof terror ; and in all the other towns of France, 
except its northern shore, a fierce contest existed 
q2 
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between the communes and the inhabitants, the former 
- of whom were, in general, devoted to the Jacobins, 
and the other attached to Girondist principles. At 
Lyons, distinguished for the beauty of its manufac- 
tures, and the bravery of its men, one of which 
anarchy had almost extinguished — though the latter, 
violence cannot subdue, — a furious conflict had burst 
forth between these civic rivals, and, notwithstanding 
the interpositionof the Convention's commissioners, it 
was not terminated until several liundreds were des- 
troyed. Other influential cities were on the brink of 
like internal liavoc, or ready to expend their fuiy 
against the capital and the few departments who ad- 
hered to its cause. On every side the Convention was 
menaced with danger, and had to contend against 
three-fourths of France, as well as Europe in arms.' 
4. The foreign relations of the republic were 
'■equally desperate. While defeated by the Vendeau 
peasants, and menaced by the provincial confederates 
at home, tlie Convention's arms had been as unsuc- 
1- cessful abroad. Repulsed in Holland, where Daiu- 
pierre had atoned for incompetency by a soldier's 
death, the remains of his army, under the temporary 
command of Laniarche, retreated in disorder to Va- 
lenciennes, closely pursued by the allies in irresistible 
force. The ill-concerted operations of the enemy, 
in whose camp not a man of genius was found, alone 
saveti the discomfited French from destruction. After 
a congress at Antwerp between tlie Duke of York 
on the part of Britain, and the princes of Coburg 
and Orange on the side of Austria and Holland, the 
coalesced troops, instead of advancing into France, 
resolved to undertake the siege of Valenciennes and 
Cond^, while the king of Prussia advanced in person 

• Thieo, T. I-IO ; Lacretelle, xi. 40-46. 
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to attempt that of Meiitz, Tlie first of these com- chap 

1 roanders being at the head of twenty thousand Ha- ! 

noverians, and the others respectively leading bodies i'S3- 
I of forty and fifteen thousand men, the invested cities 
I soon yielded to their arms, the former by assault, tlie 
latter to blockade ; but the imbecility of the prince of 
I Hohenloe, who dispersed an army of thirty thousand 
i Prussians between Luxemburg, Namur, and Treves, 
and thus impaired his strength in proportion as he 
extended his line, for a time averted the fall of 
Mentz ; though the town was exposed by the negli- 
gence of Custine, who had allowed tlie French armies 
of the Rhine and Moselle, respectively forty-five and 
thirty thousand strong, to be separated, as well as 
left a garrison of twenty thousand men, with a scanty 
supply of provisions, to be invested by a quadruple 
number ; and when he afteiwards succeeded in re- 
uniting his forces, made a movement so futile that 
his troops were repulsed in disorder, and the unre- 
leased fortress abandoned to its fate. On the side of 
Spain hostilities had made less progress, but the ^p*'"- 
little they had made was nnpropitious for France. 
Ricardo, the Spanish general, advancing at the head 
of sixty thousand men to attack Perpignan and re- 
vive his country's claim on Rousillon, repulsed some 
powerful French detachments under Villot, and, April I5ih, 
after menacing the whole frontier for several weeks, 
eventually attacked their camp, which, though bravely 
defended by tbe veteran Dagobert, was finally broken Ma* isih. 
up, and its troops routed to Perpignan, where they 
were exposed to a disastrous fire from their comrades 
in garrison, who, in the darkness of the night, sup- 
posed them foes. Even Piedmont — impotent as it withpied- 
was, in common with all the Italian states, — had pre- """''■ 
vailed against the republic. The French army on 



CHAP, that frontier, nearly twenty thousand strong, but ill- 
equipped and worse commanded, vainly attempted to 



1793. acquire possesgiou of Saorgio, tLe key to tlie occupa- 
tion of Nice. After several fruitless efforts, it was, 
in the end, defeated by the Piedniontese, and driven 
DiTigerof beyond the Var in a state of total rout. Mortify- 
jubiic. ing as these reverses were, they assumed an aspect 
still more dangerous, on contemplating the combina- 
tions for which they afforded scope. The ai-my of 
Italy, while retreating from the victorious Piednion- 
tese, was exposed to be attacked in rear by the in- 
surgents of France, and to be assailed in flank by the 
cruisers of England, Spain, when in possession of 
Perpiguau, might readily co-operate with the moun- 
taineers of tlie Alps and the Pyrenees, whose hostility 
to the revolution was inferior in ferocity only to that 
displayed on the plains of La Vendee. The north 
was open to the allies if they chose to leave Mentz 
in their rear, and march upon Paris, while the Con- 
vention was threatened with revoh by the confede- 
rates of the south. On every side the republic was 
menaced with invasion from abroad and insurrectiou 
Imbecility at houie. But the Italians were irresolute, the 
Spanish inactive ; the Augtrians and Prussians ad- 
hered to the senile system of methodic movements, 
and hesitated to advance against an open country in 
front, while a fortress remained uncaptured beliiiid; 
their leaders, Coburg and Hoheuloe, were too cautious 
for enterprise, too slow for success; and the Doki; 
of York ivas more fit to dictate drills, or devise equij)- 
ments, than to conduct operations in the field, or lead 
■ an army to battle. The Vendeans alone pursued 
their plans witli the energy of men, and with the 
fortune that follows it. Strengthened by the acqui- 
'iition of arms, and fortified by the pojie's benedJc- 
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tioii,* tiicy extended tleir ravages fur and wide, devas- . 
tated entire departmeats with fire and sword, and _ 
plunged liie wiiole frontier in alarm. Elated by unin- 
terrupted triumphs over successive republican coni- 
mandftrs, they proclaimed tlie daupliin King of France 
by the title of Jjouis XVII., nominated the Count of 
Provence regent, appointed a governor to the provinces 
they had conquered, and hurled defiance and defeat on 
the Convention's disordel-ly levies. The confederates D 
of the south, though they had established " a Central fu 
Assembly to resist oppression," and appointed a de- 
pai-tniental general, were already the victims of dis- 
union ; the weak having withdrawn from opposition, 
overawed by tlie threats of the Convention ; while 
the strong relaxed their efforts from a generous sym- 
patliy for their country, menaced on every side from 
the Rhine to the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the 
ocean. t 

5- The anarchists in the capital confronted these p 
disasters with all tlxe courage of despair ; and opposed p' 
thera by that determination which rarely fails the 
bold, however desperate be their condition, or inde- 
fensible their cause. Evincing no symptom of defeat 
or dismay, they fearlessly rejected all thoughts of a 
compromise ; ordered a levy of three hundred thou- 
sand men to repel the foreign enemy in the north, 
and marched additional troops to repress the internal 
foe in the south. Having passed these resolutions 
for general defence, and employed innumerable com- 
mittees to labour day and night for their completion, 
they next enacted measures of more special purport. 
The confederates were allowed three days lor sub- 
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I CHAP, mission, ftiid their general, Wimphen, ii royalist in 
-,.. ! -. disguise,* was ordered to Paris on pain of outlaw. 
i7a3. The deputies who had fled to the provinces H'ere 
commanded to resume their seats under penalty of 
forfeiture, and their constitueuts threatened with the 
punishment of rebellion, in the event of resistance. 
The Committee of Public Safety imparted energy to 
all these measures in Paris, and additional procon- 
suls, armed with increased power, were despatched to 
enforce them in the country. 

6. An ancient Roman senate, when threatened 
with subversion by the Gauls, calmly passed to the 
discussion of some trivial enactment : the preseut 
French Convention displayed equal magnanimity, by 
proceeding with tranquillity to construct a new Con- 
stitution for a country that appeared on the verge of 
destruction, Tlie form of government which the 
Committee of Public Safely hastily devised, and the 
legislature now as rapidly adopted, was one of those 
pure democracies which are most fitted to man in a 
state of primitive simplicity and mature refinement, 
but unfit for his protection in times of disaster. By 
its enactment, power was reposed solely in the peo- 
ple, who were not only acknowledged its only source, 
but alone intrusted with its exercise.'f In them au- 
thority was inclusively vested, and the legislature was 
but the instrument of their will. As government, in 
the abstract, is, properly, but an infraction of indivi- 
dual right for general security, every Frenchman was 
considered a citizen equal in rights, and equally en- 
titled to enact the laws which he was bound to oK^ . 
The citizens were divided into bodies of fifty thou- 
sand, each of \vhich annually elected a representative, 
whose collective number constituted an assembly ; 

• Thitr*, V. 3-2. t Migiiot, ii. 13. 
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and the acts of this hody acquired the force of law, ^^j^' 
unless, within a limited period, opposed by the ori- — — 
giual coustituents. The adnmiistration was formed "^^" 
of twenty-four members, nominated by electors whom 
the primary assemblies chose, and the legislature 
selected from a larger number. This executive, 
one-half of which was annually renewed, possessed 
the privilege of nominating, and the power of direct- 
ing tliK various ministers, generals, and officials of 
the state, ijut was responsible for their deeds.* Such 
was the democratic constitution of 1793, simple in 
structure, but incapable of strength in action ; as, 
though it sH'ept off all the trammels of the past, it 
failed to provide for the exigencies of the present. 
It was received with nearly equal unanimity by the 
Convention, the capital, and the country ; but almost 
iuiniediately suspended and never revived. Its pro- 
mulgation, however, was momentarily beneficial ; as, 
though productive of a transient tumult among the 
lower orders in Paris, to whom every form of govern- 
ment now was odious, it contribute*! to allay the ex- 
citement in the provinces, many of \vhose iuhabitauta, 
either distrusting the capacity of their leaders, or 
dismayed by the energy of the Convention, gladly 
seized tlie opportunity of reconciliation oith the go- 
vernment, when the new chai-ter was presented for 
their approbation. 

7- Most of the confederates gave iu their adhesion Defeat of 
to the republic when the new constitution was sub- fedowlei. 
mitted to the provinces for confirmation; but the in- 
habitants of Lyons and Bretagne still resisted as men 
who recent injuries could not forget, and whose recent 
insurrection could not be forgotten. The former, us 
yet, held out with success, though reserved for a 
• Thiiini, V. 60-fl4. 
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[chap, display of republiciiii vcngeiince, vvliich — could man 
_ foresee his misery — might have led them to envy 
the fate of the others, whose hopes and fears were 
quickly terminated. Proceeding from their head- 
quarters at Caen, the prescribed deputies, and those 
who adhered to their falling cause, encountered the 
Convention's troops in the neighbourhood of Vernon; 

buij 15th. and thougli a trivial success at first attended their 
arms, two days witnessed the overthrow of their 
forces, and the anoihilatiou of their power. The men 
submitted unconditionally ; the leaders sought safety 
in a disastrous flight ; and Petion, Barbaroux, Louvet, 
with others of the Girondists, having refused to 
concur in the royalist projects of Wimplien, their 
general, were soon pursued as fugitives through the 
departments which they lately led; dependent, for 
a precarious existence, on those who were either 
unable or unwilling to relieve them, but Htdl remain- 
ing faithful to their principles in the uiidst of mis- 
fortune, hostile though powerless, uncouquered in 
spirit, though in arms subdued. This triumph over 
the chief of the insurgents was followed by the 
universal submission of the rest. The rebels of 
'■ Lozere were simultaneously dispersed, and 30,000 
of the Vendeans defeated hy Canclaux, in an attack 
upon Nantes ; the victory in each instance being 
rendered more decisive by the capture of Charrier, 
the leader of the one, and the death of Cathelineau, 
the commander of the other.* A ray of fortune had 

Huiy 17th. also beamed on the banners of the republic abroad ; 
where an unexpected advantage over the Spanish 
general Ricardoa revived the drooping spirits of the 
French. 

8. While the revolutionists of Paris were rejoicing 

• Larochejnc^iiuleiD, pp. 153-174; Beauchunpii, i. 23B-253. 
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in this dawn of success, the loss of their principal chap. 

idol plunged them in momentary grief. Of all the L_ 

anarchists in the capital none had inspired in tlie i'^^- 
country a hatred so deep and lasting as JIarat. The 
daring courage of Danton impressed ivithinvoluntai-y 
respect even those who detested his principles, or 
abiiorred his profligacy; and Robespierre's cruelty 
was still concealed by that mask of hypocrisy 
which is so often the veil of human turpitude, and 
so often triumphant in human affab-s. But the 
sanguinary disposition of Marat daily revelled in 
ferocity that alike outraged decorum and defied 
concealment. Few had been so instrumental in 
persecuting the Girondists, and in the breasts of their 
partisans, none had e."icited a more indelible resent- 
ment. Among the most ardent of these was a young 
female named Charlotte Corday, in whom the charms 
of feminine beauty were gracefully mingled witli the 
vigour of masculine intellect, and a tender affection 
for her family merged into a still deeper attachment 
to her country. Long resolved on sacrificing her 
life in its cause, she seized the moment when the 
recent loss of a lover, proscribed for his attachment 
to the Girondists, gave her private injuries to resent 
as well as public calamities to revenge; and ti.ving 
on Marat as alike the author of the one and the cause 
of the other, she set out for the metropolis, intent 
on his destruction, A letter from one of the Giron- 
dists who admired her lofty enthusiasm, but was 
ignorant of her dark design,* readily secured her 
admission to the ministry ; and a specious complaint 
of public grievances as easily opened tlie portals of 
Marat — closed against compassion, but never shut 
to an accusing voice. " It is well," said he, as he 

• Thiers, v. 85. 
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hastily surveyed, while recliniug in Iiis bath, the 
. names of those she affected to impeach, " the guillotine 
ehall exterminate them all ;" but he had scarcely 
uttered the sanguinary tlu*eat, when, re-echoing his 
wordg, she plunged a knife into his breast ; and ere 
his mistress in an adjoining chamber could fly to his 
feeble ciy for aid, ihe murdered homicide was no 
more. Seized on the spot, his assassin was hurried 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, whence she was in 
two days consigned to the guillotine, and, amid the 
silent admiration of the few,* but loud imprecations 
of the many, she submitted to tier fate with the 
graceful modesty and undaunted fortitude, charac- 
teristic of her whole career. During her trial she 
absolved the Girondists, whose destruction, never- 
theless, was accelerated by their supposed partici- 
pation in the act, still more than by their undoubted 
share in the recent revolt ; avowed her sole guilt, if 
guilt it were ; and gloried, posterity may be disposed 
to think with justice, in the deed. Her victim was 
honoured with a public apotheosis, in which the pre- 
sident of the Convention and the leaders of the Com- 
mune vied with each other iu extolling his patriotism 
and eulogizing his virtues : though impartial history, 
which sits in deliberate judgment on the acts of 
mankind, must doubt the one and deny the other ; 
can extenuate his crimes solely on the supposition of 
insanity, and consider the atrocity of his life as 
dmiinished only by the misery of his death.f 

* " Cato," laid a byalaoder, " i« nothing to her." 
f And ynt there must hiive existeil BDme forgotteD eliarni in the miad of 
this fanatic, or an unprecedeQled uxtent of deprBTJIy in the brenrtB of bii 
eountryiuBn, when wh find one of iheit orators speiking thus oTec the 
cemaiiii of one, in whose ilaik career of crime poaterity can ncarcely du- 
tinHuish a aingla ray of redeeming virtue, — " lie is dead ! Iba ftiaud of the 
people a dead ! dead by assosaiuatioD 1 Let us pioainiQce aa eulogy over 
bi» inanimate corpw. Hii elogyie to b« found in hii conduct, bis wribngt, 
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9. But in the revolutiousof the world, the life of chap. 

a man, howsoever high or humble, vicious or vii-tuous, '_ 

is alike soon forgot. The only eifect of Marat's death 1793. 
was to increase the power of Robespierre, and to Come- 
diminish that of Danton, whose influence was already hu Death. 
declining, in consequence of his neglect of the Jaco- 
bins. This formidable body, and the municipality of 
Paris, were now the chief powers in the state. The 
Convention had, since the ejectment of the Giron- 
dists, maintained a gloomy silence, engaged in no 
debates, hut tacitly confirmed the acts of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, or the dictates of the Jacobin 
chib, where all public measures were now discussed. 
The ministry was feeble in the last degree ; Garat, 
who presided over domestic affairs, had, like Roland, 
become an object of Jacobin suspicion ; and Bou- 
chotte, the successor of Pache in the portfolio of war, 
imitated his predecessor's example in becoming their 
creature. The power of the commune was gradually 
restricted to municipal affairs, and measures of police ; 
butthatoftheJftcobins daily increased. The Cordelier 
club, where Danton's influence was paramount, had 
succumbed to its gigantic rival ; and in this omnipo- 
tent body — which by means of its authority in Paris, 
and its innumerable ramifications in the country, Hobea- 
monopolized the control of the republic — Robespierre's po^^i' 
nil was supreme. His affected gravity and natural 
severity, his assumed morality in public, though not 
exempt from frailty in private,* but above all, his 

h, and his bloody bier. Citiiena, wreath with flowcn Iho pale body 
of Marat! He wai our Tneud — the friend of the people; it was for them he 
lived, for them he died." — (Thierg, v. 93.) Diaiutereat. in the midBt uf power 
ond temptation, U the ouly enteuuatiog trait that canbedisceniedinhiichn- 
Tactec. At hii death, oaly five francs were Touud in his possesaion ; and the 
if hia sepulture, as well 09 the support of his mistress, devalved on 
!i> nhoae serrice — or rattier its destruction — his life had been devoted. 
• Thiers, T, 116. 
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deserved reputation for pecuniary incon-uption, and 
- his devoted assiduity to the club, rendered his word 
a dictate, and tlie strength of his supporters made 
that dictate a law. But though his vanity was daily 
fed by their homage, he could scarcely fail to feel the 
insecurity of bis sway, or be ignorant that what 
popularity bestott'ed, its fleeting breath could dispel. 
He was, perhaps, also mortified by the reflection that 
his power was indirectly wielded ; for though the 
club impelled the force, the Convention, by its Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, struck the blow; and aa 
the authority of the one was assumed hy itself, whereas 
that ofthe other flowed from the country, the influence 
of the former must depend on violence, while that of 
the latter was founded on right. Wearied, therefore, 
of raising force which he applied not, and tired of 
forging bolts he never hurled ; instigated also by his 
natural timidity, which prompted him to depend more 
on finesse than on force, his ambition was now 
directed into a new channel, as well as a wider range; 
and to indulge its inordinate desires, he resolved to 
re-invigorate the Convention, of which he Jtlready was 
a member, and the Committee of Public Safety, where 
he hoped soon to be. To accomplish the first of 
these objects he proceeded with the subtlety of the fox ; 
in effecting the second he displayed the vigour of the 
wolf In the instance ofthe one, his aim was neces- 
sarily protracted ; but the approaching renewal ofthe 
Committee of Public Safety, afforded opportunity 
for the immediate achievement of the other. He 
accordingly exerted his power with equal activity 
and success ; with the exception of Barrere, who 
was retained for his ready elocution,* all the members 
of the former committee were dismissed, and re- 

• Thiere, V. 124. 
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placed, with one exception, by creatures of liis own ; ^^ap 

of whom the names of St. Just, Couthon, and St. 

Andre alone can be rescued by history from oblivion. ^^''^■ 
The first of these was a youthful fanatic, even more ^"f^°' 
disinterested than himself. Though scarcely twenty- g^ , 
five years of age, he was equally austere, simple, and 
sententious; bold, systematic, and inexorable. A 
man of action alike in the senate and the field, in the 
pursuit of his aim he resolutely braved the frowns of 
the one, and the dangers of the other ; pursued -his 
course with inflexible firmness, heedless of either 
pity or remorse. Couthon, the second of Robespierre's Couthon, 
new coadjutors, and formerlyan advocate at Clermont, 
where previous to the revolution he enjoyed a repu- 
tation for gentleness and integrity," was a zealot more 
pitiless still. A palsy, which paralyzed half his body, 
imbued him with no sympathy for the infirmities of 
others ; but with a bland aspect and dulcet voice he 
proposed measures of extermination from which 
humanity revolts. Jean Bon St. Andr^, the last, „„,, g, 
Lad been a Protestant clergymau.t and was now ■*"'''^' 
chiefly conspicuous for the cunning, cowardice, and 
heartlessness of a degraded priest. 

10. The condition of the country required all ihe stale of iha 
vigour which the reinforced committee could impart. 
SurixiundeU by foreign enemies, and distracted by 
internal strife, the republic was destitute of those 
pecuniary resources which in modern days are indis- 
pensalde for repelling hostilities abroad, or repressing 
them at home ; which have reduced war to a question 
of finance, and render a nation powerful in the field, 
in proportion to the plenitude of its coifers, rather 
than to the prowess of its citizens. The assignafs, 
on which the government depended, were either DiBireim. 

* Biogtaphie Hcid4rne. t Ibid, 
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rejected by capitalists, notwithstanding rigid penalties 
_again8t refusal; or received at a ruinous discount, iu 
spite of the rigorous puiiishineiit of depreciation : for 
while the precious metals in every civilized country 
bear a nearly equal value, a revolutionary state will 
in vain attempt to render paper money equivaleut 
to that real wealth, of which, even when based on 
capital, it is only the emblem; and though secured 
on the substantial properties of the church, and the 
valuable possessions of the emigrants, the republican 
notes were obviously uncertain so long as the stability 
of the government was doubtful. Legislative enact- 
ments were iu vain employed to enforce their circu- 
lation as standard currency; and though six years in 
irons were decreed against recusants of the fictitious 
representative at its nominal rate, the differential 
value had gradually arisen from one to three ; and 
six francs in aseigiiats were now given for one in 
bullion. To support this enormous difference, an 
additional issue was requisite ; and in proportion as 
they increased in quantity, they naturally diminished 
in worth. The ruiuous result of this discrepancy 
might have been alleviated if every one had received 
assignats at the estimate they bore: but all who 
derived their revenue either from the soil, or from the 
state, were compelled to accept the paper money at 
its nominally high value ; and being unable to ex- 
change it except at its intrinsically low, they thus 
received only one-third, or a sixth part of their 
income, as the discount fluctuated. Excessive ae 
the rate of exchange was, the republic's liahilities 
threatened to increase it ; for the present govern- 
ment was charged not only with its own debts, but 
with all contracted prior to the revolution. Assignata 
issued by the late king and his predecessors, since the 
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reign of Louis XIII., still roamed the financial chap. 
(narts ; and bore a greater value, or returned a higher ' 
interest, than those emanating from the monarchy's 1733. 
Subversion ; and all these, on presentation to the 
ti-easury for payment, having been re-issued to meet 
instant necessities, instead of being cancelled as 
discharged hilJB of exchange, produced lasting em- 
barrassment through the medium of temporary relief. 
The currency was also depreciated by foreign powers Cunduci of 
and the emigrants, either by design or by destitution : Powew, 
the former tinding it alike advantageous and easy to Emilra„ts 
embarrass an obnoxious republicj by obtaining pos- 
session of its paper at a discount so lucrative, and 
demanding payment in bullion through the ordinary 
channels of finance ; and the necessities of the 
latter — few of whom were willing to support them- 
selves by industry, still fewer able by intellect — 
compelling them to receive assiffnats for their lost 
property in France, how exorbitant soever the nomcstic 
excliange. Legislative baseness — common equally in "'"B"^- 
the best and worst of times — increased the disorder; 
several deputies were engaged in the infamous oc- 
cupation of agitating the public funds for private 
gain,* and dishonourably speculated against their 
Gounti-y through the medium of courtesans, with 
«'hom they prosecuted intrigues in illegal commerce, 
as well as lawless love. 

11. Public poverty naturally produces private Conac- 
want. Financial embarrassment in a state is rarely fembarraM- 
unattended by commercial distress in the subject;"^"'' 
for individual property is in the end dependent on 
general welfare. The necessities of the conunonwealth 

I are quickly reflected on commerce, and thence ou agri- 
culture in turn. Yet famine is engendered less by 
• Thiere,v. 174. 
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parsimony in the bounteous earth than by scarcity of 
_ the base metals that are drawn from its bosom. The 
operations of war interfere with those of husbandry ; 
but the dearth under which France now groaned 
sprung more from an empty treasury than from a 
scanty harvest. The people and government being 
alilce constrained to depend on assignats, were equally 
strugghng for existence. Corn and the elements of 
life are inferior only to bullion in standard value ; 
and though the genial soil of France produced, and 
contained,* both in abundance, their possessors were 
unwilling to exchange substantial commodities for 
uncertain currency. The humble farmer reluctantly 
obeyed a law which enjoined him to vend his pro- 
duce at a nominated rate, and to receive a nominal 
recompeuce in return ; but the powerful monopo- 
list, on whom the same injunction was imposed, more 
easily escaped the penalty of the government, though 
he more readily raised the fury of the people. 
Against these capitalists popular wrath had long 
been excited; the recent constitution was opposed 
in the capital chiefly because it contained no enact- 
ment against them ; and though the Jacobins then- 
stifled the rising storm, it again threatened to burst 
out with the fury of a simoom, which sweeps to des- 
truction all within its blast. 

19. The ray of victory, which lately glanced on 
the republican arms, was equally transient and 
bright. The Vendeans had again triumphed over 
the Convention's forces, which were not only des- 
titute of military supplies, hut also disorganized by the 
seditious harangues of Jacobin agents, who, irritated 
by the opposition of several aristocratic officers, created 
discontent in the troops by representing military dis- 

• Thieri, V. ISO. 
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cipline as inconsistent mth civil freedom. The chap. 
indignation of the generals was naturally aroused by 
the subversion of that subordination so essential to 1793. 
success; and those most revolutionary in politics 
were fiercest in resisting the interference. Wester- in La 
mann, the resolute Alsatian, conspicuous in the in- ^"'^ ^^' 
Burrection on the 10th of August, and subsequently 
employed as an officer in the uorth — whence, with 
fiOOO ruthless followers, named the German Legion, 
he had been removed to repress the Vendean revolt, — 
had arrested one of these emissaries, and transmitted 
him to a court-martial, for thus attempting to sub- 
vert his command ; hut the authorities in Paris, 
on learning the circumstance, instantly transmitted 
orders for the release of their representative, and the 
trial of the conmiander himself. From this he 
temporarily escaped by the celerity of his movements, 
yet only to encounter fresh disasters. Advancing 
into the insurgent province before the arrival of the 
order, he commenced a system of devastation in re- 
taliation of the Vendean excesses, and carried fire 
and desolation wherever he appeared. Cruelty, 
however, generally recoils on the head of the per- 
petrator. His acts struck the enemy with momentary 
terror, but in the end they proved fatal to himself. 
Inflated by success, he rashly penetrated to the head> 
quarters of the insurgents at Cliattillon; and though 
temporarilytriumphant, he was soon forced to retreat 
in disorder, leaving the greater part of his troops 
dead in the field,* and himself exposed to republican 
vengeance for the crimes of disobedience and defeat. 
In another direction the Jacobin proconsuls had pro- 
duced the same result, and the military commanders 
experienced a like misfortune. Biron, an aristo- 

■ Laiachejacquelein, 327-229. 
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CHAP, cratic officer, had evinced a similar spirit, as well 
as sustained a simultaneous defeat;* and his Irial, 
1793. with that of Westermann and other vanquished 
generals, was now impending before the Revolu- 
tionary Tiibunal in Paris, the authorities in which had 
resolved to ensure victory by decreeing the penalty of 
death to defeat. But the Vendeans in the meantime 
pursued their career unchecked by the republican 
troops, which for the most part consisted of disorderly 
levies, strangers to the hardships, and averse to the 
restrictions of war, swayed only by Jacobin emissaries, 
who had neither capacity to command, nor docility to 
obey. 

In the other provinces revolt, although generally 
suppressed, still reared its head in isolated districts. 
The important city of Lyons, having refused to 
submit to the local dictation, though it oifered to 
acknowledge tlie general authority of the Convention, 
was again declared in rebellion ; and prepared to 
realize tlie declaration. Marseilles was equally re- 
fractory ; and though incapable of affording a resist- 
ance so formidable, she had imparted her spirit to 
Toulon, the chief naval port in the south. 

In the north the besieged towns had fallen, but not 
ingloriously. Insecure towards the water, but nearly 
impregnable by land, Mentz, with its twenty thousand 
troops and two hundred heavy guns, might have 
defied all the efforts of fifty thousand foes, if its store 
of provisions and ammunition had not failed. But after 
three months' blockade — during which the garrison 
had often been constrained to subsist on the nauseous 
bodies of rats in the city, or horses from the river — 
and several sorties, in one of which their commander 
received a mortal wound, there remained no alter- 

• JomiBi,iv. 317-320, 
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native but to starve or eubniit. To protract capitu- 
lation, and alleviate the famine, two thousand of the 
inhaljitants, who added to the burdens, without in- 
creasing the strength of the fortress, had previously 
quitted the city in hopes of relief, but miserably 
perished by the lire of the enemy under its walls ;* 
and a similar fate appearing in reservefor the rest, the 
garrison resolved to surrender to the Prussian king, 
who had latterly raised himself in their estimation by 
suspending hostilities during their general's obsequies, 
and thus displaying one of those traits which sometimes 
soften the harsh landscape of war. Nor were they de- 
ceived in the expectations which this high-minded 
conduct led them to cherish. The monarch magnani- 
mously testified his admiration for gallant foes by 
permitting them to depart with all the honours of 
war from the citadel they had so bravely defended, 
subject to no condition beyond abstaining for twelve 
months from meeting the allies in the field — an article 
which their advantageous employment in La Vendee 
rendered unimportant.'}' Valenciennes, after six 
weeks' bombardment, had yielded on similar condi- 
tions, on the destruction, by storm, of the French 
entrenchment at Famars.J and after an attack equally 
successful on the republican camp of Ciesar, which 
was almost without a struggle abandoned by its 
inmates. The Duke of York generously granted 
terms equally honourable to Conde, though he 
had previously threatened to put the city to the 
sword. ^ But these disasters were not the less dan- 
gerous to France, because free from disgrace to her 
arms. The capture of Mentz, and submission of the 
other towns, exposed her soil to the allies in the north ; 

I. t Joroini, iii. 60. 
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. the revolt of Toulon laid her open to the British 
_fleet in the south; and the Vendean insurrection 
threatened the same peril in the west. In the east, 
the bold attitude of Lyons was equally menacing; 
and though the general danger was apparently less 
extensive than a short time before, it grew immiDent 
in proportion as it became concentrated. The re- 
publican forces were indeed more inured to arms, 
hut they had also more experienced foes to encounter 
on the frontiers of the Rhine and the Pyrenees, the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and boundary of the 
Atlantic. 

13. In the midst of these dangers the republic calmly 
proceeded to celebrate the recent constitution and the 
' returnmg anniversary of liberty. Forty-four thousand 
municipalities — comprising all the towns of France, 
with the exception of Lyons, Marseilles, and those 
of Corsica and La Vendee, — sent four hundred re- 
presentatives to Paris, to accept the new conslitutioD, 
and effect a reconciliation of the capital with tlie 
country. The latter object was immediately accom- 
plished by the union of these delegates with the 
Jacobm Club, at whose hall they assembled and joined 
its members in discussing the various measures of the 
state : but the other was postponed till the annual 
revolution of that day which witnessed the monarchy's 
subversion. To commemorate the 10th of August, 
1792, the various representatives of the legislature 
of Paris and the provinces, mingled in a scene in 
which sculpture and architecture, painting and poetry, 
mummery and magnificence, under the control of the 
painter David, were strangely blended. Assembled 
round a fountain — named that of Regeneration, and 
erected on the spot where the Bastile lately stood, — 
these motley bodies welcomed with the Marseillese 
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Hymn the first rays of that sun which a year hefore i 
had dawned ou the birth of their freedom ; and __ 
after participating iu the edifying, perhaps elevating, 
element which flowed from a huge statue of Nature, 
tiie president of the Convention, with the repre- 
sentatives of the eighty-three departments, each 
bearing an olive-branch and pike in his hand, as a 
sign of reconciliation and symbol of war, proceeded 
to the Field of Mars in a disorderly procession, 
of whicli a chariot containing an urn with patriotic 
ashes, and another occupied by an old man and 
woman drawn by their children, were the most con- 
spicuous objects. While passing across the extensive 
square named after the revolution, and where its 
most terrible scenes were soon to he displayed, the 
various trappings of royalty and nobility were con- 
signed to the flames, and several thousand birds 
committed to the air as an emblem of universal liberty. 
On the arrival in the vast plain where the altar of 
the comitry stood, the chart of the constitution was 
placed ou the consecrated spot ; and amidst the 
roar of artillery and louder acclamations of the 
multitude, the various authorities swore fidelity to 
it with as much feiTOur as if the oath had never 
been taken and forgot. A union of the eighty-three 
pikes into a mass irrefragable and figurative of con- 
centrated strength,* concluded the ceremonies of a 
day unworthy of record, unless in contrast with the 
deeds of the morrow, when the people, who now 
eagerly gave way to an ephemeral farce of pageantry, 
were ready to act with equal devotion in a protracted 
tragedy of war. 

14u While the republicans were engaged m this ^ 
transient mimic scene, events daily admonished them <>: 

• Tbiere,*, i77-192. 
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■ chap, to prepare for another of lasting and momentous 
_ reality. Intelligence had successively arrived of 
the investment and evacuation of Cambray, of the 
retreat of the French army and advance of the allies, 
between whom and the capital not a regiment now 
interposed. The information was instantly pub- 
lished to the populace, and received with all the 
calmness of conscious strength. Each defeat only 
augmented their confidence ; for bravery discerns 
resources in despair. But, the jubilee terminated, 
the hour of action arose. In conjunction with the 
representatives of the primary assemblies, the Jaco- 
bins proposed a general levy of the inhabitants in 
defence of the country, a forced contribution of 
money and provisions to support them in arms, the 
suspension of the constitution and permanence of the 
Convention, the exclusion of aristocratic persons from 
ofBce, and the consignment of suspected citizens to 
imprisonment. By the Committee of Public Safety 
the more violent of these designs were at first re- 
ceived with hesitation : but, in the course of a few 
days, during which Robespierre was enrolled in its 
number, the whole were adopted either in principle or 
reality. Obedient to its dictates, the Convention 
passed a decree which summoned all the inhabitants 
of France to serve in her cause ; the young were 
designed for battle ; those encumbered with ivives 
were devoted to the fabrication of arms. To the 
women were assigned the duty of attending hospitals, 
and expediting equipments ; and old men were em- 
ployed to appear in the highways and animate the 
spirits of all by railing at monarchy, as well as re- 
commending republicanism. The houses of the 
emigrants were converted into barracks for the ac- 
commodation of troops, or into magazines for the 
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accuiTmlation of provisions. A general seizure of chap, 
horses was made to mount the cavalry ; the palace ' 
garden of the Luxenibourg covered with forges to 1793, 
construct muskets (a thousand a day) for the infantiy, 
and the banks of the Seine were converted into a 
manufactory of guns for the artillery. To jirovide Compui- 
resources for operations so gigantic, a forced loan ^"n "'« 
was imposed on the affluent ; a thousand francs were 
allotted for the support of each member of a wealthy 
family, and ten thousand for superfluities; but all 
income beyond this amount was devoted for a year to 
tlie exigence of the state, and those so amerced re- 
ceived the country's guarantee for eventual repay- 
ment, or annual interest in return. The existence 
of the republic being thus bound up with its debt, 
those who might have been impervious to the im- 
pulse of patriotism, were induced to support it by tlie 
more powerful instigation of interest ; and the security ^o^f'the 
of the revolution was still more established by a dex- f ''""'^«» : 
lerous amalgamation of the lofly but cold attach- 
ment which men feel for their country, with the 
more ardent yet debasing affection they entertain for 
themselves. These adverse and generally in-econ- 
cileable passions were now blended by a consolidation 
of those funds from whose diversity so many evils 
flowed ; and their union was confirmed by a decree 
that all the debts of the state, from whatever date 
they issued or dynasty they sprang, should be alike 
enrolled in a national register, and equally acknow- 
ledged as liabilities which the republic would pre- 
sently requite, and ultimately redeem. Five per 
cent, was allowed for annual interest ; and every 
claim on the state was thus converted into a rate of 
two hundred millions (£8,000,000) a year. The 
preservation of faith with foreign creditors was main- 
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tained by a proffer of payment in bullion to thdsc 
_ who lived beyond the soil; but, to counteract the 
schemes of the emigrants, all claims were forfeited 
unless made within a year. Bold as these mea- 
»ures appear, they were easily devised and intria- 
sically just; for harsli as seems a law which or- 
dains an inquisition into its subjects' revenues, it 
is harder still for a country to forfeit its honour. 
Those who derive protection fi'om a government 
in peace are bound to support it in war ; and 
however cruel was the fate which drove many of 
France's gallant sons from her soil, it was incumbent 
on the state to prevent them preying on its vitals, 
and to maintain that honour which is still more ne- 
cessary to nations than to men ; for, in the instance 
of the latter, credit brings only wealth, but in that of 
0. the other it yields security. To provide for the 
multitude ivho remained and famished at home, wae 
an attempt more diflScult, to be accomplished only by 
means less defensible ; for man can easily guide the 
emblems of lucre, but cannot readily control the 
elements of life. The penalty of double contribution 
imposed on those who concealed the amount of their 
money, was lenient in comparison to the punishment 
of death, decreed against the trader detected in deny- 
ing the extent of his merchandise; and the rate 
directly levied on the fortune of the one, yielded in 
hardship to the arbitrary sale of the property of the 
other, for a sum appointed by the municipality of lus 
district. But in times of national peril the rights of 
the subject must succumb to the demands of the 
1 state. A law, called that of Maxunum, which ren- 
dered the secret accumulation of provisions a capital 
crime, and ordered those already accumulated to be 
sold at a stated price, was accordingly passed with 
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scarcely a mark of (lisapppobation, and obeyed with- chap. 
out a nmrinur of dissent.* ' 

15. Despotic as these enactments were, their i^sa. 
tenour is unopen to objection when compared with Re»oiii- 
the acts that followed. In times of anarchy, or in Vtn- 
the estimation of anarchists, vigour is generally '^''*'"^^ 
deemed incomplete if unattended by vengeance. 
While raising new resources the republicans revived 
old resentments. The unfortunate Antoinette still jj^ainst the 
remained to be pursued for errors in connexion with 
her husband's reign, and the imbecile Egalite yet'fQ^,^^*^ 
lived to be punished for faults which might have 
lieen consigned to oblivion. Preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for the trial of the one and the doom 
of the other. Unsated with vengeance on the bodies 
of the living, revolutionary wratli was next extended Tumbs^'' 
to the bones of the dead. A decree, to violate the 
royal sepulchres at St. Denis, preceded the persecu- 
tion which was to consign to the tomb the descend- 
ants of those whose ashes were now committed to the 
winds. But republican reveugewas not reserved for 
royalty alone. Nobility, in the persons of Biron and 
Custines, was also destined to experience its power ; ^^J^^*^^. 
and even the plebeian commanders who had so gal-ifwa. 
lantly defended the surrendered cities, were threatened 
tvith punishment for submission. A decree of ex- 
termination was also launched against the insurgents 
in La Vendee, for the massacre of the men, the ex- LaVendee, 
pulsion of the children and women, the conflagration 
of tiie woods, and conversion of their fruitful soil into 
•« frightful desert. Nor was the ire of the anarchists ^^^ ^^^ 
^bounded by the limits of France. In a solemn edict English 
;^4he English government was denounced to the repro- mem. 

' * Jomioi, iv. 18-22; Lairetelle, PreeisB Histoite des EiBnements, &c, 
ytl. 90-92. 
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bation of the world, and Pitt, 
the foe of his species.* 

16. The introduction of Carnot to the Committee 
of Public Safety, simultaneous with Robespierre's, 
imparted a new tone to the war. Possessed of but 
little capacity for leading men in the field, but of 
great ability in devising movements on the map, as 
well as operations at a distance, the military tactics 
of the new war minister were as distinguished from 
those in vogue, as the simple, austere, upright, and 
antiijue cast of his mind was conspicuous in the 
midst of modern degeneracy. To him is due the 
merit of abrogating that old, inefficient, and san- 
guinaiy system of opposing regiment to regiment, 
and brigade by brigade, which rendered actions pro- 
tracted, victory uncertain, but slaughter secure. 
Substituting for this injurious extension of line a 
concentration of force, which acted with overwhelm- 
ing power on one decisive point, and subsequently 
assailed unimportant positions in detail or destroyed 
them without attack, he laid the foundation of that 
military greatness which shed such lustre on French 
anns when a Hoche and Moreau appeared to execute 
his plans, or a Bonaparte arose at once to invent and 
"achieve. One objection only, as in the greater num- 

* Unscrupuloas as the British atatesmou was, his worst enemlea will lea- 
[lily absolie him of such insanity us that uviuci'd in inteicepteil letters whidi 
he and his agents were accused of concocting. Many of these (all of yibieb 
vein published) weie saiil lo have been iliHcaveteil onthtlruiilierB of Piancat 
but an cxtiact from onf, as a specimen, may suffice. " Cause," said this 
precious document, Bupposed lo be uldreised by tho English premier to an 
emissary, " cause the eichaiiKe to tise till two hundred livies ore givea far 
one pound sterling. Discredit the auiynnfias far as possible, and refuse all 
without the royal impress. Increase the price of provisions; and ^veorden 
to your correspondents to buy up all the necessaries of life. Purohate nap 
and candlrt at any price ; or make the public pay for tbem Eva francs ■ 
pound. fVt hope Iht miassina will cnadacl Ibimeelvrs ailk pr»de»ee. fPiimeii 
andpritih in JiiguUs art matt propir/er Iku opcraUiin." — Thiers, V. 233, 
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ber of human inventions, attended the new system of chap 

operations : the assailants, when numerically infe- - '— 

rior, were liable to be enveloped and destroyed by '^^3. 
the assailed, if the latter possessed equal resolution 
and activity ; but the slow movements of the enemy, 
and the obstinacy with which other European powers 
adhered to the old formalities of war, prevented a 
discovery of this weakness until their armies were 
nearly annihilated by those who, in the preseut age. 
Lave originated most of military improvements, as 
well as civil innovations. 

17. Victory hailed the nativity of these novel ope- succewat 
rations. Dunkirk, which the Duke of York had anTnu'ridi- 
rasbly separated from the allies to besiege, was saved g^pt"g,h. 
by the bravery of Iloucbard, or by the incapacity of 
the British prince, who retreated during the night, 
leaving his artillery, ammunition, and baggage in 
the hands of the besieged.* Tiie enemy ivas re- 
pelled at Hondtschoot by the gallantry of Hoche, 
a young officer, whose military powers had, previous 
to the revolution, been concealed in the humble 
obscurity of a guardsman. But a cloud succeeded, 
which for a moment enveloped their brightness in 
g^oom. A hundred and twenty thousand of the 
coalesced forces ranged between the Rhine and 
Moselle ; and the French army of eighty thousand, 
which ivas designed to attack them in detail, alarmed 
either by numbers so superior, or doubtful of move- 
ments yet little understood, fled, after a brief engage- Defeat at 
ment near Menin, under circumstances so disastrous ^!,"'"'5jij 
as to dispel all the joy which the late advantages at 
Hondtschoot and Dunkirk had raised. Misfortunes 
are proverbially multitudinous. Other reverses Oihcr 
simultaneously occurred to depress the susceptible 

• Ann, Reg, 1793, pp. 379-383. 
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spirits of the French. Menin, from which two days 
_ before the prince of Orange had been driven with the 
loss of as mfiiiy thousand men, again fell into the 
bands of the allies. Quesiiay had previously surren- 
dered to their arms ; and at Bodenthal the repub- 
licans were repulsed by the Prussians, with a loss of 
two-and-twenty guns, and four thousand men, killed, 
wounded, or captured in battle.* In the Pyrenees 
the revolutionary banner was e(]ually unfortunate. 
A slight success by General Davoust, near Perpignan, 
was followed and effaced by the rout of the veteran 
Dagobert, after an abortive attack on the Spanish 
encampment at Masdeu.f At home disaster reared 
its head as wgll as abroad. The inhabitants of Lyons 
had not only resisted the authority, but executed the 
commissioners of the Convention ; and were in conse- 
quence subjected to a fierce bombardment, which 
they sustained with sucli spirit as to leave it doubtiiil 
whether the contest would terminate in the defeat of 
the republic or in the destruction of its chief com- 
mercial mart ; and though Marseilles had subnutted, 
a more dangerous insurrection immediately sprang 
up in the naval port of Toulon, which, veering fi-om 
violent republicanism to royalty still more furiouS] 
had strangled the president of its Jacobin club, pro- 
claimed the dauphin Louis XVII. under the regency 
of his uncle the count of Provence, and completed 
a career of crime by yielding possession of its citadel 
and fleet to the English. Tlie sanguinary decree 
agamst La Vendee had animated the inhabitants with 
the courage of desperation. Fanned by the flameg 
of persecution, their triumphs, previously obtained 
over unpractised levies of the Parisian populace, were 
now adorned with laurels snatched from troops com- 

• Toulttogwin, iir. 53-60. f Jnmini,iT. 273-281. 
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pletely inured to war. The twenty thousand veterans, ctiAP, 
transported from Mentz to tUe insurgent provinces, ' 
had been unsuccessful as the others in executing the ''93- 
Convention's threats ; and, unable to defeat the insur- 
gents, or unwilling to desolate their country,* had 
equally failed in subduing the invincible aims of the 
revolters and in suppressing the indomitable spirit of 
revolt. 

18. These disasters, successively known in the Affairs in 
metropolis, produced the usual aggregation of terror, ""' 
indignation, and revenge. The fury of the people, 
quickly succeeding to dismay, first assailed the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, which had now to sustain 
simultaneous attacks from violent revolutionists and state of 
moderate republicans ; the former accusing it of inade- 
quate energy, the latter of needless severity. Eighteen 
commissioners, lately sent into the provinces, were 
insufficient to satisfy the immoderate zeal of the one; 
but their encouragement of anarchy afforded juster 
complaint to the other. The rashness of these agents, 
in subverting discipline, had been the cliief cause of 
the recent disasters ; for when soldiers are taught to 
consider subordination inconsistent with freedom, it is 
vain to expect co-operation in the field ; and while 
officers are promoted for political subserviency, it is 
idle to anticipate success from their command. The 
advocates of military discipline and civil toleration 
justly pointed to the career of the republicans in 
La Vendee, distinguished only by disorganization 
and defeat, in partial illustration of this truth ; and 
the conduct of Rossignol — conspicuous for incapacity 
alone — and of Ronsin, whom equally violent Jacob- 
inism had, in the short space of four days, raised to 
the successive rank of captain, colonel, general of 

• Thiers, y. 289. 
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brigade, and commaBder-in-chief, afforded corrobo- 
ration of the rest. But tbe Jacobins supported their 
friends Avith their wonted success, and reason again 
Designs yielded to force. In opposition to the existing legis- 
^nm!-^^ lature, both parties, though from different" motives, 
agreed ; and ivere alike eager to support it by ano- 
ther, from which the moderate republicans expected 
greater tolerance, and the extreme revolutionists anti- 
cipated additional violence. Each was also panting 
to indulge that natural thirst for power which is so 
strongly implanted in man, and is the source of iiis 
Conduct of most exalted as well as debasing emotions. The 
raitteeof Committee of Public Safety, being already iu pos- 
safety. session of the prize, were equally interested in main- 
taining the authority of the legislature, which was in 
reality synonymous with their own. A short struggle 
ensued, and ended like most contests between prin- 
5f r?.''?". ciple and power. The recent constitution favouring 
oa. loih, the one, but the present Convention supporting tbe 
other, on the motion of St. Just the former was sus- 
pended, the latter retained, and tlie existing govern- 
ment confirmed till the establishment of peace. The 
Committee of Public Safety was thus installed as 
the sole power in the state, the legislature being the 
subservient instrument of its will, and tlie annexation 
of the Municipal Committee of General Safety giving 
it a sway in the various communes as unbounded as 
that wliich it previously enjoyed over the different 
armies and innumerable officials of the state. A 
despotism, springing from democracy, was thus esta- 
blished, more complete in principle and crushing in 
reality than any in the most absolute era of the 
monarchy on whose ruins it arose. The lives and 
liberties of ail were placed at the disposal of a govern- 
ment which had gradually been concentrated from 
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the country to the capital, from the capital to the chap. 

Committee, and was soon to pass from the Committee 

into the hands of a solitary dictator. The power of ''^^' 
Robespierre was, in a short period, as supreme in this 
executive as that of the latter already proved in the 
senate. But both as yet concealed theodious tyranny. 
The former, by devotion to the Jacobins, endeavoured 
to reconcile the poor by hope, and the rich by fear, 
to a despotism which outraged every principle of 
justice, every prerogative of freedom ; and for a time 
deluded them with the forms of liberty when the 
spirit was destroyed. The latter still appeared nomi- 
nally under control of the Convention, to which, in 
compliance with a constitutional decree, it every 
eight days reported its acts.* But this was a pro- 
ceeding of mere routine; the power of a legislature, 
and tiie principles of freedom, are alike lost when their 
existence depends on the will of a government ; and 
the senate, still moi-e rapidly than the populace, sank 
into silent slavery to its offspring, whose dictates its 
sole duty henceforth was to confirm. 

19. And yet, surveyed from an ascent of half aObaetyB. 
century, with a full knowledge of the terrible catas- 
trophe, though to a succeeding generation this govern- 
ment appears equally arbitrary in origin and revolting 
in issue, when it is considered that all the excesses, 
prior to this period, flowed mainly from the premature 
separation of the first Assembly, and that each subse- 
quent legislature increased in violence as it diminished 
in experience — bequeathing the one to its successor 
with augmented intensity, proportionally divested of 
the other, — it may be surmised that, criminal as the 
future career of the Convention was, the nativity of 
another, in the present distracted state of France, 
might have engendered acts still more atrocious. 

* Thiers, V. 301. S 
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1. Character of the New GovernaieDt.— 2. lis first Ads — 3. Condenua- 
tioii of Cuitinea — 4. Milil«ry Affairs; Success of VVattignwi Defeat at 
Dourleri; Fall of Lyons.— 5. Defent of the VendL-aos.— 6. Republican 
Ki;venge; agaiabt Lyons, Marseilles, and Bounleaiix. — /.Tyranay inPsrUi 
State of the Prisons; Coniliift uf thu PriBOoera.— 8. Trial, EMCulloa,aDd 
Character of the Queeu.— 9. Fata of lier Infant Family.— ID. Fortune of 
the Bourbons. — 11. Coademnation of theOiroudiBts.the Duke uf Orieau, 
aod Madame Koland ; Death of Roland, Fetiou, aud olhur Girondistii 
Enecutioouf Bailly ; Military Commanders, and otber Victims. — 12. HEgu- 
latioDH of Finance and FrDvisiona ; Equaliiation of the Ma^imuiii. — 13. 
Beform of Admeaaurement.— 14. Alleration of the Calendar, — 15. Abro- 
gation uf Beligiou; Reij^n of Reason. — 16. Denounced by Robespiemi> 
and virtually abollahed,— 17. Designs of the Hebertiats ; Consjuracy ot 
Konsiu; Arrest, Trial, and Bieculion of the Conspirators. — 18. Fateof 
Danton aod hia Friends; Camtlle Desrooulins — 19. Theii Arrest, Trial, 
and Death.^ — 2D. Deapotiam of the Decemvirs ; Suppression of the Reto- 
lutianaiy Army, Ministry, and Clubi; Reatoration of Religion. — 31. 
Uoatilitics; Siege and Capture of Tuulon; First appearance of Bonaparte; 
Defeat o( (be Vendeana ; War on the Rhine, in Italy, and Spain j 
end of Campaign of 1793. — 22. French Prepacations for Campai^ 
of 1794; ItestoratiDn uf the Kavy ; Relative extent of BritiahaudFtench 
Marine loasea.— 23. Preparations of the Allies ; PoUcy of Pitt, Austria, 
Prassia. RuBBia, Denmark, Sweden, Switierland, Italy, Spain, and Holland. 
— 24. Campaign of 1794, in, the Pyreueea, on the Alps ; Victories of 
Bonaparte.— 25. Iloatilitiea in the North ; Character uf Mack and 
his Projected Invasion. — 26. New Commandera ; Fichegni, Michai;d, 
Jourdan, && — 27. Beginning of the Campaign; Mutual Victonea and 
Defeats ; New System of the French ; Reign of Terror in the Army ; 
Recapture of Laudtecy.&c; Battle of Fleurus.— 2B. Lord Howe's Naval 
Victory.- 29. Events in Paris.- 30. Increase of Terror and Revolutiunaiy 
Violence. — 31. Attempt to Assassioate Robespierre and CoUot d'Heibuis. — 
32. Dissensions in the Government; Designs of Robespierre ; IncteBaeaf 
Revolutionary Tribunal's Power; Retirement of Robespierre. — 3,1. Judicial 
MaaiBciea in Paris; Kxecution of Malasheibts, the Princess Eliiabelb, 
&c.— 3J, Provincial Massacres; of Lebon, Carrier i the Noyades.— 35. 
Consequences of— 36. The Result,— 37. Arrest of Robespierre and hit 
Ataociates. — 38. Their Rescue, Recapture, and Execution. 39. Cha- 
racter of tbe Triumvirate, 

~ 1. The people had now excbanged one species of 
tyranny for another, and thrown off the yoke of 
royalty, the sway of republicanism, for the intolerable 
dominion of plebeian dictators. As in the reign of 
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Tiberius, a sliew of popular government was paraded, chap, 

fair in appearance, but deceitful in reality, and ;_ 

tending only to plunge the nation into servitude* IS'W. 
more abject. It is characteristic of all despots to 
assume unrestricted liberty to themselves, and deny 
the most limited I'reedom to others ; to arrogate license 
for the iew, and impose slavery on the many. Terror 
IB usually their instrument of government ; for power 
is most readily retained by the means which secured 
it.-f Such has been the lot of the earliest, and will 
probably be the fate of the latest generations of man : 
but never was the truth so strikiugly illustrated as 
in the present administration of France, when on the 
broad base of democracy a despotism was instituted, 
which made the highest tremble for their safety, and 
ultimately robbed the humblest of security, 

2. The new government commenced its career i'" F'r»t 
with a violence accordant to that which called it 
into birth. To protect it against open attacks, an 
army was raised, consisting of the most lawless 
brigands in the capital, with the most determined 
of the Jacobins for a staff, and commanded by 
Ronsin, who was summoned for the purpose from 
the scene of his revolutionai-y havoc in La Vendee, 
To shield it from secret attgnpts, a decree for the 
arrest of all suspected persons was issued ; so com- 
prehensive in detail, that all who either by their own 
acts, or by those of their kinsmen, had exhibited 
attachment to the old institutions of the coimtry, or 
repugnance to the new, were included in its range ; 
so ceaseless in pursuit, that it searched for victims 
by night as well as by day ; and so terrible in result 
that all the prisons of France were soon crowded 
with its prey. To guard it from foreign hostilities, 

- TMitu»,AiinHl. i.81. f Silluit, Bell. Cut, p. 2. 
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i CHAP, a period was fixed witbiti wliiek the armies were 
.commanded to conquer; to secure it from internal 
revolt, redouljled preparations were made for the 
extennination of the Vendeans, and the destruction 
of Lyons. To surround it with popular support, 
the most turhulent of the people were remunerated 
for assembling jn its cause ;* and to imbue it with 
impressive awe, the Revolutionary Tribunal was in- 
vested with additional terrors. Fifty thousand sub- 
ordinate committees, comprehending five hundred 
and forty thousand members, maintained at the rate 
of £90,000,000 a year,t were instituted, to enforce 
its will in the provinces ; and sixty similar bodies, 
each of which had a separate prison for its victims,J 
were employed for this purpose In Paris alone. 

3. The trial and condemnation of Custjnes — for the 
terms were now become synonymous — evinced that the 
government was resolved to execute its threats, and 
to teach its commanders to conquer, by imposing the 
penalty of death on defeat. This general, it will be 
recollected, had, on the outbreak of hostilities, ruQ a 
brief career of triumph on the Khine ; and, excited 
by unexpected success, had rashly extended ope- 
rations into Germany, where he lost by imprudence 
what he bad gained by valour. Impairing the strength 
of his forces in proportion as he elongated their line, 
his occupation of Frankfort was transient ; and a 
few days saw him retreating to Mentz, and thence to 
Strasburg, as a fugitive. Leaving Mentz unprovided 
for a siege, he subsequently, when appointed com- 
mander of the army of the north, neglected to inter- 
pose between it and capture ; and after a partial de- 

• Two francs each for every meeting. These aeaemblages at the Bectiom 
were, however, now limited to twice a. week. — Thiera, v, 310, 
+ Chateauhrifuiil, CEuircB, i. 242. J Etud. lliit., Fieface;— Ibid, 
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feat, followed by a pusillanimous flight, he abandoned ^^f-^' 

the garrison to its fate. For these derelictions, or 

the more offensive imputation of aristocracy, he was "^^' 
aiTCsted on repairing to Paris for instructions; and, 
after a brief trial, in the course of which, while ac- 
cused for occupying Frankfort, he was also arraigned 
for neglecting to seize several other German towns 
— being tlius at once impeached for conduct in which 
he was culpable, and of crimes in which he was guilt- 
less — he was, notwithstanding an eloquent defence of 
his own, and a still more affecting appeal by his 
daughter, declared guilty ; and ere another sun had 
set, he remained an inanimate memorial of revolu- 
tionary vengeance. In the course of his trial he 
displayed undaunted firmness; yet, though personally 
brave, he shuddered on beholding the guillotine ; but 
eventually died with calmness, confiding, as he said, 
in his innocence.* His career was rash and incon- 
siderate, rather than criminal. He imprudently as- 
sumed the aspect of conquest, while devoid of the ele- 
ments of victory; and though his deatli, like that of 
the British Admiral Byng, cannot be justified, even by 
the stem dictates of war ; yet in both instances the 
severe infliction on the individual is extenuated by its 
impressive example to the service, and its lasting ad- 
vantage to the nation. The navy of England, and 
the army of France, were alike ameliorated by the 
sacrifice of two commanders who hesitated to wield 
all their country's power, under circumstances co- 
incidental. 

4. Success soon dawned on the daring despots, 5?^''"'' 
and confirmed their power by inspiring the popular 
belief that victory herself obeyed their sanguinary 
sway. A brilliant attack on tlie allies at Watignes 

• Thwrn, V. 320. 
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by the army of the north — to which Jourdan, a 
_ gallant officer, had lately been appointed commander, 
and Carnot had repaired in person, to direct by his 
»* presence those new operations which were apt to fail 
. when devised at a distance from the scene — was per- 
haps undeserving of the name, and unattended by 
any of the advantages of a great engagement, except 
by its effect on the siege of Maubeuge, which it raised, 
as the action at Hondtschoot had saved the more im- 
portant position of Dunkirk ; hut it effaced the result 
of an inauspicious attempt on Dourlers the preceding 
day, and had all the effect of a triumph in reanimating 
the republican troops. Tlie fall of Lyons was an 
event of more joyous, and at the same time melan- 
choly nature ; which immediately intoxicated the 
victors with exultation, overwhelmed the vanquished 
in anguish ; was ultimately pregnant with disgrace 
to the one, and all the disasters of unsuccessful rebel- 
. lion to the other. A slight advantage, in a sally 
against the besiegers, had encouraged the inhabitants 
of this unfortunate city to resist the republican demand 
of surrender, and to brave all the terrors of a stonn. 
During eight weeks they gallantly withstood all the 
horrors which tiie hatred of the Convention's emis- 
saries could invent, or the hardihood of its troops 
could execute. An almost uninterrupted bombard- 
ment had laid the greater part of the town in asheg, 
and levelled its noblest buildings with the ground. 
A force, varying from twenty to fifty thousand troops, 
in vain attempted to obtain possession of the well- 
defended city. But famine at last accomplished what 
neither men nor arms could achieve. On the eve of 
a general assault, two thousand of the principal inha- 
bitants abandoned their shattered homes and crumb- 
ling hearths, to seek on the rocky shores of Switzer- 
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land that liberty which they could no longer expect ' 
to inhale in the land of their nativity ; but the SH-ords _ 
of the unreieiiting foe pursued them, and scarcely 
fourscore reached the genial haven, the rest being 
massacred on the road. The town miniediately sur- ^' 
rendered, yet capitulation failed lo allay republican 
rage : a decree of the Convention consigned its chief 
citizens to the scaffold, and its architectural beauties 
to tlie dust ; ordered the very name of the city to be 
obliterated, and that of Ville Franche substituted, as 
a record of revolutionary wratli, that future ages 
might declare "Lyons resisted liberty, and Lyons is 
no more ! " * 

5. The Vendeans simultaneously sustained their o 
first decisive defeat. Dissensions had lately arisen in 
their councils, and were now followed by their certain 
train of disasters in the field. Though the spirit of 
both was equal, and their object the same, a division 
soon appeared between the upper and lower districts 
of La Vendee ; and their respective chiefs, instead of 
securing the common cause by an efl'ective combi- 
nation, had subverted its stability for the personal 
ambition of exercising a petty sovereignty in their 
individual territories. But though distraction dimi- 
nished tlieir strength, their courage and animosity 
remained unimpaired : a formidable body of the re- 
public's bravest troops were unable to overawe the 
one, and the generous efforts of Kleber to alleviate 
the hardships of the Convention's decree of extermi- 
nation, failed to allay the other. The gradual con- 
centration of the forces sent to crush the rebellion 
stimulated the intrepid revolters to a desperate attempt 
in behalf of their homes, their religion, and tlieir 

« Ucrelelli;, xi. t04-l2I ; Thiat; 1. 2iT,3%6, 344. 
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^P .CHAP, lives; while the atrocities perpetrated Ijy a kw of 
^^ • their opponents in some degree justified their cruelty. 
1793. Shortly after entering Chatillon.Westermann, it will 

Oct loth. be recollected, had, with five hundred republicans, 
been unexpectedly attacked by a powerful insurgent 
army and forced to retreat in disorder i hut returning 
at dead of night, when the enemy were overcome by 
wine and sleep, he, with only two hundred troopers, 
put almost the whole town, men, women, and chil- 
dren, indiscriminately to the sword. A few dayi* 
Bubsequently, at Chollet, where their chiefs and prin- 
cipal forces were assembled, the unhappy peasants 
received a still more decisive blow. Encamped in a 
body a hundred tbouaaad strong — though perhaps 
two-thirds of the number consisted of their wives and 
children, in whose presence and for whose preser- 
pct.i5th. vation they fought, — they attacked the republicans, 
and purchased a momentary advantage with the life 
of Lescure, one of their principal leaders. Retreating, 
for a brief interval, on the fall of their chief, closely 
followed by Kleber at the head of the veteran batla- 

od. 17th. lions of Mentz, they soon returned to the charge. A 
furious engagement ensued : victory for a while ho- 
vered on the Vendean banners ; but numbers even- 
tually yielded to discipline, and great part of the 
rebels, including their chieftains D'Elbee aJid Bou- 
chanips, were mowed down by the artillery of their 
foes ; while those who escaped from the field were 
pursued by the keen swords of Westermann's ruthless 
brigade ; and next evening saw a miserable mass of 
eighty thousand men, women, and children, mingled 
in disorder on the banks of the Loire, distracted and 
defeated, but still breathing the same fervent devotion 
to the desperate cause of royalty and religion, for 
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which they had already endured, and were yet to chai*. 
endure, so much.* . .- .- 

6. Unsated by success, the vigour and vengeance "^■ 
of the revolutionarj* government maintained an equal Repubii- 
{>ace. Entitled to admiration as are those who se- veui;e 
xenely pursue the determined tenour of their course, 
unruffled by adversity, and (rarer still) unfluttered 
by prosperity, the future career of the revolutionary 
government may excite the astonishment of mankind, 
Jjut it can raise no applause. The homage of appro- 
bation is indeed due to the resolution ivith which — 
.liespite the dissent of their greatest militaiy autho- 
jities, and the approach of an inclement winler — the 
Committee of Public Safety opposed the immemorial 
practice of entering cantonments, and oi-dered the 
prosecution of hostilities until every foreign foe -was 
expelled from their shore; but sympathy is instantly 
dispelled on contemplating the cruelties simul- 
taneously directed against the subjugated sons of the 
Boil. Lyons, which had offered the most formidable agdmt 
resistance to the republic, was tlie tirst victim of its ^^"^'^ '• 
resentment. In a repox-t which Couthon, the bland 
but ferocious pro-consul to whom the city surrendered, 
transmitted to the Convention, the inhabitants of the 
fallen city were divided into three classes, — " the 
rich and inimical ; the rich and inditferent ; and the 
ignorant artisans, devoid of political feeling, and 
equally incapable of good and evil." The first, he 
proposed, should be guillotined, the second stri|iped 
of their fortunes, and the third removed from the soil 
to be replaced by a republican colony.f A decree of 
destruction was in consequence launched by the sub- 
servient senate, and Collot D'Herbois, with two other 

• I^ocbejacquelciu, f. !40; BeaucliitmpB.ii. 09, lUO; Jomiui, iv, 313-310. 
t Thien, v. 342. 
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Jacobin agents, if possible more sanguinary still, was 
_ despatched to enforce its atrocious enactments. 
Under tlieir superintendence, and protected by two 
thousand of the fiercest republican volunteers, the 
work of slaughter and devastation was immediately 
begun. The defenceless inhabitants were guillotined 
or shot iu numbers of fifty or sixty a day, under 
the directions of D'Heibois, while eight liundred 
miscreants, employed and led on by Couthon to 
dilapidate the streets, laid the noblest part of the 
city in ruins ; and wheu the executioners weie ex- 
hausted by butcheiy, or the exterminators wearied 
with destruction, their leaders proposed grape-shot to 
complete the sanguinary acts of the one, and powder 
mines as a substitute for the savage labour (rf the 
I other.* At Marseilles and Bourdeaux, acts scarcely 
less atrocious were perpetrated.f In the latter, 
several of the Girondist deputies who had escaped 
from Paris were seized, and either executed as out- 
laws on the spot, or despatched to a not less certain 
death by the Revolutionary Tribunal in the capital. 

7. How violent soever in principle, the revolu- 
tionary laws had hitherto been modified in practice j 
and, if recently executed with unmitigated severity in 
the provinces, the capital had as yet remained com- 
paratively exempt from their enforcement. But the 

• Lacrctdle, ni. 105-110, 
t The Bpitit with which theBe lealoua «mi>Bariei diuhttrgoil their taskmij' 
be surmised fioro an extract urarepaitbyoneortheirbaily : — " Ihaveoeiy- 
where madu tuiiur the orilur of the day ; I havu everywhere levied eunlribu- 
tions from the rich and Biii>tocrtitic. Otleans has supplied me with 6ti] 
thousand liv ran, and two days have sufficed to raise two millions in Bouigel. 
If unable to be at s,ll puiuts in persou, my deli>gatt>s have acted fur me with 
equal ability. We hove molted the church be 11 a of evuy pariah, stiipped tbi 
fedetaliati, arrented the inispeded, and aimed the lani-m/oftei id entf 
direction . 1 have everywhere caused the piiesla tu be married, elecliifiitJ 
heails OS well as minds, guillotined royalists; aud, Saally, execult^ m^ 
commisvioa as an acdent rev DlntioDist."— Thiers v. 383. 
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time now approached when the blood-stained banner chap. 
of proscription was to be raised iu the chief city of " 

the republic, carrying death and desolation to the 17m3. 
many illustrious prisoners confined within its bosom. 
Preparations had for some time past been made for a 
gteat immolation, to be performed in the outraged 
name of justice ; and the prisons were again filled 
with subjects for the sacrifice. Seventy-three depu- 
ties, supposed adherents of the Girondists, against 
whose expulsion they secretly protested, had been 
snatched from the Convention and immured prior to 
their trial. The jails of Paris were crowded withs'ateofthc 
nearly three thousand inmates, arrested on a law of 
suspicion, originally so comprehensive as to have 
entangled almost every one within its meshes, and 
subsequently so extended by recent enactments, that 
ofience became inevitable and escape impossible. 
Those who failed to attend the meetings of the sec- 
tions, or refrained from descanting on public events, 
were denounced for their silence ; those who deplored 
the dangers of the republic were proscribed on doubts 
of their sincerity ; and it was thus impossible to escape 
tile consequence of the one, without incurring suspi- 
cion of the other. Twelve similar articles of a law, 
termed that of the Suspected,* contributed to form a 
code from whose grasp none who had either public 
enemies or private foes could escape ; and the ordi- 
nary prisons of the capital being soon insufficient to 
contain the innumerable victims, private houses were 
converted into places of confinement. Offenders be-comiuctof 
came so numerous, and offence so frequent, that ail 6,8^/'"'°"" 
emotions of sympathy and fear were dispelled. 
Arrest was an event of hourly occurrence, and in a 
short period, all not only contemplated their fate with 
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CHAP, indifference, but pursued iu the midst of iinmurement 
thpir usual avocations and wonted pleasures. The 
1793. congenial courage and heedless frivolity of the nation, 
were displayed alike in these naturally dismal abodes. 
An equality of rank — generally chimerical in life, 
and ceiiiain only in the grave — was established by*an 
equality in misfortune; as, either to assuage their own 
sufferings or alleviate those of others, persons once 
diametrically different in birth, feelings, fortune, and 
pursuits, freely mingled in the ordinary intercourse 
and engagements of society. Ladies of high, and 
females of humble degree, the discarded valet and 
aristocratic master, were strangely conmiingled, and 
all were soon engulphed in a common vortex of 
pleasure. An infamous Roman emperor, it is said, 
exhibited hia exemption from human emotion by 
striking the lyre while his capital was burning ;* but 
many of these hapless beings now evinced a greater, 
yet scarcely more commendable callousness, by ming- 
ling in scenes of melody when on the verge of their 
earthly existence. Musical concerts, and similar 
frivolities, were subjects of daily occurrence ; and 
though those who participated in such miserable 
gaieties could have felt no true pleasure, they seemed 
to be alike strangers to care and aliens from sorrow. 
A iew were engaged in mimic representations of a 
more melancholy nature : the Girondists, and those 
doomed to immediate destruction, concentrated their 
courage for the closing scene, by rehearsing in their 
cells the various acts of accusation, defence, and con- 
demnation, which they knew would precede the con- 
summation of the tragedy of death, f 
jTrifllofiho 8. The late queen, as the most exalted, was selected 



f Lacrelelle, 
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as the 6rst victim of judicial homicide- Transferred chap. 

irom her prison in the Temple to the common goal '__ 

of Conciergerie, confined in a ivretched apartment, 1793. 
separated from her family, deprived of all the indul- 
gence due to her station, and hourly exposed to the 
brutality of a miscreant named Hebert — formerly the 
degraded menial of a theatre, and now the despicahle 
tyrant of fallen rank — the high-minded Antoinette had 
long panted to exchange her present narrow abode 
for one still more confined and sequestered. " Glo- 
rious martyr ! " she exclaimed, on learning the death 
of her husband, " I shall soon follow thee to punish- 
ment — grant that I follow thee to the regions of 
heaven ;" * and from that moment prepared for her 
inevitable doom. A scheme, devised for her escape, 
had been defeated, chiefly by the strength of her 
maternal affections ; and with an aspect struck by 
woe, and a head blanched by sorrow, she now ap- 
peared before the Revolutionary Tribunal, to undergo 
the mockery of a trial, in which the forms of justice 
were followed though the spirit was forgot. By the 
inhuman ingenuity of Fouquier Toinville, the public 
accuser — a fiend in whose breast were incarnated all 
the evil passions which mankind ascribe to the enemy 
of their race — every act of her past life was converted 
into crime. Tracing her cai'eer from her entrance 
into France, her love of pleasure, her attachment to 
her native land, her prodigality in that of her adop- 
tion, her influence on the weak understanding of her 
husband, her lofty spirit, and all the charms which 
had once been the subject of a people's adulation, 
were now represented under the most odious aspect. 
Her participation in the flight to Varrennes, and her 
suspected correspondence with the Austrians, were 

* Loeretelle, K. 2S7. 
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esAP. the chief grounds of accusation ; but an ignominious 
chargft of an infamous design on the person of her 
1793. son, from the contemplatiou of which delicacy shrinks 
and humanity revolts, was adduced by Hebert, 
in order to cover her with additional obloquy. " I 
appeal," she said, " to tiie feelings of every mother 
in court whether such a monstrous accusation is pos- 
sible," when thus impeached with tlie seduction of 
her son, with a view to the usurpation of his power; 
and the acclamations of all present immediately 
evinced that nature and reason alike recoiled from its 
belief. An instant hurst of indignation silenced the 
accuser, but failed to save the accused. The sym- 
pathy in favour of the woman (|uickly yielded to the 
hatred entertained for the queen. The trial proceeded; 
and though the evidence of iier guilt in the other 
articles of indictment rested on equally slender 
grounds, it sufficed to satisfy judges who would have 
pronounced her conduct deep as crimson though it 
had been pure as snow. Condemnation was pro- 
iier Death DOUHced With Vindictive rapidity ; and two days sub- 
Oct. ifith. sequently to her first appearance before the tribunal, 

kshe followed her husband to the tomb, meeting death 
with the same fortitude she had displayed in life, 
aqd Cha. The vilc imprecatioHs of a degenerate populace out- 
raged the last moments of a queen, on the slightest 
insult to whom but a few years before, an Irish orator 
has eloquently said " a thousand swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards." * Her career affords 
the best criterion of the masculine powei"s of her 
mind, and the feminine graces of her person. Her 
headlong heedlessness in prosperity, her prodigal 
participation in all the passions and prejudices of a 
licentious court, would demand reprobation, were 

■ Burke, i. 409. 
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wsot reprehension restrained by her dauntless deport- chap. 

pipientin adversity. The chief traits of her character ^ 

kjtave already been described ;* but in allusion to a 1793. 
ft4>rincess, personal charms may not be forgot. The 
■fiends and foes of Marie Antoinette unite in attri- 
MHiting to her every female attraction. Eyes brilliant, 
I but voluptuously soft, illumined a face whose beauty 
I peemed designed by nature to inspire passion ; and 
I inotions, graceful as those of the gazelle, adorned a 
B'lbrm whose symmetry appeared intended to indulge it. 
I Nor was her ardent temperament insusceptible of 
I the flame which her presence excited ; and she has 
I Jjeen accused, apparently with truth, of quenching it 
I beyond the marital shrine ; although, in her extenu- 
I ation, it is alleged tliat the torpid nature of her hus- 
I'liaad left her, for years, a stranger to nuptial plea- 
I ^ures. f But though chastity — which, if not the 
I source of other feminine virtues, is at least their 
I lafeguard — be in her instance of doubtful existence, 
I most of the amiable, and all the attractive, ornaments 
I of woman remained after the bulwark was gone. A 
I melancholy halo, associated with ideas of elegance 
I and pleasure, invests her name, and her faults are 
I forgotten in the memory of her misfortunes. 
I 9. A fate still more dismal awaited her unfortunate Fate of h 
I offspring. Her daughter indeed, the present Duchess p^^S 
I D'Angouleme, escaped after several years of im- 
I inurement, and was restored to the surviving members 
I of her family in 1796, in exchange for liafayette and 
I some Austrian prisoners of war ; yet not until her 
I own sufferings, and those of her family, had banished 
I the bloom from her cheek, and thrown a melancholy 
I blight over all her future joys and sorrows. Her 
I sister-in-law, the amiable princess Elizabeth, soon 

I • S« Cbap. i. pp. 15,16, f Camraa.i. 173, 
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BHAP. folluwed Autoiuette to the scaffold ; but a more I 

'. wretched destiny was reserved for the Dauphin, her T 

1793. infant son. Torn from his iiiotber, the hapless child 
for two days refused all nourishment, * and during 
several months, all consolation. The smiles of infancy 
were alike dispelled fi-om his lips, and tlie gladness 
of youth from iiis forehead ; hut the misery of the 
helpless boy, and the serenity with which he suffered, 
equally failed to raise eitlier pity or emotion in the 
breast of Simon, his brutal jailer. Tortured by thia 
miscreunt, and Hebert, to extort an avowal of crimes 
connected with his mother, f the child ever aftenvards 
preserved an affecting silence; but reason at last 
saiiU under the inhuman treatment; and after he had 
been two years consigned to the most degrading pur- 

, suits, the grave happily closed on liis brief career, 
leaving him insensible to the loss of his father and 
the death of his mother, in so far as they were re- 
fleeted upon him, and ignorant of all he had lost in 
losing them. 

f 10. Though premature, it may not be improper to 
epitomise in a sentence the future career of this un- 
fortunate race, as an impressive memorial that royalty 
is not exempt from human vicissitudes. The chief 
of the Bourbons were either extirpated, or in exile 
now : another generation has seen them restore<l and 
rejected, returned by foreign bayonets, untauglit by 
adversity, unaltered in prosperity ; rejected, and, in 
a better branch of their family, again restored : has 
ivituessed their sceptre swayed, in the interval, by a 
son of the people, greater in real greatness than all 
their race ; has beheld the inborn vigour of a man 
substituted for the hereditary weakness of a monarch, 
the oriflamb of a saint J supplanted by the eagle of a 

■Lacretelle,!!. 33Z, f Ibid.. lii, 371. 'The GaldenBBnuer ofSt.Loiiii. 
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conqueror: lias seen the victoi-'s banner slrike to chap, 
liberty in its turn ; and a new age * surveys, with ' 

mingled admiration and regret, the gallant nation, so i793. 
long enthralled by civil and military despotism, en- 
joying, under a beneficent monarch, the blessings of 
enlightened institutions, hut yet chafing under the 
restrictions of limited freedom. 

11. The Girondists were the next objects of re- f^"?''""- 
puhlican vengeance Tlie twenty-one who had first the gl- 
been arrested, were the heralds that ushered the 
others to the grave. The proof of their crime (alleged 
confederation) was slight, the indictment vague and 
unsusceptible of rebutment ; but the defence was 
brilliant, and the trial protracted. During several 
days, the walls of the Revolutionary Tribunal re- 
echoed the noblest bursts of modern eloquence. The 
glowing accents of Verguiaud were heard, but in 
vain : the impressive voice of Condorcet was raised 
for a moment, and extinguished for ever. Their 
eloquence threatening to prolong the proceedings, 
and the inarch of justice, rapid as it was before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, being deemed too slow by its 
blood-thirsty votaries, an act was, on the motion of 
Robespierre, passed in the interval, to authorize, in 
every instance, the teimination of proceedings after 
three days had etapsetl. Arrested in the midst of 
their defence by this atrocious enactment, the accused 
were next day convicted, and, on the following, con- 
signed to the guillotine. Two only of all the number 
attempted to purchase life by retracting their prin- 
ciples; but the attempt was unavailing, and they 
ultimately suffered with the dignity of the rest. " I Oct.3i»t. 
die," said one of them, named Lasource, in prophetic 
strains, to his ferocious judges, " I die at a moment 
• 1841, 
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CHAP, when the people have lost reason ; you ivill die on 
_ the day they recover it ;" * and the last moments of 
t?93. the otiiei-s were embittered solely liy the thought that 
liberty expired with their lives. The miserable Duke 
ITIw Duke of Orleans, wlio had been connected with all parties 
and rejected by all in turn, in a few days followed 
them to the scaffold. To embitter his parting hour, 
the mournful cavalcade was stopped before the palace 
of bis ancestors ; hut he merely elevated bis 
shoulders, and, with a melancholy smile, exclaimed, 
" They used here to applaud me." He was con- 
demned for vague ambition, and his own, or his son's, 
supposed designs upon the throne. He in vain pro- 
tested his innocence, and threatened to destroy, like 
another Brutus, his son with his own hands, if he 
entertained such (since realized) dreams of i-oyalty.f 
He was convicted ; and had the misfortune to lose 
popularity without desert, as he had gained it without 
merit. He died with undaunted fortitude : all the 
race of Orleans are brave. The courage displayed by 
fliadame Roland was of a more affecting nature. 
Accompanied by a male companion in misfortune — 
whose drooping spirits she endeavoured to revive, — 
she calmly resigned herself to the executioners, and 
expired crying " Oh Liberty ! what crimes- are done 
in thy name ! " J She was condemned, principally, 
for refusing to betray the retreat of her husband; 
whose maturer years, notwithstanding, were supposed 
to have inspired her with the reverence of a daughter 
rather than with the affectien of a wife. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of her death, Roland himself 
avoided a similar fate, by falling, like Cato, on his 
sword. Almost all his associates died by violence. 
Barharoux, Gaudet, and Salles were discovered in a 

• Mignet, ii. 28. + Lacmtella, ». 230. { lUil., li. 278. 
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cave near Bourdeaux, and consigned to the guillotine, chap. 

Petion and Buzot, after wandering for some weeks in '. — 

the forests, avoided starvation by terminating, with "93. 
their own liands, a wretched existence; and were 
found dead in a field, half-devoured by the wolves or 
Hie easfles. • The fate of Baillv — a name distin- Esecutidn 

■ I J ■ ■ „ - -1 , ..ofBailly. 

guisued in science as well as civil annals — was, it 
possible, more piteous still ; and distinguished wot 
less by the serene composure of the man than by the 
refined cruelty of his murderers. After dragging 
him, for several hours, with fettered hands, through 
the various streets of the capital — during which he 
was exposed to the revolting insults and still more 
brutal violence of the multitude — when his faltering 
limbs could no longer support the inclement weather 
and his enfeebled frame, the savage populace at last 
erected an ambulatory guillotine on an ordure heap 
near the banks of the Seine, to terminate his suffer- 
iags, but not without insult renewed. " You tremble, 
co^vard ! " said a ferocious soldier, in reproach to the 
old man, on observing his body quiver in the air: 
*' No, my friend," replied the serene philosopher, 
"it is only cold;" and after a red flag had been 
burned beneath his eyes, he was relieved by the axe 
from the protracted pains he now endured for his 
supposed participation in Lafayette's attack on the 
rioters in the Champs de Mars.-f Houchard made a Military 
like atonement for neglecting to pursue the enemy, ets!""^" 
on York's retreat from Dunkirk ; and Brunet, ano- 
ther general, expiated by the same penalty his omis- 
sion to despatch a military division from Nice to 
Toulon. But in such a crowd of victims, only those other 
illustrious in virtue, or conspicuous in crime, can at ^"=*'""- 
tlie present day be distinguished. In lecorduig the 
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history of this dismal era, the historian can with tliffi- 
_ culty find expressions to vary the sad recital of crime. 
An indiscriminate massacre, in the outraged name of 
justice, ensued ; in which neither age, nor sex, nor 
condition was spared: grey hairs were dragged to 
the scaffold ; and infancy, on the eve of opening its 
eyes to-day, found a tomb in the womh of its mother.* 
12. The universal terror inspired by these sangui- 
nary deeds enabled the government to complete what 
its late violent decrees had failed to accomplish, The 
recent financial laws had produced their desired result: 
money, obtained either from loans violently levied or 
from contributions voluntarily proffered to avert sus- 
picion, freely flowed into the republic's coffers, and 
its paper currency now equalled bullion in value; 
hut the regulations imposed on the price of provi- 
sions had only in part succeeded. Avarice is a pas- 
sion implanted in the human breast still more deeply 
than fear ; and notwithstanding the rigorous penalties 
employed to enforce the maximum, the retailers of 
food had evaded the law, either by selling at a higher 
price in secret to the rich, and shutting their stores 
to the poor, or, when this was impracticable, by 
vending the most insalubrious sustenance to the latter 
for the sum which the civil authorities affixed. Its 
partial operation had also prevented the anticipated 
benefit. Those from whom the scheme originated 
having overlooked the consideration that, to render a 
maximum effectual, it must he equally imposed upon 
all, the retailer — to whom alone it had as yet been 
applied — was ruined by a command to sell his wares 
at a nominated rate, while the merchant from whom 
he purchased their elements, and the artisan who re- 

* For a hotiid account of the miuBiicre of pregnant women, «n Tonltm- 
geon, V. 103, 104,190. 
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diiced them to fabric, were exempted from a like re- chap. 
Btriction, To remedy these evils, a reformation of 
the recent code was requisite. The imposition was i?93. 
accordingly equalized : an indemnity was offered to Hq'iaiin- 
the ruined retailer : and a Committee of Subsistence Majdmum. 
appointed to control tfie monopolist as well as 
correct the abuses by which civilians and soldiers 
equally suifered.* 

13. The reformation of Weights and Measures was Reform of 
considered not less necessary ; and, as accomplished sut^'ut. 
by the sons of science, who then calmly pursued their 
researches, undisturbed by foreign war or civil strife, 

it is one of the few revolutionary acts which poste- 
rity may survey with satisfaction unalloyed. Dis- 
tilled water of an equal temperature being, in 
volume and in weight, the same in every clime, 
was selected by these philosophei's as the basis of 
their operations ; and by indefinitely multiplying or 
dividing by the numeral ten, they devised that system 
of admeasurement which, under the name of the 
Decimal, has been the admiration of science in suc- 
ceeding generations. Topics tike these appear frivolous 
and uninteresting in histoiy, but on such trifles the 
life of man is engaged and his welfare depends. 

14. The alteration of the Calendar was a measure AiteiBtion 
of more doubtful expedience; though a tribute ofcJg*j„_ 
applause is due to the beauty of the foundation on 
which the revolutionary superstructure was raised. 

The Gregorian computation of time, it will be recol- 
lected, had already been abjured for one commemo- 
rative of the republic's establishment, and as this 
coincided with the autumnal equinox, it was re- 
solved to commence future years on the ^nd of 
September. The former names of the months were 

• Tbltn, V. 440-'tie. 
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.CHAP, likewise rejected, and supplanted by others more de- 

'— Bcriptive of winter's storms and summer's sun, the 

179a fruits of autumn and flowers of spring. Numhered 
from that day, twelve moutlis, of thirty days each, 
were respectively named Vendemiaire, Brumaire, 
Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, Veatose, Germinal, 
Floreal, Prau-ial, Messidor, Thermidor, Fructidor. 
But here any charm of change and name is suddenly 
arrested. The five days, still wanting to complete 
the year, were absurdly dedicated to thesans-cuhttes, 
or lowest classes of the community, by whose instru- 
mentality the revolution had mainly been achieved, 
and were successively designated by the epithete 
of Genius, Labour, Good Acts, Recompence, and 
Opinion ; the last being a revival of the Roman 
Saturnalia, during wliich the humblest was allowed 
to address the highest with license unrestricted and 
unpunished. A great Revolutionary Festival was 
designed to confer a name on the additional day of 
bissextile years ; and the revolution becoming more 
extreme in change as it descended in time, the de- 
cimal system, which had been devised for substances, 
was now extended to space. Weeks were superseded 
by decades, or a space of ten days, the last of which 
was devoted to recreation as a substitute for the obso- 
lete sabbath. A design to supplant the ordinary 
hours, by sub-dividing the day into ten departments, 
and these again by equal numbers, was also contem- 
plated, but ultimately abandoned as impracticable.* 
Abrogaiioa 15- Viewing Religion as a pastime interesting to 
'^°°' senile members of one sex and those of all ages hi 
the other, or as an insti'ument useful to restrain the 
ignorant in this world, if of no advantage in a future, 
the Convention had not yet interfered with its in- 

■ Migoet, ii. 34, 
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stitutee, except by enforcing the decrees of former chap. 
Assemblies against refractory priests, and reducing ^"' 
the revenue of episcopal dignitaries to a sum more 1793. 
consistent with apostolical simplicity. Though all 
Beets were tolerated, Catholicism was still the acknow- 
ledged religion of the state. But the commune of 
Paris had long surveyed with hostility the existence 
■of an institution, inconsistent with the recent innova- 
iaons, and more apt to excite the vituperation of the 
weak than to inspire veneration in the wise. Robes- 
pierre and the leading members of the legislature 
were simply deists, attached to the established religion 
by motives more secular tlian sincere ; but Hebert, 
with the chief representatives of the commune, had 
avowedly advanced into atheism, aud resolved to sub- 
'Btitute the worship of reason for adoration of the 
Divinity, or, in their own daring words, " to dethrone 
the kings both of earth and heaven."* Yet, ifH^ij,not 
. Chi-istianity were inconsistent with reason, and its ^''"'"''■ 
.professors devoid of humility, the new Reason was 
equally irreconcileable with nature, and its preachers 
divested of dignity. Chaumette, a shallow declaimer, 
and Anacharsis Clootz, an insane enthusiast, were 
, the principal apostles of its creed : the former incul- 
cated virtue, and inveighed against immorality, with 
such effect that his disciples in the commune pro- 
hibited the hitherto insuperable evil of courtesans; 
the other, an expatriated Prussian nobleman, who 
rejoiced in a gigantic fortune and the still more che- 
rished title of " Representative of the Human Race," 
denied any other God than nature, and disavowed all 
divinity except that of the people,")" The proselytes 
of a new faith are generally more fanatical than its 
.founder. The converts soon outstripped tlieir 

* UeratellB, x. 30D. f Thim, v, 460. 
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teachers in ardour for the propagation of the favourite 
-religion. Willing beauty superseded venal charms; 
and when conception was indiscrimately extolled as 
a virtuej half the females in the capital became par- 
turient. All the laity of the metropolis were speedily 
converted : communion with the gentler sex being 
friendly to devotion. Ecclesiastics of every rank 
were enrolled in the number of its advocates, their 
minds as debased as tlieir habits were degrading. 
Gobet, the archbishop of Paris, appeared before the 
bar of the Convention to throw down his mitre, 
ring, cross, and crozier.* Priests daily presented 
themselves in the chamber to repudiate their creed, 
amid the acclamations of the multitude. Nor was 
the scandalous apostacy confined to ministers of Ca- 
tholicism ; protestant clergymen also publicly re- 
nounced their functions, amid the applause of a thou- 
sand spectators, f The authorities of the city formally 
rejected religion in favour of reason ; and, in all the 
churches under their control, substituted statues of 
Marat and Lepelletier for the images of more anti- 
quated saints. The sanctuaries of ancient worship 
were stripped of their ornaments, and the sacrilegious 
spoils, carried in triumph to the Convention, were pre- 
sented with profanely burlesque speeches, addressed 
sometimes to the Assembly, at others to the repre- 
sentatives of holy martyrs who had inflamed the 
devotion, or fanned the superstition of their fore- 
fatliers.J The day usually dedicated to the adoration 

* The KdudioD uf episEopEil revaouea frum 70,000 to 6,000 fraoci 
(i.e. from nearly £3,000 to jE'2J0) ayeiiripOBbibljcontriliuleil tg diiiiinuh the 
devotion of the blahaps tot thtb uld niligiua. 

+ Thiere, v. «2. 

i '■ Ob, jou instruments of fanaticism 1" exclaimed b deputation vrlao re- 
paired with >ome silver saints to the bar, " Blessed martyrs of every d^^, 
be patriots at last! Arlie in a mass, and suivc your country by cODVeitioK 
youTKlves into maaey, and do ua Ihal good in Ibis world which yuu withed 
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of the Deity, was devoted to the recital of the rights < 
of niiin, to the narration of news from tiie army, and _ 
discussion of public events, Tlie metropoUtan church 
of Notre Dame, where these promulgations were 
made hy the mayor and municipality of Paris, was 
converted into a Temple of Reason, and revolutionary 
Bongs supplanted the hallelujahs which once resounded 
under its vaulted aisles and lofty roof. A triumphal 
procession was ordained by the civic authorities for 
the solemnization of the universal heresy. The wife 
of an opeiative in an art which has conferred on 
knowledge immortality,* personated the goddess of 
the day ; the wildest spirits of the commune filled 
the office of her high priests ; and, after a proclama- 
tion of the principles of the new religion, in the midst 
of licentious ribaldry, its supporters united in a dis- 
orderly pilgrimage to the Convention, where the 
president publicly embraced their divinity, and the 
whole assembly, impelled either by fervour or by fear, 
joined the procession on its return to the cathedral, to 
complete the degrading mockery. 

16. Superstition bears within its bosom the ele- J* 
ments of dissolution, and refinement rarely fails to p' 
bring them to maturity. Though tbe scene of bar- 
barities more brutal than any which the darkest ages 
of mankind disclose, France still contained enlightened 
savages who spurned this base idolatry, raised nomi- 
nally on reason's shrine, Robespierre surveyed, with 
undisguised disdain and disgust, proceedings lamen- 
table from their grossness, and ludicrous in their ab- 

to do us in the olhei." Similaily Bbsuril psrodisB nere daily made, to the 
mlann of the pioui and the umusenieat of (he profsae. — Thieia, t, 464-7, Ice. 
* Madame Uumoro, the Goddeu of Reasoa, was a piinlec'i vife. Hr. 
Aliion auerta that " the was a celebrated beautj of (he opein.,'' and iri(h 
indecorum QDex[«<:tad from pich a quarter, adds that " she was kuowa in 
more than one cbacactei to mont of the Cunventioo ;" but he adduces na 
aulhority for the imiouation.— Hibtorj, &c. ii. 80. 
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surdity. Proceeding to the hall of the Jacobins, he 
denouuced the new religion in a speech to which zeal 
imparted the eloquence he rarely displayed, and na- 
turally did not possess, Describing belief in a Divi- 
nity as the refuge of the poor, and atheism as the 
resort of the rich, lie enforced the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the Deity as a measure of expedience ; 
and, with pious profanity, concluded his harangue by 
declaring faith in a Higher Power as so indispensable 
to human government, that, "if no God existed, it 
was necessary to invent one."* His opinion was om- 
nipotent with the Jacobins, and their voice was now 
the sole oracle of public sentiment. By proposing 
a " purification" of the club, he expelled Anacharsis 
Clootz from its ranks : Chaumette, the other aposile 
of reason, escaped a like ejection only by timely re- 
cantation ; but Hebert was more deeply compromised, 
as, in a journal, under the name of Father Duchesne, 
he had outraged every feeling, whether human or 
divine. Obedient to the club, the commune revoked 
its interdiction of Christianity in the churches; and, 
complying with the desires of both, the Convention 
extended protection to Catholicism, and to every other 
sect, by an act of universal toleration. The spolia- 
tion of sacred buildings was arrested by a public de- 
clai"ation that the treasury no longer needed contri- 
butions from the saints ; and the dominion of reason, 
though not so unpopular as that of monarchy, sank 
rapidly as it rose. Its reign was revolting ; but su- 
perstition seldom assumes a form inoffensive. 

17. This religious dissension was only the pre- 
cursor of a more deadly political strife, terminating 
in the immediate subversion of one of the parties, and 
the ultimate extinction of both. _ Secretly impelled by 

• Thiera,vi.23. 
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Robespierre, the Jacobins accused Hebert and his chap. 
violent associates of fomenting internal discord to pro- . 



mote tlie views of foreign powers ; and, at the same i'94- 
time, impeaclied Daoton for his reluctant assent to 
the recent measures of revenge. Abandoning the 
others to their fate, Robespierre, with zeal well-dis- 
Bembled, hastened to the defence of his detested rival, 
but still formidable friend ; and jesuitically enume- 
rating, while a£fecting to repel, various imputations 
of corruption, ambition, and apostacy, on which 
Danton was arraigned, he apparently secured his ac- 
quittal by the club, yet, in reality, left him still more 
divested of that popularity which had been, for some 
time past, declining. Danton thus, for the present, 
escaped ; but Hebert and the ultra-revolutionists were 
already in the amis of justice. The Committee of 
Public Safety eagerly seized the moment for crushing 
a party who, either as turbulent demagogues in the 
city, or despotic agents in the provinces, had braved 
its authority or compromised its power, A decree 
was accordingly passed for the arrest of Hebert and 
his associates ; nominally on a charge of peculation 
in the public funds, and participation in a foreign in- 
trigue, designed and disclosed by Chabot, an apostate 
friar, one of their number ; hut in reality for attempt- 
ing to substitute the sway of the commune for that 
of the Committee and Convention.* Several aliens, 
whose revolutionary sympatliies had carried them to 
France, were simultaneously incarcerated as spies, 
with the view of confirming the allegation of con- 
spiracy ; and a similar mandate was at the same time 
launchejl against MaiUard, Ronsin, and Vincent, the 
first and second of whom were respectively infamous 
for conducting the massacres of September, and di- 

■ MigQBt, ii, 3S, 3e, ^^ 
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CHAP, reeling the provincinl devagtatiouB ; while the last was 
" suspected of fomenting intrigues against the govern- 
1794. ment in Paris. The arrest of Roiisin and Vincent was, 
however, not unopposed. Collot D'Herbois, an old 
theatric performer, of a disposition equally sanguinary 
and depraved, recently enrolled in the Committee of 
Public Safety, vehemently defended Ronsin, who had 
been thrown into prison for proposing to destroy the 
whole inliabitautsof Lyons,* and consign their bodies to 
the Rhone, that its billows, as they rolled past Toulon, 
might bear on their bosom a terrible admonition to 
the rebels of the south. The vindictive mind of 
D'Herbois, wlio had formerly been hissed on its 
stage, led him to concur in the design. The Cor- 
delier club supported Vincent with equal energy ; 
and the zeal of the enemies of both was still more 
conducive to their safety than the efforts of their 
friends, Phillipeaux, their chief opponent, a mo- 
derate republican recently returned from La Ven- 
dee, in a vivid report of the devastations he had wit- 
nessed, indiscriminately accused Ronsin of atrocities 
which he undoubtedly perpetrated, and of cowardice, 
of which he was unquestionably guiltless. Truth 
commingled with falsehood is the most dangerous 
species of calumny in operation ; but, when detected, 
it is also the least noxious in effect. The o<lium mth 
which mankind surveys the unnatural union, shields 
the criminal ; and, in the revulsion of feeling, the 
recollection of crime is momentarily obliterated by 
tlie evidence of innocence. Ronsin, against whom, 
beyond the publication of his intended massacre at 
Lyons, no ground of impeachment existed, and Vin- 
cent, whose crimes were, as yet, equally undefinable. 

* A buDdnjd apil Furty UiouBaatl in anmber: be pcopoagd to toMt onl; 
fifieea hnndced.— Tbien, vi, 21. 
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were accordingly released, invested with additional 
power by the popular reprobation of their punish- _ 
ment, and imbued with increased resentment by their 
own sense of unmerited suffering. But their eager- 
ness for vengeance led them beyond their means ; 
. re-established their enemies, and proved fatal to 
themselves. No longer concealing their indig- u 
nation against the existing administration, they pro- 
posed to supplant it by a democratic despotism, con- 
sisting of a supreme judge and a chief of a military 
tribunal, by whom all the functions of the state 
were to be executed with the spii'it of martial law. 
To these purely tyrannical authorities they designed 
to attach another still more ominous, who, under the 
name of Censor, or Public Accuser, should carry 
into effect the judicial massacres by which the new 
government was to be distinguished, and render it 
completely in unison with the provincial revolutionary 
tribunals, on whose model it seems to have been 
founded. Insane as the proposition appears, those 
who had already wielded a similar force with such 
ferocity in Lyons, Marseilles, and Bourdeaux, were 
prepared to attempt, and a starving population, with 
the numerous brigands of the capital, afforded faci- 
lity to achieve it. Tlie commotion of the lower 
orders, the insolence of the Revolutionary Army,* 
which Ronsin commanded, and the excitement in the 
Cordelier club, where the chief influence of the con- 
spirators lay, all announced the approach of the plot 
to maturity. Pache, the subservient mayor, as well 
fts obsequious tool of all parties, was proposed as the 
intended civic judge ; and the appointment of Ronsin 
as military president was on the eve of completion, 

■ Kslabliiiheil ibr the proteclion of llie CunteulioD, and composed chiefly 
of tbe most desperate adrenturera in Paria. 
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ii'lien the Committee of Public Safety, having recon- 
ciled its dissensions, fell on the conspirators with 
irresistible fury. Fulminating in the ball of the 
Jacobins one of tliose menacing reports which now 
preceded descent on its prey, D'Herboia himself, on 
the part of the govermnent, anathematized the con- 
templated insurrection with all the vehemence of his 
savage temper, and with all the success which as yet 
had attended his ferocious eloquence. Boldly pro- 
ceeding to the hall of the Cordeliers, his triumph 
there was equally striking ; the conspirators, deserted 
by their chief popular support, were arrested and 
consigned to the Revolutionary Tribunal, before their 
desperate retainers iu the city could assemble. 
Simultaneously with Honsiu, Hebert, Vincent, and 
Momoro, their associate, whose wife had person- 
ated the goddess in the late reign of Reason, 
Gobet, the archiepiscojjal proselyte, with Chaumette 
and Clootz, the apostles of its impieties, were ar- 
raigned at the bar, along with the aliens recently 
incarcerated, in order that the whole might seem 
accomplices iu foreign intrigues as well as in domes- 
tic conspiracy.* But, base as Hebert and his com- 
rades were, they appear to have been innocent of 
externiil connexions ; foreign states considering them 
too despicable even for traitors. Their real crimes 
were those of revolutionists of the lowest order, — a 
desire to subvert the existing despotism by one stUl 
more despotic, and to substitute for the small degree 
of existing liberty an unbounded licentiousness in 
language, morals, and rehgion. Nor was it on the 
ground of such confederacy, an investigation of which 
might have embarrassed some compromised members 
of the Committee.f they were mainly condemned. 

• ThiaiB, »i. 187. f Ibid. vi. 189, 
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Hebert was convicted chiefly on the charge of theft, 
while a menial in a theatre ; * and the others fell _ 
victims to calumnies more unfounded, if not so if^no- 
minious, adduced by Fouquier Tinville, the public 
accuser. Slight evidence of participation in a ficti- 
tious foreign plot convinced a tribunal resolved to 
condemn ; and next day Hebert, with eighteen of at 
his associates, expired amid the railleries of a rabble 
as infamous as himself, f His cowardice, equalled a; 
only by his baseness n'bile living, was conspicuous in 
flie arena of death. Vincent, Momoro, and Chau- 
mette, his colleagues in crime, and companions in 
punishment, displayed equal trepidation when arrested, 
but finally sustained their fate with fortitude. Ron- 
siu and Clootz maintained equanimity tliroughout ; 
and in their last moments displayed the unshaken 
courage, inherent in the savage nature of the one, 
and emanating from the stoical insanity of the other. 

18. The fate of Daiiton corroborates an evangelic, f. 
but generally erroneous proverb, that man rarely m 
pursues a course of good or of evil in this world with- 
out, ere the tei-minatiou -of his mortal career, feeling 
its revulsion in return. Though beautiful and befit- 
ting be the maxim that virtue and vice ultimately 
recoil on the heads of their votaries, it is seldom con- 
firmed by the experience of the present life, however 
exemplified it may be in the dispensations of a future. 
But the death of Dantou may he cited as an instance 

* " Tinville." saya » coulemporaty hiitorian, "who was in his coQ^niil 
element vhcn confioated with such a crimtoal, cavered Hebert with infamy, 
\iii contented himsslf with suhstanliating a chaj^jo of imrlniniDg shiits, hand- 
ketchiefa," Sc— Thiers, vi. 191. 

\ The populace loaded him with such brutalities as " U til bougnm'at tn 
talin it Pin Dtichaiic,' a cry which tho itioBrant newsvendera ware wont to 
Tociferale when his jouiual cuuUined any aittclu of peculiar pungency, and 
Mr. Alison hai freely ttanslated, " He il in a devil uf a rage. Fattier 
i. 100. 
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of retributive justice. Origiiially tbe most turbulent 
.spirit of the revolution, the avowed author of the 
iuBurrectiou in August, and suspected promoter of 
the massacres in September, he had recently, like a 
gladiator wearied with conflict, or exhausted by 
slaughter, in a great degree abandoned the tumul- 
tuous theatre in which he bad borne a part so conspi- 
cuous; and his power had sunk in proportion as his 
violence subsided. Seduced by corruption, or im- 
pelled by remorse, he had for some time past shewn 
a disposition to substitute toleration for the turbulence 
he formerly advocated, had discountenanced the ex- 
pulsion of the Girondists, and the assumptions of the 
commune ; but finding his counsels rejected for those 
of fiercer spirits yet unquenched by fortune, he had 
gradually withdrawn from the scene, without reflect- 
ing that he who floats not with a revolutionary stream 
must either be swallowed by its current or stranded 
on its shore. But while reposing with confidence 
on his blood-stained laurels, enervated by a recent 
connubial alliance, and overpowered by the indolence 
incidental to ardent minds when couched in inaction, 
his enemies were plotting his fall. Robespierre hail 
long considered him a barrier to supiemacy, as well 
as rival in power, aware that, if Danton were re- 
moved, no obstacle to liis own ambition would be 
presented by Couthon, Collot D'Herbois, and St. 
Just — who, with himself, directed the principles of 
government — nor by Carnot, Barrere, and Billaud 
Vaienues, whose attention was devoted chiefly 
to measures of administration. The Coiimiittee of 
Public Safety, considering the moderation which 
Danton and his friends now counselled, as still more 
fatal to their despotism than the violence for which 
Hebert and his associates had coatended. were 
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equally eager for bis destruction ; and the adherents *^^j'\^* 

«f" the Hebertists pursued him with vindictive atii- — 

ttiosity, the death of their leaders having been acce- 
lerated by the principles of clemency and the elo- 
quence of his friend Camille Desmoulins. In a CumiUe 
parody on the dismal state of Rome under Tiberius, iing. 
which Tacitus has so forcibly described,* this bril- 
Jiant, glowing, and once ardent, but now indulgent 
revolutionist — who spoke of matters with the pro- 
found sense of Machiavel, and of men with the pierc- 
ing wit of Voltairef — had delineated the condition 
o£ Paris, under the sway of the Hebertists, in terms 
equally true and appalling. Under the iron rule 
of Tiberius, he said, which these ultra-revolutionists 
wished to emulate in Paris, " it was necessary to 
exhibit joy at the death of a friend or a brother, if 
one wished to escape a like fate himself. Every 
thing gave umbrage to the tyrant. Were a citizen 
possessed of popularity, the prince deemed him a 
rival who might arause civil war ; did he, on the con- 
teary, shun it, he was suspected of courting applause 
by the modesty of his demeanour. Were he ricli, 
there was danger of his corrupting the people ; were 
be poor, it was necessary to ivatch him, for what is 
so dangerous as enterprising poverty ? Were he of 
a. melancholy temperament, he was considered as 
mourning the prosperity of the state ; were he of 
a gay disposition, he was supposed to rejoice at its 
calamities.":]: To the Hebertists this animated phil- 
lippic proved more fatal than even a fierce denuncia- 
tion by Robespierre, But while availing itself of 
Desmoulins' brilliant and blighting talents for the 
destruction of one faction, the government had re- 

• Annal. iv.69. t Mignet,u.41. 

t JaufDalduVieuxCoideliei; ciled in ThieTK,v>. 113, 114. 
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solved to Strike the other in its turn, and to consoli- 
_ date its power by the ruin of both. The Dantoaists, 
oil their side, endeavoured to inijieach the Committee 
for the conduct of its agents in La Vendee, and to 
induce the Convention to shake off tlie yoke of its 
thraldom. Each j»arty arrayed its power for the con- 
flict, and endeavoured to enlist Robespierre, who as 
yet had remained undecided. But the government 
having consented to give up the Hebertists to his 
fury, he in return agreed to sacrifice Danton;* and 
thus simultaneously gratified both his animosity and 
ambition, by an arrangement which at once delivered 
him from an odious faction and a formidable foe. 
Before the fall of the Hebertists an ominous report, 
by St. Just, denouncing Anarchists and Moderates 
with equal fury, displayed the deadly designs of the 
Committee ; but, unwarned by the fate of their oppo- 
nents, the survivors reposed in fatal tranquillity, 
while the Committee vigorously prepared ibr their 
destruction. Danton, plunged in sensual lethargy, 
and either heedless of the danger, or incapable of 
averting it, when informed of the Committee's pre- 
parations for his arrest, simply replied, " They dare 
not." " I am wearied," he exclaimed, " of life, dis- 
gusted with humanity, and wish to die;"+ and 
though his associates evinced less of his reckless 
audacity and courageous despair, they appeared 
equally insensible to their impending doom. 

19. Meanwhile the preparations of his en^es 
proceeded with silent alacrity. A second report, by 
Robespierre, inveighed against both factions as alike 
implicated in domestic plots and foreign intrigues ; 
and a few days after the execution of the one, a third, 
by St. Just, ushered in the arrest of the other. A 

* Mignet, ii. 48. f LKCceUlU.lLi. 366. 
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Tain attempt by Legendre, one of their adherents, to chap. 

save, by summoning them to the bar of the Conven- 

i tion, was resisted by Kobespierre, who, false as a I'S*- 
I iriend but sincere as a foe, now tlirew off the mask 
I -ef hypocrisy, and with base pertidy deplored the 
1 Becessity of sacrificing private friendship to tlie 
public welfare. An interview had shortly before 
taken place between them ; when Danton, stung by 
remorse, exclaimed, " I would rather die than allow 
another innocent pei-son to suffer;" and exerted all 
his persuasion to gain Robespierre to his side. But 
the other had already matured his designs ; and, after 
contemptuously replying, " Who has told you that 
an innocent is about to suffer ? " he retired, with all 
the ties of their friendship broken.* Pursued with 
ceaseless malignity, Danton was soon afterwards 
consigned to a prison. " My friends," he said to 
his fellow-prisoners on entering it, " in a short time 
I had hoped to relieve you ; but I am now one of 
your number, and know not how it may end." 
Pausing for a moment, he seemed buried in reflec- 
tion, and mournfully added, " On this day last year 
I was the means of instituting the Revolutionary 
Tribunal : I crave pardon of God and man; it was 
never meant to be the scourge of huinanity."-f To 
[ ^e bar of his own creation he ivas rapidly hurried. Trial, 

along with Desmoulins, Pliilipeaux, and Herault 
! Sechelles, an enlightened republican, equally distin- 
guished by elegance of taste and refinement of habits. 
I Tliey were arraigned simultaneously with Chabot and 
others accused of forgery and peculation, to associate 
I their names with these degrading charges ; and in 
I the same indictment were included the names of 
Westermann and several aliens of obscure rank, to 

" Mignet, ii. Sl,52. f lbid..pp. SC, S7. 
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IcHAP. convey an imputation of foreign conspiracy. Hitherto 
_ passive botli in danger and arrest, all the energy of 
Danton's mind was displayed on his trial. " I am 
Danton." he replied to the president, who demanded 
his name, " well known in the revolution ; I am 
thirty-five years of age. My abode will soon be in 
nothingness ; but my name will live in the temple of 
history."* He listened with suppressed disdain to 
the various charges of profligacy, corruption, and 
cupidity ; and heard, in silent scorn, tlie enumeration 
of successive intrigues with Mirabeau, Dumouriez, the 
duke of Orleans, and Girondists, for the restoration 
of the Bourbons; but when accused, in the calum- 
nious report of St. Just and the infamous indictment 
of Tinville, of cowardice during the insurrection on 
the 10th of August, the ferocity of his nature burst 
forth in a tempest of indignant denial which alike 
terrified the accusers, overawed the tribunal, and elec- 
trified the assembly. Recounting with Itreathless 
fury the chief events of his life, " Where are the 
men," he cried, in a voice of thunder, *' who required 
to urge Danton in the day of danger ? — Who are the 
beings whose energy he borrowed ? Let my accusers 
appear, and I shall plunge them in that annihilation 
which shall soon be my lot."t He was here inter- 
inipted by the hand-bell of the president, who, a^- 
tating this emblem of order, vainly attempted to 
silence these overpowering accents. " The voice of 
a man," reiterated Danton " who defends his honour 
and his life, ought to drown the sound of your signal. 
We are sacrificed." he continued, " to the ambition 
of a few cowardly brigands ; but they will not long 
enjoy the fruit of their criminal victory." " I drag," 
he added, in prophetic strains, " Robespierre with 

• Mignet, ii. 59. f TWen, n. 219. 
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liie to the tomb."* Loudly demanding that his accu- chap. 

sers should be publicly produced, he on two succes- '. — 

eive days filled the court and committee with equal i^S'i- 
alarm and dismay; rallied the sympathy of the people, 
by the admiration which the courageous efforts of 
despair seldom fail to excite ; and raised ia his favour 
an emotion so powerful that a rumour of an impend- 
ing insurrection for his rescue, alone secured his con- 
demnation. The privilege of closing the investigation, 
on the expii-y of three days, terminated the fears of 
the government and the cai'eer of its victims, who 
next morning expired amid the brutal indignities of and Deaih, 
a mob hired to embitter the agonies of death, as the ^" 
populace viewed them with silent commiseration. 
A last request of Dantou to take leave of Herault 
Sechelles, a companion in suflfering. was rudely 
refused ; but excited only the reckless reply, that 
their heads would next moment meet in a revolting 
receptacle. " Go," he said to the executioner, who 
interposed to prevent this longed-for farewell, " you 
are more cruel than death, but you shall not prevent 
our heads embracing in the bottom of the basket." A 
momentary tenderness overcame him when thinking 
of an amiable woman, to whom he had lately been 
united. " My wife!" he exclaimed, " Oh! my 
beloved ! I shall never see thee more ;"t but instantly 
adding, " Courage, Danton ! no weakness ! " he 
died with the serenity of the rest, who seemed to feel 
no care and know no sorrow. The widows of Hebert 
and Camille Desmoulins in a few days followed with 
equal courage to the scaffold ; the tirst, an ancient 
nun, as an accomplice in the crimes of the former; 
the other, in the spring of youth and beauty, whose 
only crime appears to have been that of fondly watch- 

* Thiera, Ti. 219. f Mlt^iGt. ii. GO, 
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iiig mth her children over her husband's life, and 
_ tenderly weeping on his death. 

20. On the destruction of the two factions by 
' whom its power had been menaced, the Committee 
a. of Public Safety proceeded to concentrate all the 
authority of the state in itself. Before the arrest 
of the Hebertists, it had resolved to abridge the 
despotism of the numerous Jacobin emissaries, whose 
atrocious acts had in the departments excited general 
alarm ; and to restrain the provincial revolutionary 
committees, who by their arbitrary levies and oppres- 
sive exactions had inspired universal disaffection. The 
communes of the various towns— for the most part 
as formidable for ultra -republican violence as the 
rural authorities were for anti- revolutionary zeal — 
had already been relieved of their burdens by an act 
of the Convention, which consolidated their debt with 
that of the republic ; and they were now stripped 
of their power by the Committee of Public Safety, 
who either directly assumed tliis new accession of 
strength, or indirectly secured it by delegating its con- 
trol to the subordinate body of General Protection. 
The whole influence of the provinces having been 
thus monopolised, a dissolution of the revolutionary 
army, the suppression of the nominal ministers, and 
extinction of the formidable clubs, were alone required 
to render the decemvirs alike omnipotent in Paris. 
The first of these, or legislative army, levied from 
tlie most turbulent brigimds of the capital, and, from 
its origin, more dangerous to the Convention which 
it was raised to protect, than to the lawless populace 
whom it was intended to repress — had become need- 
less since the authority of the legislature existed but 
in name, and no enemies remained for the govern- 
ment either to overawe or to tear ; the second was 
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' alike superfluous after tlie Committee's concentration chap. 

I of autliority, and a source of disquietude since the ^"- 

L discovery of Vincent's intrigues ; but the third was j;.94_ 
the most noxious and dangerous of all, as the source 
from which violence had miiinly sprung in times past, 
and might emanate in future. Against it, accordingly, Suppien 
and the other clubs, the arm of the decemvirH was RbjoIu- 

L chiefly raised. A furious address, by St. Just, against A™y7 
pretended foreign enemies within the boundaries of ^[["{^.[^'^ 
the repuhlic, preceded a fiercer denunciation of the 
more formidable foes who owed their birth to its soil ; 

I and the approbation with which the submissive legis- 
lature received and confirmed a measure for the ex- 
. pulsion of the one, was ominously pregnant with 
, destruction to the other. Similar decrees quickly 
.followed for the abrogation of the ministry, to dis- 
charge whose duties twelve new committees were 
appointed ; and for the dissolution of the obnoxious 
army, for which the universal terror inspired by the 

t government was a substitute efficient. The Cordelier 
.dub, and violent sections — intimidated by the attitude 
L<^ a government which had laid their leaders in the 
<lust — avoided a hke sentence by a voluntary separa- 
ition ; while the Jacobins, now the only tolerated 
assembly, were deprived of their power of denuna- 
ation, and sufiered to exist merely as a tool of the 
state. On the promulgation of these measures, 
addresses from all quarters indicated the general 
concurrence, or submission of the country ; and 

^this approbation increased to enthusiasm, flowing 
^m a source higher, probaldy also more sincere, 
when religion was by an ordinance partially re&tored, 
and the Deity publicly recognized by a government 
now omnipotent at home, and triuniplutnt abroad. 
To Robespierre, who had chiefly contributed to 
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I CHAP, eradicate the late impieties of rejison, was allotted 
_the task of eslablisliing a new worship of IHvinity, 
in which the principle, but not the practice of 
Christianity was restored. Tlie Supreme Being, 
and the immortality of the soul, both of which had 
l>een denied during the reign of profanity, were 
again acknowledged by the legislature; and though 
tlie Sabbath, with the ceremonies of tlie church, was 
still suppressed, and no ritual instituted, except that 
which inculcates the moral duties of man, decadal, 
or tenth days were appointed to celebrate the cardinal 
virtues of truth, liberty, justice, &c.,* whose symhols 
were retained though the spirit was forgot. Robes- 
pierre bad never ajipeared so eloquent, nor his asso- 
ciates so powerful, as when he introduced, and they id 
unison estabHshed, this new species of reli^on, in 
which, on the ruins of atheism, a systematic deism was 
founded to supersede sectarian divisions; and though 
humanity may deplore the impurity of its oflFspring, 
and the statesman decry its impolicy as a substitute 
for Christianity, which is perhaps still more powerfol 
as an instrument of human government than as an 
alleviator of human sorrows, the philosopher may 
admire the grandeur of a system whose shrine was not 
upreared in mortal erections, but in an orb of im- 
mortal origin ; whose oblations were not conBned 
within the narrow range of a church, but proffered 
in the boundless temple of the universe. The new 
religion harmonized well for a while with the feel- 
ings of the nation, tired of Catholicism, disgusted 
with reason. The greater part of mankind require 
some superstition to anmse their fancy amid the 
miseries of life, and to assuage their fear during the 
agonies of death. 

• Tbien, vi. 263. 
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21. Success in arms had consolidated their power, chap. 

The capture ef Toulon had shed a lustre on the 1_ 

I jnilitary annals of Fraifce, and introduced a hero i?93- 
whose name will for ever glow in the brightest page iioBiiiiticB, 
of her history. Important from its rank as the Capture of 
second naval port, more important still as a point 
for naval invasion, the utmost efforts of the republic 
had been directed to subdue this last seat of revolt 
in the south : but strong by nature, and rendered 
stronger by art, the town, though distracted by in- 
ternal dissensions, had, with the aid of several thousand 
Spauish troops, and a powerful British squadron, 
successfully resisted the hostile efforts of 19,000 men, 
who had been despatched from the army of Italy to 
effect its reduction. On the fall of Lyons, additional 
forces under Dugummier,an experienced commander, 
were sent to hasten an event which, notwithstanding 
I Uie exertions of 30,000 veterans, seemed still distant 
liss ever, while the besiegers defended the town by 
their bravery, and the English supplied it from their 
fleet. While victory thus hovered in uncertainty 
between the combatants, she was arrested by the 
genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, a young oflBcer whom „, ^^^ 
chance, or the absence of his superior, had invested i'«""j"**''' 
with the command of the artUlery, and whom the 
I channel which divided from France, Corsica, the 
\ island of his birth, seemed to have separated from Iris 
I ;adopted nation's frivolity as completely as his youth 
I had restrained him from republican crime, and his 
I intellect had raised him beyond modern degeneracy. 
I Pour-and-twenty summers had scarcely bronzed his 
l">brow, though he appeared imbued with all the grave 
I aspect of age, when the first ray of that intuitive 
I military greatness burst forth, which had hitherto 
I been concealed under a saturnine countenance and 
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CHAP, subaltern condition, but was destined soon to blaze on 
' the European horizon with a splendour that past 
1793. genersitions had not seen, and future will not see, 
A glance of his searching eyes, as he stood musing by 
those guns at whose side he remained by day and 
couched by night, satisfied his reflecting mind that 
an attack, ineflFectual against the extensive line of the 
walls, would readily secure a fort on an eminence at its 
extremity ; and this in possession of the besiegers, 
his revolving judgment foresaw that the town, which 
it commanded, must either perish or submit. This 
happily conceived design was no sooner disclosed in 
a council of war, than adopted ; no sooner adopted 
than attempted ; nor long attempted ere achieved by 
the hold hand of its author. Advancing a battery 
under cover of some trees, he suddenly opened fire 
against a small fort adjoining, with equal precision 
and effect, and on obtaining possession of this, em- 
ployed it to reduce the greater ; repelled a sally of 
the enemy to seize or spike the destructive gun^; 
captured O'Hara the British commander in person ; 
and at midnight gained his object, after a fierce 
nocturnal conflict which almost imshed a furious 
Dec. i8th. elemental tempest that prevailed. The result justified 
his anticipation. A council of war overruled Sir 
Samuel Hood's advice to attempt recovery of the 
forts ; the English squadron and garrison, under Sir 
Sidney Smith and Lord Mulgrave, with as many of 
I the wretched inhabitants as could escape to the ships, 

I immediately withdrew after having, by the hands of 

Sir Sydney, set fire to the arsenal and French fleet 
in the harbour, as dictated by tlie stern commands of 
I war, and been under tlie more deplorable necessity 

of leaving the hapless town a prey to the gally-slaves 
and brigands, whose ferocity not even the despair and 
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desolation of t!ie night could repress, or to the more chap. 

protracted and pitiless visitation of revolutionai-y . . '— 

vengeance.* On the side of La Vendee, the republic i'S3. 
had been almost as triumphant. The eighty thousand y^^j^^ 
miserable peasants, whom devotion to the altar and ^^'"■ 
throne had driven from their homes, after wander- 
ing for several weeks from the Loire to Bretagne, 
and again from the plains of the one to the shores of 
the other, a prey to hunger, cold, and the diseases 
which follow in their train, realizing by their wretched- 
ness the expected image of the final day,t alternately 
victorious and vanquished io conflicts with republican 
troops scarcely less disorganized and divided by in- 
ternal dissensions than themselves, had been finally 
defeated and dispersed ; their leaders, Larochejacque- 
lein and Lescure, slain in battle, and themselves ^=- 23rd. 
scattered and subdued, after vain attempts to reach tlie 
ocean, from wbicli, or an English fleet on its bosom, 
they could now alone expect either safety or relief. 
Simultaneous success over foreign enemies was calcu- 
lated to excite a juster joy than any over the hapless 
sons of the soil. In Belgium, the republican forces on ihe 
had gone into winter quarters ; but the Rhine had 
been the scene of important operations under tlie 
auspices of Carnot and St. Just, the latter of whom 
alternately flew from the armies to the capital, and 
imparted the same dread energy to both. Hoche 
had been vanquished in an engagement of three suc- 
cessive days with the Prussians, while attempting totosiith. 
raise the siege of Landau ; but instead of rendering his 
defeat as fatal to himself as it had been to a third of 
his forces, the Committee of Public Safely, abandoning 

• Janus; Naval Hliluiy, i. 115-117; London 1S22; ToulaDgeoa, it. 
81-8S.— Mem.de Napoleon (Moutbolon's) i. 14-26. 
f Laccetelle,». 1S7-S, 
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CHAP, the pernicious cruelty of consigning unsuccessful com- 

'— nianders to the guillotine, supported their gallimt 

1793. general in adversity, and by investing him with the 
DecEZnd. command of the Rhine and Moselle, enabled him 
to triumph over the Austrians in turn. The sub- 
sequent union of the allies in the vicinity of Wissem- 
burgh might have proved injurious to the French, 
had it not been rendered innocuous by internal dis- 
sensions, which prompted the Austrians to recross 
tlie Rhine, and leave Landau free, as well as the 
republicans in uninterrupted possession of the Pala- 
tinate for winter quarters. The operations of th« 
ii»iy- army in Italy had been unimportant, but not unpro- 
pitious. The king of Sardinia had been repulsed in 
an attack upon the French camp, while weakened by 
detachments to the siege of Toulon, and been forced to 
return home, distrusting the chances of war. In the 
''" ■ Pyrenees alone, had the republic sustained reverses. 
The French, already defeated in an assault undef 
Dagobert, on the Spanish lines at Truillas, were suc- 
cessively repulsed in similar attempts with more dis- 

Nov.7th ■.' ,, -JIJ J 

and 10th. organized troops and less experienced leaders, and 
ultimately routed at Villalongue by Ricardo; but 
the unenterprising spirit of the Spanish general pre^ 
eluded any important advantage from the victory, and 
the hostile forces quietly encamped for the wintef 
within sight of each other, on the opposite shores of 
the Tech, a frontier river.* 

prepu»- 22. Such was the termination of the camp^en 

tioni for • r & 

Campaign 1793 ; and if less brilliant than that of the preceding 
year, when Belgium was subdued and Holland overt 
run, its victories were established on a more lastii^ 
basis. The republic had regained its boundary 
the Rhine, and the Issue of hostilities had provi 

, • Jomiui, iv. 230-243 i Thiers, vl. Ol-lOi. 
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as advantageous to its cause as theii' origin had been chap. 

disastrous. That of 1794 coinrnenced under brighter '_ 

auspices, and France was about to reap the fruits of i794. 

the gigantic preparations she had made in the year 

now numbered with the past. The levy iu mass 

had produced a mighty force of 1 ,900,000 men ; and 

700,000 of these were now equipped for the active 

duties, the rest for the passive avocations of war. 

Discipline had been communicated to this enormous 

power by the activity of Carnot, whoj by exclusive 

devotion to his military duties, eudearoured to avoid 

participating in the crimes of his colleiigues. Courage, 

the most common, but essential quality of a soldier, 

and of which man is scarcely less susceptible than of 

[fear, had also been imparted to it, by the union of a 

Ijireteran battaliou of the line with two divisions of 

l^ecent levies ; the danger of those panics to which 

Ipnscripts are subject, being thus diminished by the 

sample of troops inured to the perils of a martial 

life. The exertions of the capital supplied the infantry 

with every accoutrement necessary for the field ; the 

zeal of the provinces furnished a formidable body of 

■ Jiorse ; and the institution of a military school on the 

l^uksof the Seine, to which intelligent youths flocked 

from all parts of the country, afibtded an inex- 

laustible number of officers to lx)th.* Activity was Resiora- 

Iso displayed in the restoration of the navy, ^vhich, ^^" "' ""* 

Konce the revolution, had been treated with neglect. 

^ut here republican energy comparatively failed. 

k few days may consolidate a regiment, and disci- 

^ine iu a few weeks will constitute a soldier ; hut 

^e sea is less susceptible to science than the land ; 

inonths must elapse before the splendid fabric of a 

Efljiip of war can be reared, and the tempest of years 

* Jomini, i. 28-30. 
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must have rolled ou his liead before a man is fit to 
contend with the stormy ocean. Before the outbreak 
of the revolution, fifty vessels of the line, and au 
equal array of frigates'* were numbered in the navy of 
France ; hut neglect, in the interval, had impaired 
their strength, and the conflagration at Toulon 
diminished their number, until scarcely more than 
half now remained, and of these only thirty could 
be trusted to the perils of the sea. Yet by dint of 
exertion, or the impulse of fear, a formidable fleet 
was equipped, ^and a nucleus for crews found in 
privateers. The prey presented by the mercantile 
ships of England, which diffused ^'ealth ou every shore, 
and displayed their sails on every sea, encouraged 
those who had previously been formidable to their 
country as brigands on the land, to become equally 
dangerous to her enemies as corsairs on the deep. 
Full four hundred British merchantmen had been 
captured during the past year, while the republic had 
lost scarcely more than three hundred in return; 
and if the majority on the part of one country seem 
inconsistent with the naval superiority of the other, 
it may be reconciled ivith probability, by the reflec- 
tion that the commerce of France is limited by her 
position, and was circumscribed by her foe, while 
the flag of England floated in every sphere, and 
unfurled iu every breeze ; and it is established in 
truth by the indisputable evidence of the respective 
combatauts.f In the record of its losses, a nation 
seldom exaggerates calamity. Avarice may prompt 
an individual to conceal his gains, and reveal Ids 
misfortmies ; but fame impels a state to ex.tol its 
triumphs, and extenuate reverses ; and though vamty 

• Thiers, vi. 290. 
t SaLoidStanhape'iiKeporl, AcDualReg.foi 1793; and ThierB, ii, 29S. 
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may sometimes induce the former unduly to increase chap. 
the extent of his advantages, glory will always ' 

prevent the other from iictitiously augmenting the i^s-i. 
amotmt of its disasters. 

23. While the republic exhibited activity so ener- Prejiara- 

stic, her foreign adversaries had relaxed those exer- aiuIb? 
tions which, in the beginning of last campaign, 
brought such a mighty array into the field, but ter- 
minated in a result so abortive at its end. England Eagiaaj; 
still remained the soul of the coalition ; and Pitt, her put 
despotic chief, pursued his course with rival tymnny 
at Iiome and enterprise abroad. No longer opposed 
►y Burke — who, under an impulse of revolutionary 

■ead, or the baser motive of pecuniary corruption,* 
deserted the principles of freedom, and now 
sed, in the service of the oppressor, that voice 
which was wont to thunder against oppression, — 
and supported by an overwhelming majority in the 
legislature, to ivhose venal minds the patronage 
of the minister presented charms superior to any 
afforded by the stirring eloquence of Fox, the 
sarcastic strains of Sheridan, and glowing argu- 
ments of Grey and others of his great opponents, 
the British statesman's hatred to revolution in another 
country had induced him to trample on the constitu- 
tion of his own. On the pretext of suppressing a sup- 
positious secret correspondence between the French 
republicans and some popular clubs in England, — May 1 6th. 

* He shortly afterwarilEi received n pension of £3000 a year; and, says his 
Diographer, " It rained golden BnufT-boiea on him " for aome time aflei the 
(lublicatian of his celebrated and over'Tateil, aa veil aa exaggerated Reflec- 
tions.— CPreface tu his Works, ie.'J4.) On the preient occasion BurVe con- 
cluded avioUntdeclamatioaby ttirowingdnwn the mile emblem of a dag^r,ia 
conflrmalioD cf alleged levalntioaary designs in England ; but this lingular 
exhibition orihealrical taste merely proioked from Sheridan the jest," Tha 
gi'Dilcman hns shewn ne the knife, but where ia the fork ?" and produced in 
the Iwow t waile of deriiion. initcod of the boiror it wu intended to eicite. 
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whose actions, tliongh open, were construed into faLii- 
_ lous plots and forged conspiracies,* — the Haheas 
Corpus Act had been suspended by an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons, and, as naturally 
anticipated, without a division in the Lords ; while a 
strenuous effort was made to consign to the scaffold 
several innocent men whose only crime consisted in 
demanding that parliamentary reform which the foes 
of the measure then described as a dangerous inno- 
vation, and its friends have since discovered to be a 
harmless delusion. But tiiougli, with the brilliant ex- 
ception of Fox, and his intellectually great, yet nume- 
rically feeble band, the senate was subservient and base, 
the people were bold and pure, and the inclination of 
the one was opposed by the determination of the other. 
The suspension of the nominal buckler of British h- 
berty was counteracted by the more substantial bul- 
wark of an English jury, who, justly considering 
freedom as their noblest inheritance, averted the 
shafts of tyranny, interposed between the persecutor 
and the subjects of persecution ; repelled the panling 
pursuer, and shielded the intended prey. Foiled in 
his attempts against enlightened freedom at home, 
Pitt was next doomed to experience a check to his 
designs against unbridled liberty abroad. In spite of 
the indignant opposition of Fox, the stately oratory 
of Grey, and scorching wit of Sheridan, whose 
eloquence was never nobler, nor raised in a nobler 
cause than when employed in denouncing the impo- 
sition of burdens on their own country for inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another, be had 
triumphed in all his despotic demands. New taxes 
were imposed on the burdened inhabitants for the light 
they enjoyed, and the air they inhaled. Fresh loans 

• Sharidan, Parliamentary Debates, qiiotedio Gifford's Life of Pitt, it 379. 
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•ere raised to equip a powerful Heet, and Ttmiiititin a 
foniiidable army unrecognised by the constitution, 
and uncongenial to the character of England, Ad- 
ditional subsidies, to the extent of several millions 
sterling,* were lavished on foreign mercenaries ; and 
as in return for all these sacrifices, the British minis- 
ter had gained merely Pondicherry in the East Indies, 
and Martinique with other French islands in tlie 
West, he could only sustain his exertions by loans 
raised by a contemporary race to annihilate the povi'er 
of a future. But though continental despots were 
eager as ever to barter the blood of their serfs for the ' 
bullion of England, they no longer embarked in the 
cause witli the same devotion. They Imd discovered 
that resistance to the revolution tended only to in- 
crease its violence at home and its victories abroad ; 
and the reverses of the late campaign hud both im- 
paired their resources and abated their zeal. The 
interest of Austria in the combat was gone : she / 
indeed had the loss of a daughter to r..'venge on the 
banks of the Seine, but she had land to ac(]uire on 
the shores of the Vistula. To Prussia, except as an i 
object of sanguinary traffic, the war presented still 
fewer attractions. The approaching extinction of 
Poland in the north, contributed to withdraw her from 
a crusade against revolution in the south ; and her 
vultures were more eager to wrench part of Itn spoils 
from the Russian eagle, which, in their absence, had 
pounced on that ill-fated kingdom, than to crush a 
tri-coloured flag whose destruction excited no hope 
of territorial acquisition, nor its existence any fear of 
domestic infection. Russia herself still affectiMl hoR- i 
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Two mitlioni vere granled lo Ibe King* or Pruuia and 8ardiuu aloni ( 
" pajing them," >■ the uppo*ition>«id. " far Hghlinft their ovii Iwllh*.'' 
UfarfHU. iU 313, 345. 
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tility, and encouraged other powers to attuck tlie re- 
_ public; but evidently witli the sole design of con- 
cealing her own ambition, and preventing their par- 
ticipation in the ancient realm whose name had been 
suddenly erased from the dynasties of Europe. The 
I- adjoining courts of Denmark and Sweden persisted 
'in a neutrality beneticlal to their commerce; and 
while their vessels, in common with those of America 
(which wisely disclaims extrinsic interference), exer- 
cised a lucrative trade with French ports, they re- 
fused to acquiesce in that blockade of the republic, 
which the British minister liad the boldness to con- 
template, and possessed fleets to achieve, if other 
nations had tolerated the extension to a country of 
that inactive warfare which is usually confined to the 
reduction of a city. Switzerland maintained the 
same course of amicable disposition towards a power 
whose institutions harmonized nominally with her 
own, and from whose commerce on shore she derived 
the same advantage as America, Denmark, or Swe- 
den by sea. The Italian states maintained a re- 
luctant, or impotent, hostility. The Piedniontese 
were still in arms ; and Rome, as welt as Naples, 
were sincere in their enmity ; but the power of the 
one was great only in malediction, and that of the 
other seemed dependent on the presence of an English 
' fleet, Spain continued hostile, but enfeebled alike 
in resources and resentment : and though Holland 
now added fifty ships of the line to the hundred ves- 
sels of England,* and the allied powers still retained 
400,000 men in the field, f the British minister fore- 
saw that the future burden and glory, or dishonour, 
of the war must devolve on that country which he 
eeemed destined to ruin, as his sire had been to save. 

• Tables sadStale Papers in Annual Regriter, 1794. t JottiilU,».W, 
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i; 24. The eampaigu commeoced on the side of the chap. 
-Pyrenees, and was soon signalized Ity a victory, the " 

■first of the year, and the first hitherto obtained over n^'i. 
'the once glorious arms of Spain. Dugomraierj an Campnign 
able general, who had acquired recent celebrity as the pyrKnecg, 
nominal conqueror of Toulon, though the triumph 
tWHs secured by the ability of another, had been ap- 
inted to succeed Dagobert, a commander, brave but ■ 
;nfortunate, yet entitled to honour, though in the 76th 
ir of his life he displayed enterprise inconsistent 
ith theexperience of age. While a youngerand more 
-successful officer superseded this veteran, who soon 
afterwards closed his long career scarcely fuller of years 
than of glory, in the estimation of those who can admire 
.a brave man in adversity, a less experienced leader, 
le Count De La Union, had, on the other side, been 
i«ubstituted for Ricardo, who, in the interval of hos- 
tilites, had been arrested by the messenger of death. 
Crossing the Tech, on whose opposite shores the hos- 
-tile armies had passed the winter, Dugonimier sur- 
nrised the Spanish camp, impregnable in van hut 
•unsupported in rear ; and, after a sharp combat, com- 
pelled the enemy to retreat, leaving him in possession 
of its strong position, a considerable park of artillery, 
■^md 1500 prisoners. On the sideof the Alps victory On the 

iled on the French flag, as on that of the Pyrenees. 

rSumerbion, an old and invalid republican general, 

inmanded in name, but the operations were con- 

lucted by a younger chief, whose lofty banner was 

:erwards to float in regions where modern con- 

lueror never penetrated, and the Roman eagle never 

Surveying with that rapid but penetrating Victnri™ 
■lance which intuitively discerned the key of Toulon, ^ane!"' 
napai-te, whose services in that capture had ele- 
,ted him from a colonel to a general of brigade, at 
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CHAP, once observetl that tlie Piedmontese position at 
^"" Saorgio. though unassailable in front, might be de- 
ir94. stroyed by an attack on its rear. In this direction, 

I however, though unstrengtheued by art, it was con- 

I sidered to be fortitied by the sanctity of nations ; as 

L the vulnerable point could be reached only by violation 

I of the neutral Genoese states. But such considera- 

I tions rarely arrest the career of a conr|ueror, Ex- 

I ecuting, with uaequalled celerity and unscrupulous 

I decision, a masterly movement tbrouifh a valley pa- 

I rallel to tiiat at whose extremity the hostile camp 

I was situated, he imhesitatingly infringed the neutral- 

I ity of Genoa, rapidly traversed its territory, and sud- 

■ denly assailing the enemy in tiank and rear, forced 

■ them to abandon their lines and retreat in disorder, 
H with a loss of 3000 prisoners, a numerous park of 
W artillery, and a still greater magazine of all the im- 
H plements of war. CoUoredo, with a division of 1.0,000 
H men, was next surprised and defeated by the impetuous 
H Corsiccin, who, considering these as but the har- 
I bingers of future triumphs, had already, from the 
H heights on which he stood, designed and sketched to 
I the younger Robespierre,* a gorgeous plan for the in- 

■ vasion of Italy ; but the approaching fall of the elder 
w brother postponed for a time that immortal cam- 

■ Hosti^iities 25 jj, ^[|g north, and by the side of the Rhine, the 
V North. principal field on which life of immortal origin was 
I sacrificed to the petty dissensions of men, victory 

fluctuated between the combatants before finally 
joining the ranks of those who, however misguided. 
Mack, and fought for their rights. Mack, an Austrian officer, 
whose specious abilities were conspicuous in courtE, 
though he was equally destitute of a general's capa>' 

• Thiera, »ii, 98. 
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city and a soldier's courage, had, apparently to con- chap. 

ceai cowardice when boldness might be safely dis- 

played, devised a march upon Paris when the attempt i?"'!- 
Was no longer practicable. According to this pro- ^"pro- 
position, the allied German and English forces of invaBion, 
150,000 in the Netherlands, and an equal number 
ofAustrians, Prussians, and emigrant battalions in 
ijuxemburg, Mentz, and the vicinity of the Rhine, 
Were to seize Landrecy, or some strong point in the 
north, and, concentrating their forces, march upon the 
'fcapital, while two strong divisions in Flanders and 
the opposite line of the Sambre, should protect 
their flank, and a British fleet annoy the enemy by 
another invasion on tbe coast of La Vendee in the 
west. But such a scheme, feasible in the early part 
of last campaign, ivhilst the Vendeans were victorious, 
and the republicans either vanquiahed in foreign con- 
*flict or distracted by civil strlie, was no longer pos- 
sible since the former had been suppressed or confined 
to a few troops of roving brigands, and the latter 
were triumphant in battle, as well as established in 
power and protected by an army numerically supe- 
rior. The design on the city was accordingly aban- 
doned ; the aim of the campaign limited to that 
human extermination which seems the chief object 
of war ; and, bent on mutual destruction, each party 
prepared to gratify its appetite for blood. 

26. A few changes had taken place among the ^*"j^j™' 
■commanders who were to conduct the respective com- 
-tatants to carnage. On the side of the French, Pi- pichegm, 
chegru, a general of experience and intrepidity, pos- 
sessed of military intelligence, but destitute of repub- 
lican devotion, had been appointed to command the 
great army of the north, Michaud, an officer without Michaiid. 
celebrity or capacity, supplied his place in that of the 
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CHAP, Rhine ; and on the Moselle, Jounhin, a brave but cau- 

!_ tious commiinder, superseded the ardent yet sagacious 

IS'W. Hoehe, who now expiated in prison his recent defeat, 

Jouidui. while Pichegru reaped the laurels of his subsequent 

I triumph. On that of the allies, the Prince of Saxe 

I Coburg still commanded in chief; Clairfayt and the 

I Duke of York, in divisions. Brunswick had retired in 

I consequence of dissensions at the end of last campaign; 

I but the loss of his ability was compensated by the zeal 

I of the German Emperor, who repaired in person to 

I tbe camp in the Netherlands, either to prevent future 

I discord, or to afford paternal encouragement to his 

I subjects in slaughter. 

luMtuitiei. 27. The operations commenced on the side of the 

I French, who were defeated by the Austrians on the 

I Helpe, but in a few days triumphed in Flanders in 

I tbeir turn. Landrecy fell into the hands of the allies 

I in consequence of the one; Menin was the repub- 

I lican acquisition from the other. Chappins, with a 

[. division of the revolutionary forces, sustained a disas- 
trous repulse by the Duke of York at Cambray ; but 

\ the English commander soon experienced the vieis- 

I situdes of war in revulsion, in a surprise and defeat, 

I from which he escaped only by the swiftness of his 

I horse ; and gloried in publishing his flight,* as men 

I will often affect to glory in acts which they cannot 

I conceal. But with like unimportant marches and 

I counter-marches, partial engagements and petty ad- 

I vantages — all conducive solely to homicide and deso- 

I lation — it were now equally vain and revolting to 

I swell the page of history. The genius of Caroot, or 

I the talent of his generals, at length terminated the 

I abortive effusion of blood ; and a design of the allies 

I to surround and destroy the French army at Lille, 

L • S« Ills Letter, in Slate Papers of Ann. -R-.-K. 1794. 
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^sastrously recoiled on themselves. The new chap. 

system, and immense levies of the republic, rendered 

victory secure and defeat unavailing. Fast as its i^^*- 
floldiers fell, fresli troops were marched to the frontier S^'K" °^ 
to supply their places in battle; so that the enemy, ihe Aimy. 
«ven if victorious, must ultimately have been ex- 
l^usted by slaughter. Profuse in the sacrifice of 
;r sons, the government of France resolved to spai'e 
Wo longer the lives of her foes. A decree of the 
Conventiun, rapidly following that which imposed 
conquest or death on its generals, denied quarter to 
j^ery Englishman captured in the field, and to all 
the allies who resisted beyond twenty-four hours, 
«fler being summoned to surrender, in garrison : but 
the magnaaiuiity of the Duke of York, who, in a pro- 
olamation,* eloquently reprobated and refused to re- 
taliate such wanton ferocity, frustrated the one ; and 
the French officei's tliemselves, by postponing their 
■ffummons till the ijesieged ivere on the eve of falling,')' 
evaded the other. This high-minded conduct obvi- 
ated, and success eventually superseded, an aggra- 
■Tation, so needless, of the calamities of war. After 
ivarious vicissitudes on either side, easily surmounted 
•ton tlie part of the French, whose supplies were daily 
•jeinforceil, but irreparable on that of their opponents, 
irho drew theirs with difficulty from a distance, the 
fepublican troops, early in the summer, were masters 
'of maritime Flanders and the whole of the Austrian 
■Netherlands, for which they were indebted to inca- 
3|>acity and dissensions in the coalized forces, not less 
-tiian to the intrepidity of their own. A few weeks By'p'"'" 
•mbseq uently, the strongholds of Laudrecy, Valen- d'ecy. 

^,v ..ri i-.i. 1 At.i£. 27tli, 

iCiennes, Conde, and (r^uesnay, whicli had cost thetosut. 

• Slate Puyen, Ann. Kt;|;. 1734, p. IBH, 
t Thien, Ti. 387. 
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aliies so much, fell into the hands of the French 
without a struggle. Tn proportion as the efforts and 
resources of the invaders failed, the vigour and disci- 
pline of the invaded increased; and if the common- 
wealth presented a degrading aspect at home, she 
preserved a dignified attitude abroad. Now for the 
first time in her annals was to be seen the splendid 
spectacle of a hundred thousand men marching to 
battle ^vitb all the regularity of parade.* With 
seventy-five thousand of such troops Jourdan, who 
on the previous day had captui-ed Cliarleroy, en- 
countered tlie Prince of Saxe Coburg at Fleurus ; 
and though Austrian valour disputed the ground foot 
L. by foot with republican courage, and the loss — nearly 
ten thousand in all — on each side was equal, "f all the 
benefit of the carnage remained with the French ; 
and Pichegru, with other republican generals, having 
been equally successful, the enemy soon afterwards 
retired beyond the Rhine, leaving the republic in 
possession of its long-disputed boundary. 

28- But while victory smiled on the arms of the 
. republic by land, she conspicuously supported its 
. great opponent on the ocean. The British laurels, 
sullied by the incapacity of a royal commander on 
shore, received a deathless wreath from the intre- 
pidity of a noble admiral on the deep. On the 30th 
of May the French fleet, amounting to thirty sail of 
the line, commanded nominally by the Admiral 
Villaret Joyeuse, but under the orders of Jean-Bon- 
St. Andre, now a republican pro-consul, had left Brest 
for the purpose of convoymg a large body of mer- 
chantmen, anxiously expected from the West Indies, 
laden with provisions, so desirable during the present 
dearth in France, and expected to convey intelligence 

■ Jomini, Ti. 139. f Ibid., p. 150; BndTuukiigeDii,iT. 337. 
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not less eagerly aiiticipateri in consequence of the chap. 

terrible atrocities to which the revolution had there L_ 

given birth. Beneath the burning sun of the west, i^fl-J. 
the new-born passion for lilierty had, it will be re- 
membered, buret out with a fury unknown in the 
colder clime of the east ; and horrible as were the 
crimes perpetrated in its name in the old world, they 
had been surpassed by the vengeance of its licentious 
votaries in the new. In St. Domingo, the principal 
colonial possession of France, the cause of the revo- 
lution had been embraced with alacrity by the white 
population, in expectation that it would liberate them 
from foreign dominion ; and by the mulattoes, in the 
hope of thus obtaining absolution from the social 
bondage imposed on all in whom the blood of the 
negro flowed. Between the parties thus combating 
for political and civil rights, dissensions had even- 
tually assumed the aspect of hostihty ; and, profiting 
by their division, the slaves, who groaned equally 
under the oppression of botli, had risen and re- 
venged their sufferings with fearful retribution. 
Without distinction of age, sex, or condition, their 
£)rmer masters had been massacred, or consigned 
with their plantations to the flames, and the greater 
part of the once blooming island converted into a 
ecene of devastation, when the Convention attempted 
to restore order by the indiscriminate manumission of 
the slaves. The issue of this measure, and the beneht 
anticipated, were hitherto unknown ; and, to protect 
the fleet pregnant with such hopes and fears, the re- 
generated navy of France now encountered the 
veteran rehance of Kngland. During several days 
the hostile ships, uumbering twenty-six on either 
side,* had been cruising oif the French coast ; one 

* Jamei, Nav. Biot. i, !04) Thuit, vi, 322. 
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I.CHAP. to intercept, the other to convoy the expected squa- 
_ dron. Partial engagements, interrupted by mists and 
stormy seas, had ensued between them, attended 
ivith little advantage on eitlier side ; but at last, on 
the morning of the latof June, the sun burst out 
with unclouded splendour, and disclosed to the ex- 
pectant cj'ews two of tlie noblest armaments that ever 
rode the main. Bearing down on the French fleet. 
Lord Howe, tiie commander of the British — who on 
the previous day had gained the advantage of that 
weather-gage which generally becomes the prize of 
the ablest tacticians at sea — broke the enemy's line ; 
detached one-half of their ships, and after an hour's 
engagement forced the other to retire ; leaving ten or 
twelve sail of the line in possession of the English, 
but so dismantled that six only were conveyed in 
triumph to their ports, the others having either sunk 
shortly after the action,* or escaped from the victors, 
who, in consequence of the French fire against their 
rigging, and of their own remissness, -j- were almost 
as disabled as the vanquished. Three days after the 
battle, the Indian fleet, for whose sake it had been 

* popular ttaditioQ naimtes, and a eontempDiary bistorian hai eredu- 
luusly Tcconled, a fictitious incident in tbig combat, which a siirriiiag MtOT 
ID tbs icene hai denied, and the stem voice of tutth nititt cejeet. " The 
hecoiini of the ciew of the Vcngeur,'' saja Alison, in his History of Europe, 
(ToLii. p. 371,) "ia worlhjofeteinal rememLrauee. Though sinking Or 
pidly in the water, and aPler the lower deck guns were immerBail, Ihey ton- 
tiuued vehemently to digcharge Ihe uppec tier, and at len^^th, when ihi wtnl 
In Ihe bollom, Ike crew ctmlintad Is cheer, and the cries i'int la RepiAliqi't! 
Five la Liberie! Five la Franocf H«e heaid as shs was swolluwed up in 
tlie waves." Kati Howe's despatch after Ihe engagement, and the beat au- 
thorities OQ naval ev acts, while they bear honourahltf testiioDuy to the galUnt 
resistance of the French, coulrudict this self-re fuialory assertiun ; and an 
officer, present in tbe action, has recently corroborated their report that the 
vessel sank shottly after the surrender of tbe crew, many of whom, how- 
ever, the British were uualile tu save.— (Sk Loiter of — Griffilhs, Rear- 
Admiral, lo the Editor of " TAc Sun" newspaper, Oct. J2(h, 1838.) 
t LmdmiGaiette, June lUh, i;94. 
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fouglit, reached the scene of action ; and its com- chap. 
mander, justly surmising from the wrecks with " 

which the sea was covered that a great naval battle 17m. 
had been fought, and that the conquerors could not 
in their crippled condition arrest his progress,* 
steered directly for the French harbours, which he 
gained in safety. With this, however, ceased the 
good fortune of the republic on the ocean. Pondi- 
cherry, and all her possessions in the Eastern Indies ; 
Gaudaloupe, St. Lucie, Martinique, with the rest of 
her islands in the West, submitted to the arms of 
Britain, now as omnipotent on sea as France was 
l)y land. 

99*%feanwhile Paris was a scene of desolation, Evitnts in 
terror, and despair. Despite the utmost efforts of 
the municipality, the supply of provisions had so 
failed that each family obtained only half a pound of 
animal food every fifth day for the support of life ; 
and nohvithstanding all the exertions of the govern- 
ment to raise the value of the national currency, the 
assignats were again depreciated by a new issue of 
a milliard of francs (£40,000,000), to defray theJ""''2''J. 
enormous expenses of the war.t Great as this addi- 
tion was to an existing debt already equivalent to 
three hundred and twenty millions of British money, 
it proved inadequate to the expense of equipping 
thirty ships of tlie line for sea, and of maintaining 
twelve hundred thousand men on land. A forced 
contribution, amounting to four millions sterling, 
1 imposed on the richer citizens to supply the 
deficiency.^ 

30. But tbouffh the necessities of a state mav pal- lucreaw of 

,. , ,. .° p . , . . .- . '^ Tarroc and 

Iiate the spoliation ot its subjects, no Justincation can Kwoiu- 
be offered for private rapine by its servants. The vioi"/ce. 

• Thiers, vi. 327. t Ibid., Ti. 336. J Ibid. 
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CHAP, levy exacted by the government was tender in 

' operation, and possibly trifling in amount, in coni- 

1794. parison to that extorted by a police, composed chiefly 
of the Convention's disbanded revolutionary guard, 
and infinitely more noxious in their new capacity of 
civil despotism than in their late condition of military 
dominion. With the authority of licensed robbers, 
these agents combined the more despicable avocation 
of public spies ; and, endowed with unlimited power 
to arrest all who bad excited either their indignation 
or their avarice, they permeated every quarter of 
the city, filling the prisons with victims, and the in- 
habitants with dismay. Those dismal regions of 
despair had now acquired a new aspect of ^nor. 
The characteristic national gaiety, formerly displayed 
in their gloomy recesses, was seen no longer. The 
recreations by which the prisoners had attempted to 
alleviate their misery having been forbidden, silence 
and sadness now reigned alone. The wretched in- 
mates, confined in crowded cells and nurtured with 
loathsome food, were studiously deprived of every 
solace until death relieved them from their earthly 
sufferings. The terrors of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal were increased in proportion. Its victims 
were now consigned in scores to the guillotine; and 
fast as the prisons were thus cleared, they were re- 
plenished by new proscriptions. Seven or eight 
thousand wretched beings continually awaited its 
sentence ; victims of every degree, and every grade 
of guilt and innocence, experienced its fury, and 
were indiscriminately delivered to the axe. Men 
of science, belonging to no party, but claimed by the 
world as its own, and over whose heads the stonnsof 
foreign war and internal strife, in civilized commu- 
nities, alike roll innocuous, were enrolled in the 
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number of the victims. The great and unfortunate chap. 
Jjavoisier,* in the midst of a brilliant career of dis- ' 

covery in an interesting branch of natural philosophy, 1794. 
was, on some frivolous pretext of depreciating the 
.public funds, consigned with a troop of fellow-sufferers 
ito the guillotine. 

31. But this homicidal era was drawing to a close. AHtmpt to 
£ren in the most debased times of national degra- nlte^Ro- 
dation, men will be found to vindicate the claims of ^^^'[j^^jj 
.humanity and revenge the wrongs of their species. ^'Hsf*^* 
In proportion as despots overawe a prostrate people, 
4hey become exposed to individual danger; and 
'Ahough terror may shield them from public wrath, 
vigilance rai-ely secures them from private resent- 
-Bient. Impelled by such sentiments, which poste- 
rity must consecrate and histoiy cannot condemn, a 
Btranger, named L'Admiral, had resolved to imitate 
the example of Charlotte Corday, and sacrifice his 
life by an attempt on that of the chief oppressor of 
^is country. Hesitating for some time between 
Jiobespierre and Collot D'Herbois, as the object 
more worthy of his vengeance, he at last selected the 
former as the chief of the government, though the 
other sm-passed him in ferocity : but fate, or the 
Jtimely absence of Robespierre, interposed between 
the assassin and his prey ; and after lingering a 
whole day near the saloon of the Conmiittee without 
.encountering the object of his search, he assailed 
Collot D'Herbois at midnight while ascending the 
stair of his residence. Chance again saved the in- 
tended victim : the powder in the weapon failed to 
ignite : a second pistol was drawn with the same 

■ The authur of some uf the greateit diMoveiieB in moilem ChemiBtiy. 
interceded for a few ilaya' delaj, to complete an interesting el 
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CHAP, result; a third discharged its contents harmlessly 
_ on the wail, and a fourth wounded an obscure citizen 

1794. who attempted to seize the assmlant, A similar de- 
sign against the life of Robespierre, next day, was 
equally abortive ; and the presumed assassin, a 
young female who had repaired to his dwelling with 
a parcel of apparel in which two knives were enve- 
loped, was, along with L'Admiral and a priest who 
had been heard to express regret for their failure, 
hurried to the guillotine ; the one undoubtedly guilty, 
though of the designs of the other no proof was ad- 
duced beyond her declared curiosity " to see how a 
tyrant was made." * These unsuccessful eflForts of 
despair only led (as they generally lead) to the 
result of increasing the power of those whose exist- 
ence they were designed to abridge ; and presented 
an opportunity, eagerly seized by the Jacobins and 
creatures of Robespierre, to extol his importance and 
asperse the British premier, to whom the frustrated 
attack, as well as another iiital to the republican envoy 
at Rome, and even the murder of Marat, was attri- 
buted : and afforded his flatterers a pretext for the 
proposition of a guard for his and the Committee's 
protection. But the dangei-ous suggestion was re- 
jected by the object of their adulation, who knew 
that such a measure could not secure hie safety, and 
that in a popular government, whether real or 
affected, external symbols of power tend only to 
diminish internal strength. 

32. Intestine dissensions accelerated an event 

isiotha (yjiipjj open violence thus for a moment arrested. 

it- The Committee of Public Safety had long been 
divided into two parties, one of which, superintended 
by Carnot, controlled the power of the state; while 

• Lacretelle, Hint, Pieti8. H. 163. 
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r llie other, under tlie <iiig|iices of Robespierre, enforced chap. 

I Abe evolution of its principles. The affairs of war, 

I And the triumphs of the repuhlic, exclusively devolved, '^^■'• 

|:snd were deser,vedly due, to the former; the insti- 

I ^tion of those violent measures and judicial mas- 

l ifacres which had raised universal terror, was as 

I justly attributed to the latter. The associates of the 

I .one, only two or three in number, including Robert 

I Liindsey and Cambon, were almost as secluded as 

I lumself from the crimes of the Coiuniittee ; but Cou- 

I tiion and St. Just, the confederates of tlie other, 

I .were, if possible, more sanguinary than their leader. 

I The first of these, the venerable miscreant Couthon, 

I was now the obsequious instrument of Robespierre ; 

I and, to support his designs, disgustingly paraded a 

Ljpqralytic infirmity in the hall of the Jacobins, for the 

r purpose of exciting compassion, and thus enlisting 

the sympathy of an audience whose feelings might 

otherwise have revolted from the hideous spectacle of 

maxims of blood blandly inculcated in the paternal 

I Accents of age. The second was not less distinguislied 

ibr his devotion to Robespierre than for the violence of 

his principles and the energy with which he enforced 

them. But Billaud Varremies, an envious ascetic, and 

' Collot D'Herbois, a declaiming debauchee, though 

rivals of the others in ferocity, were already alienated 

' from his cause, and disposed to join his enemies by 

envy of his power, or dread of his resentment, rather 

than from indisposition to his crimes; while Barr^re, 

the able hut unprincipled recorder of the Committee, 

and subservient ag^nt of all, though at present, from 

(the timidity of his disposition,* equally ready to 

I [devote his peculiar talent in the composition of state 

.xeports to enunciate revolutionary principles in the 

• Mignet,ii. 71. 
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, CHAP, cabinet, announce victories in tlie field, or consign 
victims to the BcaEToId, ivas prompted by the same 
1794. motive, and the moderation of his temper,* to desert 
it with the first ebb of success. The recent exaltation 
of Robespierre, whose power was now acknowledged 
on every side, and liis name pronounced by every lip, 
had excited their envy ; his undisguised contempt had 
raised their indignation, and his unscmpulous malig- 
nity aroused their fear. The fate of Dauton and 
others, once friends of his bosom or minions of his 
will, presented an ominous presage of their own ; and 
the rest of the Committee began to consider the exist- 
ence of the designing dictator as incompatible with 
their own security. Tlie rival Committee of General 
Safety and the Convention also participated in the 
danger, and in the determination to avert it ; tjie 
former in resentment of the abridgment of its power 
and compulsory submission to that of Public Safety, 
effected chiefly through the instrumentality of Robes- 
pierre ; the latter, from motives of self-preserva- 
tion, and in revenge of its moat gifted members, who 
had been pursued to the grave by his virulence. 
Migns of Irritated by some sarcasms to which he bad been 
exposed during a receut ceremony in honour of the 
Supreme Being — when, while studiously walking at 
a distance in front of his colleagues, he was reminded 
of the Tarpeian rock's proximity to the capitol, as 
an emblem of the uncertainty of his power,"!" ^"ti ^y 
the obloquy he received from implication in a new 
superstition, of which an aged female fanatic, named 
Catherine Theot, who called herself the Mother of 
God, and hailed Robespierre as her adopted son and 
chief prophet,J; was the principal actor — he resolved 
to expunge the insult with the blood of the insulters; 

■ Mignet, ii. 71, f Thiem, vi. 379. : Lacwlelle, xi. fiO. 
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and with this view, to increase the power of the Revo- 
'liitioniiiy Tribunal, and immolate his foes on its_ 
shrine, he extorted from the legislature a decree which 
rendered the lives of the highest member of the 
senate and humblest subject of the stiite alike inse- 
cure. By this frightful ordinance, which, through i' 
Couthon's instrumentality, he introduced without the ti 
cognizance of his colleagues,* and substantiated in p 
spite of opposition in the chamber, the terrors of this 
formidable court were fearfully augmented. Twelve 
judges and fifty jurymen, nominees of his own, were 
appointed to fulfil and relieve each other in the work 
bf destruction, which was henceforth to proceed 
without interruption, as a section, or fourth part, sat 
"teach day ; without delay, as moral evidence was sub- 
stituted for material proof; and without mitigation, 
as death was now the only penalty. " Nothing now 
Remains for us but to blow out our brains,"'|" said 
^uamps, a member of the legislature; and the result 
■^allzed his prediction. Armed with this Draconian 
law, the execution of which was entrusted to crea- 
tures of his will, Robespierre resolved to withdraw 
Tor a short time from the scene, in the hope of exter- 
ninating his enemies by its action, of destroying the 
|>opularity of his colleagues by its odium, and of 
"eturning to power on the ruin of both, when, by the 
^bstitution of comparative leniency for this unbridled 
ferocity, his assumption of supremacy would be rather 
Tiailed by the nation than opposed He executed his 
,Tesolution, unwarned by the recent fate of Danton, 
%nd without suspecting that the temporary retire- ft 
ment, which in the instance of his rival resulted from pi 
luxurious inertion, and in his own, from unprincipled 
ambition, would prove equally fatal to himself. But 

* Thiers, vi. 3S1. t Mignet, ii. 76. 
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he failed in his design. Imprudence is sometimes 
— Corrected by experience, and present folly prevented 
by the recollection of former faults ; hut in the career 
of mankind aod the history of nations, the delusive 
prospects of the future more frequently obliterate the 
unerring admonitions of the past; and it is fortunate 
for the world that crime ia thus held in curb. 

33- His retreat was signalized by a series of mas- 
sacres, in comparison to which all prior judicial 
immolations were trifling in extent, and merciful 
in degree. Though some members of the Committee 
secretly opposed, and others reluctantly assented to 
his recent decree, all must be cousidered participators 
in his guilt, either from passive submission to its 
enactment, or, as in the instance of Couthon, from 
active co-operation in its execution. By the instru- 
mentality of this aged wretch, who remained at his 
post as the ready tool of Robespierre, and the .exer- 
tions of Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, who 
was equally eager to second all in the commission of 
cruelty, preparations for murder were made on a scale 
so gigantic, that, were it not substantiated in horrid 
reality, reason would revolt, as much as humanity 
recoils at the recital. The hall where the dread 
tribunal sat was stripped of the benches which had 
formerly been erected for the convenience of the 
accused or the accommodation of their counsel, and 
converted into an amphitheatre where a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred prisoners might be ranged 
and tried simultaneously ; and the intention of Tin- 
ville at once to consign this number to the guillotine 
was averted only by the interposition of the Commit- 
tee, one of whom, CoUot D'Herbois, objected that the 
instrument of death would be thus " demoralized."* 
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The victims were accordingly brought up in divi- chap. 
sions of fifty; and on the evening of each day, or 
the morrow of the next, hurried to eternity. The i794_ 
proceedings of the court were distinguished by the 
same fearful rapidity as its punishment. In most 
cases only the name or designation of the accused was 
demanded by tlie president, Itefore consignment to the 
waggons which conveyed them to death. In many 
instances innocence was punished for the delmquencies 
of guilt; and, though apprized of the fatal injustice, 
the judges refused revocation ofthe sentence. Fathers 
died for the acts of their sons, sons for the deeds of 
their fathers. One man expiated with his life the 
inadvertence of replying to tlie name of another ; and 
a by-Btander was enrolled in the devoted hand for 
correcting the deadly error,* On the mere denun- 
ciation of wretches who were employed as spies in 
the jails, and engaged in a disgusting traffic of blood, 
fifty or sixty hapless prisoners, from whom plunder 
could no more be extorted, were each day cited to 
appear before the tribunal, and ere another revo- 
lution of the sun they atoned with their heads for 
tiieir poverty. Each afternoon these miscreants per- 
meated the prisons with pencil in hand, and selected 
tiieir victims for the approaching day. The term 
" Evening Journal " was applied to the list of those 
thus devoted ; and the dismal document was eagerly 
sought by the prisoners, who were often for the first 
time so apprized of their impending doom. Their 
friends, yet at liberty, purchased with equal alacrity; 
imd so completely had these daily atrocities oblite- 
rated the feelings of the populace, that urchins openly 
vended copies in the streets, exclaiming, " Here are 
the persons who have drawn prizes la the lottery of 

• LacieUlU, xii. 32. 
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the holy guillotine."* Nor was such levity confined 
to those who might soon receive the fatal smnmons 
in their turn. Individuals ordained to obey the deadly 
command displayed the same characteristic buoyancy. 
Malasherbes, the venerable head of an illustrious 
house, condemned nominally for sheltering an emi- 
grant, but in reality for his defence of Louis 
XVI,, having stumbled while going to the guillotine, 
with nearly a score of his race, coolly remarked, 
"This is a bad omen, a Roman would have turned 
back ;"f and many subsequent sufferers imitated, or 
surpassed, his gaiety in death. Marshal Luckner 
and General Biron died with like intrepidity ; and, 
subdued by admiration or emulation, the generally 
impressive scene of life merging in mortality was 
divested of all its terrors. The people with equal 
indifference beheld the sister of a king, the princess 
Elizabeth, expiate her emigrant correspondence, and 
natural affection, on the same scaffold with the menial 
of an artisan convicted of anti-revolutionary opinions ; J: 
and preserved their apathy in the midst of a torrent 
of destruction which, in less than forty days, num- 
bered nearly fourteen hundred with the dead, and 
surpassed in atrocity the massacres of Marias and 
proscriptions of Sylla. 

34-. The provinces were still more than Paris 
deluged with blood. The acts of the Convention's 
representatives in the country far outvied in cruelty 
the atrocities committed in the capital in the legisla- 
ture's name. In the north, Joseph Lebon, an ex- 
priest, entered on a career of homicide with the 
malignity of a monk and the fury of a madman. 

• Thieri, vi. 392. t LaeretelU, xi. 407, 

X Hundreds of tailarg, ghoemakers, bsiben, butchers, bakerB, coimuon 
mechanics, &c. were executed for reputed anti-revolutioaary lenllmeati. — 
Thiprs, »i. 396, 397. 
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Atteniled by a body of perambulating judges and an chap. 
itinerant guillotine, he extended his ravages over an ' 

exterisive district, and committed the most frightful 1794. 
murders in the midst of orgies still more revolting. 
At Arras the executioner was publicly entertained 
at his table, and (says a contemporary historian) 
treated with great distinction.* On days of festivity 
an orchestra was stationed by the side of the guillo- 
tine ; and amidst the strains of music, mingled with 
the groans of the dying, he counselled the surround- 
ing females to throw themselves into the arms of 
their lovers and obey the impulse of nature.f In 
Cambray, he personally assisted at the executions, 
raised a song of Ca Ira while his victims Avere 
expiring, and eventually displayed such ferocious 
insanity, that it became incumbent on the Convention 
to denounce, and on the Committee to remove and 

, .admonish him to " evince more dignity in his future 
operations ;" but liis career was not arrested until he 
had inspired such terror that his mission was com- 
i to an apparition of the Furies dreaded in the 
days of Paganism. J Lyons, Bourdeaux, Toulon, 
and other cities of the south, presented similar scenes 
of atrocity. In the first, nearly 1700 of the wretched 
inhabitants expired on the guillotine ; and in the last, 

I 200 miserable beings were cut down by grape-shot. 

' " I have seen," says another chronicler, " forty-five 
magistrates of the pai-liament of Paris, and thirty-three 
of that of Toulouse, marching to death with the same 
serenity as they formerly displayed in their magis- 
terial processions. Women were thrown in crowds 
into prison, from which the youngest, the fairest, and 
most interesting, departed in dozens to the scaffold. 

■• Thiers, vi. 404. ■( nhattttuhriand, Eliiil. Hbl., i. 243. 

t Pnidhomms, quolsd Ktud. Hist., i. 243. 
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\ OHAF. Young soldiers, and old generals, also marched in 
_ silence; they knew only how to die."* But these 
1794. horrors were insigniticant in extent when compared 
to those perpetrated by a youthful monster, named 
Carrier, in Nantes and La Vendee. Disregarding 
the promise of quarter to those who surrendered, this 
miscreant shot the subdued pea-sants in bands of several 
hundreds at a time. Neither sex nor age was spared; 
and whole villages were depopulated. Eighty women, 
many of them pregnant, others with babes at their 
breasts, were thus massacred at once ; and five hundred 
children of both sexes, the eldest of whom had not 
exceeded fourteen years, were conducted to the same 
place to he shot. " Never," says an eye-witness, " was 
a spectacle more harrowing and terrible. The little- 
ness of some caused them to escape the shots that 
flew over their heads. They ran and clang to the 
limbs of their executioners, imploring pity with looks 
of innocence and terror ; but nothing could soften 
their exterminators, who killed them at their feet/'f 
Whole generations were thus, by this miscreant's 
orders, swept away in an hour ; and when the air 
became infected by the number of the slain. Carrier 
gloried in averting a threatened epidemic, by the 
horrible expedient of drowning future victims in the 
Loire. Ninety priests in a scuttled barge were made 
the subjects of experiment ; and when the waters, 
closing on their heads, quickly realized his atrocious 
anticipation, thousands of men, women, and children, 
were inclosed in the holds of ships, with artificial 
openings, and successively committed to the deep. 
Vessels with false bottoms, or trap sides, which 
opened at a given signal, were eventually constructed 
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on purpose tor these Noyadea, or drowningB, un- 
paralleled in the annals of human crime; and the_ 
massacres terminated only when the water had 
been rendered as noxious as the land, and the fishes 
of the river had been poisoned, as the birds of prey 
had been nauseated by gorging on human food.* 

35. Universal consternation succeeded to the*' 
general indifference with which these massacres at 
first were regarded; and unequivocal abhorrence was 
quickly manifested against a system of extermina- 
tion from which the highest were not safe, nor the 
humblest exempt. Sixty members of the Conven- 
tion trembled by day, and abandoned their homes by 
night, lest they should in the interval be seized by 
the remorseless public accuser and consigned to 
his fatal tribunal before the chamber could interpose 
protection. The Committee of General Safety was 
in equal alarm, in consequence of a rumour that 
Robespierre and Couthon had demanded the heads 

■ The ruUowing dismal list of reTulutionary victims ii given by Chateau- 
briaod, on the uuthoilty of Pradhamme, (Etud, HistnHquf, PrcfaLe, p, 341.) 

KK-noblei 1,278 

Femnia nubility 750 

Wives of Ubuurcis mid artiaana ... 1 ,467 

NuiiB 35U 

Plebeiana of .aiiou! ranks .... 13.633 

f Women, died of iirematuru jwttiuilioa 3,400 

, , iluring iiregDBOCy and pnrlurilinn 348 
, , kiUed ill La Vendee . . IS.UOO 

Infanta diltii 2'2.0U(I 

Diedinditto 900,000 

1,040,748 

Deitroyed at Ljona 31,000 

Victims of Canicr, hI Naotet 3-' ,000 

Indiidini' chiMran ahot . . SUO 

,, ,, dnnrued . 1,300 

,, wumenshot ... 2Cm 

., T , druwnL-d . 300 
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CHAP of a majority of its menilters ; and even tliat of 
Public Safety was disquieted by tbe insidious orations 
of the former in the hall of the Jacobins, where, not- 
withstanding his prolonged absence from the cabinet, 
he daily attended and addressed the obsequioHs club 
in strains which announced the approach of astruggle 
that should prove fatal either to his colleagues or 
himself. The inhabitants of the capital displayed 
commiseralion for the victims, by closing their 
windows during the procession of the dismal caval- 
cades, which now daily proceeded to the place of 
execution in mournful silence ; and those of the 
country were restrained only by the universal terror 
from expressing detestation of the cruelties which 
Robespierre had originated, and entailed on others the 
odium of enacting. Nor were the assassins them- 
selves free from the fear they inspireil. Robespierre, 
naturally timid and suspicious, had now become 
gloomy and distrustful." He was invariably sur- 
rounded by a band of devoted Jacobins, armed 
with bludgeons, whenever he appeared in public, or 
gratified in private that insatiable vanity whose public 
indulgence was dangerous. Terror, not less than 
policy, had also constrained him to institute a 
secret police, to provide for his own protection, as 
well as counteract the schemes of the government, 
and watch the movements of his rivals. Dumas, 
the ferocious President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
daily sat armed with pistols, in court ; and Unville, 
the still more pitiless accuser, though callous to all 
other human emotions, was the slave of ceaseless 
terror, or an insupportable conscience which pursued 
him day and night with untiring reproach. Their 
subordinate minions were equally alarmed ; and the 

* Mignel, ii. 84. 
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nation awwted with impatience, the result of a contest chap. 
that should crush one of the factions by which it hail " 

H> long been crushed. The combatants alone shrank I'W. 
from n strife, in which success appeared uncertain, 
and destruction sure. A mutual attempt was made to 
reconcile their differences ; but it only evinced their 
general dislike, or their individual dread , and w&s 
rendered abortive by the truculence of Robespierre, 
who insisted that the heads of his opponents should 
fell. The chiefs of the Committee of Public Safely 
ling includefl in the list,* the government firmly 
resisted his demand, deeming it a prelude to the loss 
of their own. Negociation having failed, each party 
prepared for a conflict ; the Committee supported by 
the revivingspiritof the Convention, and the triumph 
of its arms ; its opponent relying on the Jacobin 
club and the commune of Pans, both of which 
had again upreared their formidable heads. 

36. Success might have attended the cause ofTin-Riauii. 
Robespierre, had he giveu the signal to engage 
whilst the Jacobins were eager to obey, and Henriot, 
the profligate commander of the armed forces of 
Paris, was ready to execute his orders. The chief 
of these urged an immediate attack. " Dare," said 
St, Just, "that is the secret of revolations."f But 
the maxim of Robespierre was to strike stealthily 
and strongly. His timidity impelled him to avoid 
ao encounter, though delay hourly increased the 
strength of his adversaries, and the peril of his 
adherents. While he trusted to the force of defama- 
tion, and shrank from decisive action, the power of 
the government was daily augmented by victories 
abroad, and the returning courage of the Convention 
at home. All bis efforts to depopularize the Com- 

• Mignel, ii. 85. + Ibid., p, 88. 
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CHAP, mittee by Lis absence from the cabinet, or to depre- 

. ;_ ciate it by insidious orations in the club, were frus- 

1794. trated by the Buccessive triumphs of tlie republican 
genemls Pichegru and Macdonald, over Clairfayt, tlie 
Austrian commander, followed by the capture of 
Ypres, the surrender of Charleroy, the return of 
the emperor, the retreat of his army, and the occu- 
pation of Brussels, as well as ncquisition of great 
part of the Netherlands, by the French. Advantages 
so decisive no disparagement could decry ; and 
tliough St. Just was hastily recalled from the army 
to impugn the operations of Carnot, whose desigtiE 
frequently failed when conceived at a distance, the 
attempt proved futile as the efforts of Robespierre's 
secret police to circumvent the manoeuvres of 
Fouche, a consummate intriguer, by whose agency 
the other members of the Convention corresponded 
and expected to mature their resistance. Superati- 
tion also contributed to increase his embarrassment 
and accelerate his fall. The arrest of Catherine 
Theot, and a number of her disciples, who avowedly 
were under Robespierre's pretection, was ominous 
of the decreasing terror he inspired ; and a letter 
addressed to her " cherished son," which was found 
in the bed of the " Almighty's Mother,"" was 
eagerly seized by Bitrr^re as an opportunity for over- 
whelming the whole sect, projector, pi-ophet, and 
proselytes, in profane but piercing ridicule. These 
unimportant, but significant events betrayed to the 
public the existence of internal divisions in the go- 
vernment, the extent of which had already been sus- 
pected, but was hitherto unknown ; and they exerted 
their wonted influence on the majority of mankind, 
wlio invariably unite with the strongest. But tliey 

_ • Thiers, vi. 419. 
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&iled to Bubdue the pride or malignity of Robes- chap. 

pierre ; and, after a second attempt to avert a rupture, !_ 

which was again frustrated by his imperious tone and li's*. 
sanguinary terms, the gage of hostility was publicly 
thrown down; the disappointed dictator resolving to 
begin, the dread-struck Committee determined to 
await the attack.* 

37. But tlie time now approached when the gloomy Anest of 
tyrant, who had so long trampled on the liberties of his pirrrHanii 
country, was to sink under the reviving spirit of le- ci'tes!^" 
gitimate authority. Repaii'ing to the hall of the 
Jacobins, he furiously denounced Fouch^, nominally 
on pretext of suspected peculation at Lyons, but in 
reality for participation in the present designs of 
the Convention ; and when the wily agent, by ap- 
pealing to the legislature, dexterously avoided the 
danger of citation to the club, his expulsion, which 
followed, was the harbinger of the storm that had 
forty days impended the political horizon. A Jacobin 
petition, concocted by Robespierre, and received in 
eilence by the senate, was an indication of the nearer 
approach of the tempest, which, at last burst out 
in full fury, when he, next day, delivered in the cham- 
ber one of those ominous orations that generally pre- 
ceded his designs. No longer hailed by the accla- 
mations of an obsequious audience, his protracted 
Bpeech, loaded with laudations of himself, depreciation 
of the committees, and concluding with an insidious 
but imperative demand for their renovation, was de- 
livered amid uninterrupted stillness; and instead of 
being ordered, as formerly, to be printed for distri- 
bution throughout the country, it was coldly referred 
to the consideration of ttie authorities he accused. 
Depressed by tliia reception, and furious with rage, 
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CHAP, he hastened to the Jiicobins, wliere the adulations of 

^his creatures, and their expulsion of his colleagues, in 

■'34. some degree restored the pride which the silence of 
the chamber hiid wounded, and a repetition of his ad- 
dress, in some measure, secured that publicity which 
the senate ha*l withheld. But the triumph was transi- 
L Juiy26th. tory. Onthe followingday,theConventiou,increasing 
in confidence, decreed the arrest of Henriot and his 
confederates, for a contemplated attack on the commit- 
tees ; and refused to listen to a report by St. Just, in 
whose eloquence, and his own, Robespierre still fatally 
confided. A scene of unprecedented violence ensued. 
TaJlien, formerly a fierce revolutionist, hut now se- 
duced to the cause of moderation by the charms of a 
lately wed wife, in whom all the elegance and amenity 
of her sex were blended, had proceeded with others 
to the chamber, determined either to baffle the tyrant, 
or to die on its floor. This resolute band Robespierre, 
assuming a position in front of the bar, in vain at- 
tempted to silence by Ins language, and intimidate 
by his looks. A cry, " Down with the dictator !" 
was raised on every side ; and his voice drowned by 
the noise of the president's bell. He rushed to 
the rostrum, and appealed to the right ; no reply was 
made : he attempted to address the left ; but the 
sound of the bell, and the storm in the hall, again 
subdued his accents. " Tresident of assassins !" he ex- 
claimed to Thuriot, " I demand to be heard ;" but his 
demand was unheeded. He found not, as he had never 
extended, sympathy ; and, dispirited by the withering 
repulsCj he returned to his seat. Before resuming it 
he essayed another ineffectual appeal ; hut his falter- 
ing voice and foaming lips refused their functions ; 
and, exhausted by rage and fatigue, he sank down, 
with the exclamation, " 'Tis the blood of Danton tl 



chokes thee," 
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iging in his ears.* St. Just, stern ch.\p. 
and serene alike amid peace or alarm, displayed ' 

greater self-possession ; but the assembly refused him 1794. 
the privilege of speech ; and, after a furious denuncia- 
tion by Barrere, who repaired to the chamber pro- 
vided with two hostile reports, prepared to crush 
either party when defeated,")" eventually consigned 
him, with the two Robespierres, Couthon, and an 
associate, named Lebas, who, like tlie younger Robes- 
pierre, requested to be enrolled in the list, to the 
tribunal by which so many of their victims had been 
immolated. 

38. Wearied by a Btoraiy scene which endured Their Rm- 
froni the dawn till the approaching close of day, the capture. 
Convention, whose membei's, including Mountain andtioD. 
Plain, had vied with each other in execrating falling 
tyranny, and hailing returning freedom, adjourned two 
hours for relaxation ; and the brief separation nearly 
proved fatal to freedom. The municipal authorities, 
on receiving intelligence of Robespierre's arrest, im- 
mediately gave the signal for an insurrection which 
had been some days in preparation. I'he tocsin again 
sounded,the harriers were closed, the jailers commanded 
to refuse the prisoners, and Coffinhal, the vice-president 
of the Jacobin club, was despatched with a powerful 
force to release them. These orders were quickly ex- 
ecuted ; Robespierre and his associates soon re-entered 
the city hall in triumph ; and Henriot advanced with 
his troops to besiege or arrest the Convention in turn. 
But the success of the conspirators was transient. 
The courage of the senate, the incapacity, or coward- 
ice of the rebel commander, and the reluctance of 
his soldiers, frustrated the intended attack. With a 
devotedness worthy of a better man, though not of a 

LdcretcUe, lU. 103; Mignel.ii. 102. f Thiers, vi. 491. 
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CHAP, better cause, Collot D'Herbois threw himself into the 
presiHpnt's chair, and expressed a resolution to die 
1794. with the assembly in the hall. The energy of active 
soon succeeded to the fortitude of passive despera- 
tion ; and a decree for the outlaw of the conspirators 
at once disarmed the troops and dispersed the assail- 
ants. Disobeyed by his cannoneers, who refused to 
fire ou the chamber, Heuriot sought safety in tlight. 
The Convention quickly appointed a leader to pursue 
the insurgents, and despatched deputies to propitiate 
the sections. Some of the latter introducing them- 
selves amongst the populace, raised a cry of" Long 
live the Convention!"* and others repeating it, the 
tide was soon turned in the legislature's favour. 
Abandoned by the greater part of their military, and 
deserted by the whole of tlieir civic supporters, 
Robespierre and his associates soon found that popu- 
larity would not shield them in the hour of danger; 
and were seized in the city hall, hut not until they 
had nearly fallen by suicidal attempts or mutual as- 
saults. When capture became inevitable, their 
leader endeavoured to avoid the vengeance of his foes 
by an effort of his own ; but, destitute of that couri^e 
which rarely deserts the coward in the last moments 
of despair, he failed to give the weapon a mortal aim, 
and the contents of the pistol escaped through an in- 
nocuous wound in his cheekf , An attempt of his 
brother to retreat through a window was equally 
unsuccessful ; the injury he sustained, iu couimoa 
with Henriot, whom Coffinhal precipitated head- 
long for his cowardice, precluded escape; and lioth 
were soon afterwards discovered, one concealed 
in a cellar, the other in a sewer. St. Jitst alone 
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exhibited inflexible intrepidity, and the paralytic chap. 
CouthoH helplees imbecility, when the troops of 
the Convention burst into the room and conveyed im. 
the whole as prisoners to the legislative hall. But 
Hie triumphant assembly with indignant accla- 
fniation refused them admission : and as the act of 
[.Outlawry superseded the necessity of trial, they were 
rquickly consigned to the scaifold ; Fouquier Tinville ■ 
'displaying even more zeal in hurrying their execution 
than on the previous day he had evinced in the de- 
struction of their victims. After passing the night, 
with resolute taciturnity, on a bench in the chamber 
■of the Committee whose most formidable foe he lately 
had been, exposed to the gaze and outrages of the 
I crowds who flocked to insult the fallen triumvir — 
differing perhaps still more from past recollections 
p and present remorse, from his own more than from 
public reproach, — Robespierre, with the younger and 
comparatively innocent fanatic of the name, and 
' Henriot, half dead of their wounds ; Couthon nearly 
PB prostrated by palsy and despair, and St. Just, who 
I to the last maintained an undaunted deportment, was 
.next morning arraigned before tlie revolutionary j,iiy27ih. 
tribunal ; and after the formal establishment of iden- 
tity, which alone, in the instance of outlaws, was 
necessary to authorize a sentence of death, he was, in 
the afternoon, conducted with sixteen of his humbler 
Sfisociates, to the Place of the Revolution, where he 
expired amidst the execrations of an infuriated 
populace, almost every member of whom mourned 
some victim of his cruelty. The people hailed with 
derision his fallen power ; and treated the friends of 
the tyrant as the foes of mankind. Invectives pur- 
sued his progress to the guillotine, and his body to 
the grave ; but he was alike heedless of the one, and 
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insensible to the other. Though every tongue was 
_ raised to curse, every hand to strike, a momentary 
exclamation of agony, when the handage was rudely 
toro by the executioner from liis lacerated cheek, 
was the only sound that broke the imperturbable 
silence which he maintained from the moment of his 
apprehension till the last hour of his existence; and 
after being doomed to witness the whole of his con- 
federates expire like recreants, with the exception of 
St. Just, be died with more courage than might have 
been anticipated from the cowardice of his life.* 

39. So perished the last of that dread triumvirate, 
in whose character we almost in vain search for the 
slightest ray of virtue to relieve the sablest shades of 
vice. The record of evil deeds proverbially survives 
the life of the perpetrator ; while the recollection of 
beneficence is usually consigned with the benefactor 
to the tomb. Fallen men have generally some 
claims to sympathy ; hut though mercy is a noble 
attribute, justice is a virtue nobler still ; and in this 
instance it is equally difficult to find any palliation 
for their atrocities while living, or to cast additional 
obloquy on their memories when dead. Their eleva- 
tion was base, their end was befitting: in the in- 
stance of each, scarce a month intervened between 
his triumph and his fall. But though it is agreeable 
to recollect that such is tlie natural connexion of 
guilt and punishment, it is deplorable to reflect that 
similar crimes and like hypocrisy generally acquire 
equal ascendance in the fortunes of the world. 
Whether considered individually or in the aggregate, 
no tyrants ever more justly aroused the indignation 
of contemporaries, or have more deservedly incurred 
the abhorrence of posterity. And yet their cha- 

> ToiilBiigcoii,iv. 382-391; LBcretelle. lil. 119,120; M>giiet,ii. 113. 
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racter is not one of unmitigated guilt. The timid chap. 

yet ambitious, inhuman but incorruptible Robes- '__ 

pierre, is one of the most inexplicable characters in 1794, 
history. Devoid alike of human affection and 
human sympatliy, yet so devoured by the weakest of 
human passions, that the blood he so profusely shed 
in the zenith of his power flowed less from innate 
cruelty and unbounded ambition, than to appease 
vanity mollified by the ridicule of Lis wretched 
oratory and grovelling thoughts, when, as a humble 
provincial advocate, he commenced his career. The 
truculence of Danton was free, but that of Robes- 
pierre sprang from personal malevolence not less 
than Marat'a from universal hatred. The reckless 
hardihood with which the first moved amid the san- 
guinary scenes he created, and his designed clemency 
to the vanquished, must extort involuntary homage ; 
but in the others there are no such redeeming traits. 
Their antipathy to danger was equalled only by their 
appetite for blood. In moments of peril they fled to 
their retreats as eagerly as he rushed to participate 
in the strife ; and their resentment terminated only 
with the lives of their opponents. Yet when his ven- 
geance was satiated, the cruelty of Robespierre pro- 
ceeded less from thirst for slaughter than from 
indifference to carnage ; and it is probable he in- 
tended to restore that moderation which was wholly 
irreconcileable with the frenzied enthusiasm of 
Marat. Nor were their private more dissimilar than 
their public lives. In Marat and Danton we see 
incarnations of the fiercest passions, and most de- 
grading debaucheries. The brutality of the former 
m Was not less conspicuous in the senate than when he 
I appeared as a veterinarian in the stables of Count 
I D'Artois ; and tiie profligacy of the latter, though 
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CHAP, ultimately modified by elevated circumstances, and 

— divested of its original coarseness, was equally evident 

1794. from tile first to the latest hour of liis public exist- 
ence. But Robespierre was of a nature more refined 
and cold : he viewed with disgust the demeanour of 
the one and the depravity of the other ; and even in 
the moments when he sedulously flattered the popu- 
lace, he maintained a distance in his depoilment, and 
a demarcation in his dress,* which secured him a 
greater influence with the debased beings he ad- 
dressed than all the degrading familiarity of his 
rivals; while his austere integrity, and exemption 
from personal depravity, not only increased his power 
wliile living, but leave posterity in doubt whether he 
died a consummate hypocrite or a mai-tyred patriot. 
Yet private virtues cannot extenuate public vice; 
although private vice may not extinguish public 
virtue : and though the morality of Robespierre, tbe 
clemency of Danton, and disinterest of Marat may 
be cited in paDiation of their crimes, and all of them 
were perhaps insensibly led into guilt from which 
they might have originally shrank, such consider- 
ations cannot influence the verdict, nor arrest the 
judgment of history, which consigns them to death- 
less infamy in future ages, 

* Robespierre uevet imitatBd the latit-enlollti, oi labble, in his aiipsiel ; 
but was dilitinguiihed frum the populace not less by the delicaej ofhii 
dtPBs than by the diitanie of his danitiiinour. 
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